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The Largest Shoe House on this Coast. 





San ane Shoe House 


931 & 933 MARKET STREET, (opposite MASON) 


WITH BRANCH FOR 


MEN’S & BOYS’ SHOES 


AT 906 MARKET STREET 


“The Oakland’’ Shoe House 


1059 & 1061 Washington Street 
Oakland, Cal. 


With its branches at Berkeley and Alameda, are all first 


class Shoe Houses — up-to-date in every particular, with 
Fine Footwear at Moderate Prices. 


G. E. FAIRCHILD, President & Manager 





One of the Greatest Factors 


. . in producing a clear, clean skin and there- 
- fore a perfect complexion, is the use of 


Agreeable 


preventives taken in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 


Mild and Sure, 


pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Mullions have found 
it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses its effect 
will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





Goodyear Brands 


RUBBER HOSE 


————oe 


‘*Gold Seal”’ brand 


The Best Made, 


brand 
Excellent Quality. 


‘*Conqueror’’ brand 
Fine Quality. 
‘*Elk” brand 


Good Quality. 


brand 
Medium Quality. 


‘* Anvil” brand 
Fair Quality. 


‘* Badger ”’ 


‘* Pioneer *’ 


—— — +e e——_ 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 
R. H. Pease, Vice-President and Manager 


877 & 579 Market St. 
73 & 75 First Street 


- San Francisce, Cal. 
- Portland, Or. 


| FAMILIES 


Why? 


Because it is a 
Healthful, 
Refreshing, 
Palatable and 
Invigorating 
Beverage. 


Because it 
MAKES 
THE BEST 
LEMONADE 
ON EARTH. 


Because it is 
unexcelled as a 
Table Water. 


Because it aids Digestion and cures 
| Dyspepsia and Rheumatism. 


|" APPEALS TO YOU 


I want to be taken into your Homes 


AND 
SAYS 
TO 


I want to be taken in your Claret 


IT want to be taken i ina Lemonade 


Delivered in Boxes containing 2 Dozen Bottles, 
from Office, 619 HOWARD ST., S. F. 
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The Wonderlands of the Great Pacific 
% Hawaii, 
Samoa, 
* New: Zealand and 
Australia 
ARE REACHED ONLY 
BY THE 


Splendid American Steamers 


OF THE 


OCEANIC S. S. CoO. 
Perpetual Spring. Rarest Tropical Luxuriance 
A Traveler’s Paradise. 

Kilauea, on Hawaii, the largest active Volcano in the World. 
Round trip tickets to Honolulu at $125.00. Through 
ickets to Auckland or Sydney allow stop-overs at Sand- 
wich Islands and Samba. Send 1o cents in Postage 
Stamps for “ Kilauea,” a pamphlet of exquisite photo- 

gravures. Address: 
J.D, SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 
Generar AGENTS, 


114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


Reduction 
tn Price 
COPPER-PLATE 
‘ENGRAVING 


FOR 
‘too Cents 


Crocker’s 
Post Street Store 
227-229 Post St. 
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FRONTISPIECE.—The Lorelei 
Painted by W. Kray. 


No. 162. 


Monthly 


Sreconp SERIEs. 


FRONTISPIECE.—Hon. William J. McConnell 


» fi 8 
Illustrated from Photographs and. by Sketches from Native Prints by io 
Boeringer. 

COWSLIPS IN THE GRASSES. 

EXTRACTS FROM MRS. LOFTY’S DIARY. 
Illustrated by Boeringer. 

THE CYCLONE. Herbert Bashford 
Illustration by Boeringer. 

TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST. 
Rountree 

THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS. (Continued). Horace Annesley Vachell..... 619 

THE PATHS OF CATALINA. Sylvia Lawson Covey 625 

THE FAIRY WEDDING. (Copyright; all rights reserved.) M. Isadore Knox.... 626 
Illustrations by Boeringer. 

BABOO’S GOOD TIGER. Rounsevelle Wildman 
Illustrations by J. D. Strong, Jr. 


H. Winthrop Waring 


VI.—DOROTHY. Batterman Lindsay 611 


XIIl.— MATHEWSON’S RIDE, 


*] ( Continued on next page.) 
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GEO. M. PERINE, President J. H. MALLETT, JR., Vice-President GRANT CORDREY, Secretary 


INVESTORS. am. 


ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE THE PLAN OF THE 


Renters’ Co-operative Investment Company 


Of San Francisco, California 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF CALIFORNIA, 
And under the direct supervision of the State Bank and Building and Loan 
Commissioners. 
OFFICE, 328 MONTGOMERY STREET 


California Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Trustee, holding Securities and Funds of the Company, 
441 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Continental Building and Loan Association 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE: 8. E. COR. SANSOME AND CALIFORNIA STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Subscribed Capital, over .. . «ws « « $2,000,000.00 
Monthly Income, over... .. «= « «= «= 25,000.00 


Does a general Savings and Loan Business. 

A diverter of monthly payments of rents to the monthly payments on homes. 

7 per cent. Paid up Coupon Certificates, protected by first mortgaged securities a specialty ; 
coupons pays able semi-annually at the office of the California Title Ins. and Trust Company. 
EE rctisemminiinnnnnnneinie President CAPT. OLIVER ELDRIDGE......... Vice-President 
WM. CORBIN EE aA NR ee a ee TT, Secretary and General Manager 
CALIFORNIA TITLE INS. AND TRUST COMPANY......:00c scoscsccsssscossecesecsenscesccesccesee Trustee and Treasurer 
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-AYDELOTTE’S 
Business College 


CLAY STREET, CORNER TWELFTH 
’ OAKLAND, CAL. 











COUNTING-HOUSE DEPARTMENT 





A thorough Commercial and English Training School for both. 
; sexes. Up to date in every Department. Most complete Business 
Practice System in the State. Four Courses: OMe 


Commercial, Shorthand, 
Telegraphy and English. . : 


Open the entire year. One year, $100; six months, $60; three. 
months, $35. ‘These rates cover any combination of studies. i | 

Oakland is a beautiful city of homes and schools and is free 
from metropolitan vices. 

For circulars, specimens and information, address the proprietor 
and manager, 








J. H. AYDELOTTE, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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WHEN I WAS A CHILD 


I liked Chatterbox. So did you. Then, it came butonce 
a year, on Christmas. Nearly every one has given or 
received Chatterbox asa Christmas gift. Now, itcomes 
every month. It bringsChristmas for the childremand 
young folks twelve times a year. Itis the best youth’s 
magazine published, and the old folks are not forgot- 
ten. Its contents are most varied and ye aera 
Not a memberof the family, from the baby to the grand- 
parents, is overlooked. The list of contributors in- 
cludes the names of the best writers of the day. Its 
illustrations are the most artistic. Its cover is the 
handsomest. Its frontispiece is a beautiful Geerre® 
in fourteen colors,a new one every month. Even its 
name has its special charm for the children, and awak- 
ens pleasant memories of childhood for the older folks. 
It is the Scribner’s of the young folks and little people. 


ASK THE CHILDREN 


if they would not rather have their old Christmas 
friend in magazine form than any other publication. 
When it came but once a year it cost a dollar anda 
uarter. It was cheap at that. Now it brings Santa 
laus twelve times a year and costs but fifty cents. 
That isn’t much to spend for the babies and the big 
children combined. You were once a child yourself. 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF CHATTERBOX 


is a fair sample of the magazine. The following is a 

list of its contents : 

“THE TREASURES OF SAN ANTONIO,” by F. Russell 
(a serial). Anexciting story of adventurein sdarch 
of buried treasure (fully illustrated). 

“ ALL A MATTER OF TASTE,” a story of an African king 
who liked to eat ants. 

“THE YOUNG WANDERERS,” an illustrated story about 
a brother and sister who got lost. 

“A REVERIE,” a poem illustrated. 

Ns ~~ CRADLE,” all about the nests of different 

irds. 

“ OLp Customs,” St. Valentine’s Day. One of a series 
of old-time customs, illustrated. 

“ FINISHING TOUCHES,” a poem, illustrated. 

“ THE STORY OF NELSON.” 

“* PUZZLERS FOR WISE HEADs,” 

“* POPULAR PLACES OF RESORT,” illustrated. 

“* LEFT IN CHARGE,” a poem, illustrated. 

“THE CAPE RATEL,” an exciting adventure with this 
beast in Africa, illustrated. 

“ ‘THE WAY TO BE HAPPY,” @ poem. 

“THE LILY OF THE VALLEY,” an interesting bit of 
natural history, illustrated. 

““ YOUNGSTERS IN POPULAR TALES,”’’ one of a series. 

“ THE SWALLOWS,” natural history. 

“THE TEN-POUND Norte,” a tale with a moral. 

“THE FLINT, STEEL AND TINDER,’ a fable. 

“THE FAITHFUL DoGs,” a story about two dogs who 
saved a little girl from a poisonous snake. 


The home without a child, or the child without a 


Chatterbox, is not a happy one. 
Send Ten Cents in silver or stamps for Three Trial 


Months to 














CHATTERBOX, BOSTON, 


Wuer you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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THE GREAT MAGAZINE 


Well Worn Trails.’ 

By Rounsevelle Wildman, M. L., being 
a series of outdoor articles on the State. 
‘‘Santa Barbara,’’ ‘‘Capay Valley,” 
‘*The Geysers,’’ ‘‘ The Redwoods,’’ 
‘*Santa Monica and Mt. Lowe,’’ ‘‘ Del 
Monte and Monterey,’’ and “‘ The Petri- 
fied Forest,’’ which have already ap- 
peared, will be followed by 


“Los Angeles,” “Mendocino,” 
“The Yosemite,” “Castle Crags,” 
« Lake Tahoe.” “Santa Cruz.” 


The Prospective Influence of 
Japan upon the Industries 
of America. 

A debate in the June and July num- 
bers between W. H. Mills, Esq., and 
John P. Young, Managing Editor of the 
S. F. Chronicle. 


COPIES OF THIS POSTER MAY BE HAD FOR Municipal Conditions and the 











a New Charter. By James D. 
Phelan. 
Unexplored Regions of the High Sierra. By T. S. Solomons. 
1, The Sources of the San Joaquin, 3. The Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne, 
2. The Sources of King’s River. etc., etc. 


This series of eight papers will cover a section of the State never before ex- 
plored, and will contain hitherto unpublished photographs and surveys made by the 
OVERLAND’S author-explorer. 

The Defenders of the Union—Part . By Comrade Frank Elliott 
The National Guard of California. Myers of Lincoln Post,G.A.R. 


The Silver Question. Continued by Hon. Irving M. Scott, Col. John 
P. Irish, Pres. J. J. Valentine, Senator Wm. M. Stewart, Gov. W. J. 
McConnell of Idaho, and others. 

Historic Sonoma. By Charles S. Greene. 

A beautifully illustrated review and description of Sonoma County and its 
charming cities—Santa Rosa, Cloverdale, Healdsburg, and Petaluma. 
Educational Articles. By Presidents Kellogg and Jordan, Profes- 

sors Branner, Brown, Keyes, Pierce, Pennell, Crosby, and Hudson. 

This series of articles is in line with the OVERLAND’S great circulation among 
the Public Schools of the State, and will be made of the greatest helpfulness to 
teachers, as well as interest to the public. 


The Study of the Classics. By Prof. Edw.-B. Clapp, Ph. D. 
A Pioneer Schoo!—San Francisco College. By Arthur Inkersley LL. B. 
Essays, Stories, and Poems, by Irving M. Scott, Wm. H. Mills, Senator Wm. M. 
Stewart, Horace Annesley Vachell, Batterman Lindsay, Rounsevelle Wildman, 
Col. John P. Irish, Gen. Lucius H. Foote, Joaquin Miller, Herbert Bashford, Charles 
oy Stoddard, John J. Valentine, Jas. D. Phelan, Gov. W. J. McConnell, and 
otners,. 
'( Back numbers containing these articles can be had on application.) 


or tH: PAGCIFIG GOAST 
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[MPORTANT NEW BOOKS “i By California Authors 


© California Publishing House 


*“ Songs of the Soul,” by Joaquin Miller, Poet of the Sierras. Library edition, $1.50. Souyenir edition, $3.50. 
If Joaquin Miller had written nothing else, thisone poem (Sappho and Phaon) would make a place for him among 
the immortals. Get the book and read and re-read it, it will repay you. Do not wait until the lands beyond the sea 
applaud, but for once let us recognize our own.—Lucius Harwood Foote in the Wave. 
In a recent article in the London Athenaeum is this sentence: “In pint of power, workmanship and feeling, among 
all the poems written by Americans, we are inclined to give first place to the ‘ Port of Ships’ [or ‘Columbus’ ] by 


Joaquin Miller.” 

The Whitaker & Ray Co. have issued a new book of poems, “‘ Songs of the Soul,” by Joaquin Miller. There is less 
extravagance, less riot of fancy in this verse than in any our Joaquin has ever written. “Sappho and Phaon’”’ isa 
long lyric, ambitious as any work this poet has ever penned, and more forceful than the *‘ Songs of the Sierras.” 

—Frank B. Millard in the Examiner, Sunday, May 2, 1896. 


"* A new book of poems by Joaquin Miller is a noteworthy event. The book will be welcome to all lovers of real 
try, as it is an earnest that the inspiration of Joaquin Miller’s earlier work has only been ennobled and spiritualized 

y the years.—G. H. Fitch, S. F. Chronule, May 2, 1896. 
“ Pacific Histo: y Stor'ss,” retold by Harr Wagner, editor of the Western Journal of Education. Introducing 


price 50 cents. 
“ Patriotic Quotations,’’ compiled by Harr Wagner. Paper 25 cents, board 40 cents. 


‘Care and Culture of Men,” by David Starr Jordan. Price, $1.50. Ready June 1st. 
@ ' 49> This is the first book the President of Stanford University has had published on this coast and 1t will be an 
important contribution to our literature. 


THE WHITAKER & Ray GCo., Ineorporated 
PUBLISHERS 723 Market Street, San Franeiseo 


Headquarters on the Pacific Coast for the Supply of Library Books, 
School Supplies, and School Furniture 


FENCING ACADEMY. 


PROF. H. ANSOT, 


Fencing,{ Broadswords, Single Sticks, Boxing. 








HEADQUARTERS, CALIFORNIA FENCERS’ CLUB. 


Private Classes for Ladies 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
LURLINE BATH BUILDING, 
Cor. Bush and Larkin Sts. 





Notcie to Collectors of | 
Artistic Posters: 


On receipt of 10 cents we will send to any address, a copy 
of our largely illustrated catalogue of 500 posters, exhibited 
by “* The Echo”? and “The Century.” 

” The Echo"? is the pioneer in fostering the poster in America. It 
began its department of Poster-Lore in August, 1895, and has printed it fortnightly, 
with many illustrations ever since. 

Each issue of ** The Echo’? bears a poster design, in two or more 
colors, on its cover. During the past year seven of these covers were by Will 
H. Bradley. 


“The Echo”? is $2.00 a year, 10 cents a number. 
New York, 130 Fulton Street. 





LOOK OUT for the second and popular edition of ‘Care oF STORMS,” price 25 cts. 
One sent free with every yearly subscription to “ The Echo.” 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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THE POSTER CRAZE 








HE limited edition, artist-signed pos- 
ters published by the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY may be had at the following 
prices : 

1895—Haleakala, June, or Hawaiian Pos- 
ter,Goddess of Fire (Dixon).....$1 00 

Oct., Man and Powder (Boeringer). 

Nov. Poster, Shepherd (Dixon).... 

Dec. Poster, Bear and Indian (Dixon) 

1896—Jan. Poster, Indians at Fire (Dixon) 

April, Hunter and Dogs (Cornwall) 

June, Indians and Setting Sun (Boer- 
Inger). < sccccves [SEES ecsnee Voce 15 


Posters will be furnished Poster Col- 
lectors (not subscribers) during month 
of issue at ten cents each, in tube, post- 
age prepaid. To collectors who are 
subscribers the posters will be sent each 
month for 25c extra per year to pay 
postage, if requested when subscribing. 


Each 


Next to the OVERLAND 


DOVeSVVSssessesesse 


THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


How to Think 
in French. 


The most successful means yet devised for learn- 
ing and teaching how to speak French. :) 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


“Tam sure the book will accomplish precisely 
what is set to be its purpose.”—Prof. James W. 
Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 

* You have done a great and beautiful work in 
the publication of your manuals.’— Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua. 


How to Think’ | 


onvecprot im German. 
** Asa practical book to aid in quickly acquiring 
the power of correct and fluent speaking of the 
German language, this work has no equal. — 
Scientific American, Nov. 11, 1893, p. 316. oo 


How to Think* 3 j 
Sent, post-paid, e 


on receipt of in Spanish + 


$1.50 

“ The learner is not obliged to think of rules or 

of English words when he wishes to speak Span- 
ish.”—N. Y. School Journal. 





Prof. C. F. KROEH, Author & Publisher 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 





The Midland Monthly Is Your Home Magazine 


The Pacific States are filled wit! men and women from the Middle-Western States. The 
Midland Monthly Magazine pictures the old middle-western life so familiar to all such, also 
life in the New Middle-West, with its astonishing growth and development. 

Its Descriptive Papers, Stories, Poetry, Midland War Sketches, Representative Men Series, 
Home Themes, Literary, Economic and Educational Papers, Cash Prizes for Stories, Poetry, 
Etc.,—with its splendid typography and profuse illustrations—all together make a magazine 
every way representative of the Middle-West, and one which, as such, is finding many delighted 
readers both in the far East and in the far West. 

Send 10 cents postage for a late copy. Price, $1.50 a Year. Address 

JOHNSON BRIGHAM, Publisher 
The Midland Monthly, DES MOINES, IOWA 


7 

Louis Roederer Champagne 
Three Kinds, all of Equal Excellence 

BRUT, an Extra Dry Wine 
GRAND VIN SEC, a Dry Wine 
CARTE BLANCHE, a Rich Wine 

THE HIGHEST GRADE 

IN THE WORLD 


&# Used by all the leading clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
and may be had of all first-class grocers and wine merchants. 


Macondray Bros. & Lockard 220 = 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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Security 
Liberal Terms 
Profitable Returns 






ASSURED BY THE ‘‘ UP-TO-DATE” 
POLICIES OF 


The Pacific Mutual 









’ 


The Only California Company 























Best and Safest Legal Organization 
for Policy Holders Ps 


ORGANIZED 1868 
CLAIMS PAID OVER $7,000,000.00 


LIFE POLICIES—Combining protection with investment 
ENDOWMENT BONDS—Producing specified returns 
ANNUITIES 

ACCIDENT POLICIES—Superior in benefits and conditions 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, General Agents Life Department for California 
F. W. VOOGT & BRO., Pacific Coast General Agents, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
N. E. Cor. Montgomery and Sacramento Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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Feveeseersceats.". G, HERRMANN & GO, = Heres 
S28 
Kearny Street 


NEAR PINE 




















ing Retailers on 


the Coast. 

















Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


(Entire Building) mailed free. 





iL. o.. 


[ts Foolish... 


To pay more for your goods 
than you have to. Don’t do & 
it. Send for a Free Copy of < 
the monthly “Home Circle.” 
It tells about ‘‘Good Goods 











MENNEN BORATED TALcUM 
> 

TOILET 

POWDER 


Approved by Highest 
i — a ae = a 
“ erfect Saritary Toilet 
Cheap for Cash.”’ * P| Preparation for infants and 
Se - —s ults. Delightful after shaving. 
SMITHS’ CASH 414, 416. 418 Front St. < Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
a, SSORE San Francisco, Calif. Skin, Sunburn, etc. Kemoves Blotches, Pimples, makes 
That B Bi D tt t Store ey Smooth and healthy. Take no substitutes. 
men old by druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 

— us cpa Sample Mailed. (Name this paper). FREE 

A A GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
52S 2 SAS 25258525 2525252525252 S25 2S2S2S2S2SUS2S2S SUSPS. 






























TELEPHONE No. 5531 


WM. F. WILSON 
PLUMBER 


FINE. AND.SANITARY . PLUMBING 
“eerie Plumbing Material 204 STOCKTON ST. ovorsictex SAN FRANCISCO 
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CBS & 640 PUISSION SPREET 


Sitniilee 
ame 


When you write, nlease mention *‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER | 


SPRING No. 1. 
FOR NERVOUS INDIGESTION. 


Dr. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, 
University of Virginia. Formerly Resident Physician at the Springs: 
“Miss M ——, aged sixteen, con- , She was pale 

sulted me as to the use of the BUFF: ALO LITHIA WATER and emaciated. 

weighing but sixty-eight pounds. For several years she had suffered from a severe form of 
dyspepsia, with want of appetite, acid eructation, Nausea and Vomiting after eating, Headache, Consti- 
pation, Hypochondriasis, etc. She was put upon the Water and directions given as to her diet. Dur- 
ing a stay of two months at the Springs her digestion was restored ; there was entire disa —- of 
other distressing symptoms. She gained largely in fiesh, and left the Springs in full health, and soon 


afterwards weighed one hundred and eight > 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 


f. 0. b. atthe Springs. Descriptive pamphlets de free on application. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to “October Ist. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Virginia, (on the Atlantic and Danville R. R.) 
yer . : 
‘Consumption’s 
Cruel Record.; 
More than two-fifths oft 
all deaths in this country; 
sare caused by consump- 
stion and pneumonia. T his: 
}diagram tells the story : 


. ’ Pussmente and 

, Consumption. .. . TT Se 
; Diarrheal disease ED 

, Bright's disease. 1 

. Heart disease. . 








BOONE & MURDOCK, 
214 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


wh a ae GOODS of every description. Send for 
pasticulars. Gem Rubber Co. Kansas City, Mo. 


; 





cl 
By the timely tse off 
Dr. Acker’s English Rem-t 
tedy, consumption and; 
;pneumonia are quickly; 


cles, Guuten Machines, Bu 


egies, Harness, 
Fatt Moan fe Tools, Engines, Boilers Mills 
Seales of all Varieties and 1000 other Articles. 
Lists Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO. —— tL. 


“The Crystal Baths. 


Physicians recommend the hot sea water. 
Tub and Swimming Baths, foot of Mason street, terminus 
of the North Beach car lines. 
Only 25 cents. 6 tickets fur $1.00. 
Clear, warm, sea water. 
JOHN FARNHAM, President & Manager. 


and absolutely c ured. 
: Take it at the first sign 


‘of sore throat and lungs. ; 


3 Sizes ; 25c., 50c., $1. All Druggists. ; 
ACKER MEpIcINE Co. 16-18 Chambers. St. N.Y.« 








EMH AN Oe 


ARE YOU USING WELLINGTON’S IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 


IF NOT, Alfalfa Grass 


wHy NoT? SEEDS 4 pruitand Every 
a 


Variety of Seeds 


TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Every Grocer, 


Every Druggist B. F. WELLINGTON 


Sells It. 425 Waking St., San Francisco. 





ERMEA 
9 ERMA of 


i reakfast sods 4 
THE JOHN.T. CUTTING C 0;SOLE AGENTS a __.. SANFRANCISCD OFFICE 22 CALIFORNIAST, 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY. , 
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. SUN PASTE 
FOR GENERAL y FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
BLACKING APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’™ Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 


HOLBROOK, MERRILL & STETSON, Distributing Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO AND SACRAMENTO, CAL. FOR THE — ore 


GALVANIZED GEM STEEL HIND MILL 


WITH GRAPHITE BOXES 


Guaranteed more durable without oil than other mills that 

UZ are oiled. Practically these mills require no attention. 
(== Truly a Gem and worth its weight in gold. It combines 

= == beauty, strength, durability and simplicity. _Governs itself 
> is \S persons is easily erected, and is sold on its merits, in fact, it 
the best on earth. The mill is made entirely of Steel and 


NOTICE.—We carrv a full line of all kinds of pumps— 
for hand, windmill and power use. Pipe, Pipe Fittings, 


of f ny . Cast Iron. Each one of our Gem Windmills is guaranteed. 
; | 


REQUIRES 
OILING Brass Goods, Hose, Tanks, etc. 


OR | Send for Catalogue—Mailed Free. 
CLIMBING 312-314 M t 
TOWERS Woodin & Little . San Francisco 


UNION IRON WORKS | 


Office, 222 MARKET STREET. Works, POTRERO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Marine, Mining and Milling Engines and Machinery 
SHIP BUILDERS, , , ,_, 

“dl + BUILDERS OF U. S. WARSHIPS, 
HYDRAULIC LIFT DOCK, , 

New York Office, 145 Broadway. Cable Address, ‘* Union.”’ 


J. C. WILSON & COMPANY 


——_ we Main 1864 
Family 


| Il) T de 
| TI] COAL re 
900 BATTERY STREET GORNER OF VALLEJO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Branch Office, 1058 Broadway, } OAKLAND, CAL. 
Yard, Fifth and Webster Sts. Telephone No. 54 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly,” 
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SOHMER 
PIANOS 3 BEST 


NEWBY & EVANS. 
Medium Price—Uequalled. 


3 (Fine Stock oe Violins, ame ee MANDOLINS. 
Strings a special 


BYRON MAUZY, sts nts 


[CALIFORNIA MUSICAL JOURNAL . 


|___—*$ * 1.00 PER YEAR = 
[FJ ZIFFERER. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


























CURIOUS BOOKS. 
BOOKS NEW, 


Achoice assortment of Valuable Books for libraries to be 
had at reasonable prices. Call and make your selections. 


H. H. MOORE, 


542 California Street. 


RARE BOOKS. 
BOOKS OLD. 





PAUL P. BERNHARD & CO. 


P. O. Box 214, 


RUBBER STAMPS 


SrENcILS AND SEALS 
434 MONTGOMERY STREET 





IT WILL PAY YOU 


yc = RAL. 
f" \\) oe | Varah 


“mv Awd BS) = 





weirs KOHLER & CHASE 


28 & 30 O'Farrell Street 


IF YOU WANT A 


PIANO «= ~ ORGAN 


Or any other MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
Mention that you saw Ad in Over'and 





WHICH CATALOGUE SEAbvour 


Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music, 


Violin Cases, Violin Bows, 
Banjos, Banjo Music, 
Guitars, Guitar Music, 
Fiutes, Fiute Music, 


Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 
Violins repaired by the Cremona System. 
C. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONE DOLLAR 1S ALL IT COSTS 


PER YEAR, 
FOR THE NEW MAGAZINE-REVIEW, 


66 TO- D AY, 9} THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS 
_ REVIEW AT A LOW PRICE 
WE WILL SEND - * To- DAY " TWO MONTHS ON TRIAL 


POR TEN CENTS. Frederick 4. Bisbee, Pub., 


1628 MasTeR ST. PHILA., PA. 








41 YEARS OLD 
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Advertise 


ame Bulletin 


Of San Francisco, Cal. 


is recognized as the great home paper of the 
Pacific Coast—everybody reads it, and this 
is the best evidence of its value to adver- 
tisers who wish to reach the buying classes 


Successful Advertisers 














Profitably 


First-class mediums 





must be used :::: 


ascarid 
ECR CY 
BEEN EEK 


12 Pages Daily 














recognize that the Bulletin 
is the leading evening paper in IT 
this section, because o 
culation, its character, its influ- 
ence; and experience shows that 
it brings them the quickest and 
and largest returns ::::::::: 


Eastern Office, Potter Building, New York 


Circulation guaranteed exceeding 20,000 Daily 





its cir- 





STANDS 
AT THE 
HEAD 









24 Pages Saturdays 
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OFFICE, BANK 2d SCHOOL FURNITURE 


76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE, A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 215 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Upright Cabinet 

FOLDING | 
« « BED. 

Numerous | ous Styles. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Adjustable C: Cable Sus- 





OF ALL EINDS. 


Guaranteed not toSag.| OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 





WINE BANE, OFFICE AND LrsRany Fit-| GF 








TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, ETC. 
—t7 Send for LMlustrated Catalogues: i-— 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO. UNION CLUB BUILDING, AND 
SOLE AGENTS FOR Cor. Post & Stockton Sts. 229 SECOND STREET, 
PACIFIC COAST. SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. PORTLAND, OR. 
~ BONESTELL & CO. _ 
7 MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 


Pp A F F- R Book and Pamphlet Bindery 


WAREHOUSE 605 MONTGOMERY ST. 


| 
All kindsof Printing and Wrapping Paper Work Promptly Done at Low Prices. 
401 & 403 Sansome Street Sar Francisco’ 


THE BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER — 


The New Nos. 6 and 7 


Will do more work in a given time than any other Typewriter 

Will do more work for a longer period than any other Typewriter 

Will do more work automatically than any other Typewriter 

Will do more manifolds with less effort than any other Type- 
writer. 


Will do more kinds of work accurately than any other Type- 
writer. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Head Office and Factory 
116th St., 5th and Lenox Avs., New York, U.S, A. 
SCOTT & BANNAN, Pacific Coast Agents 


321 Montgomery Street San Francisco 








Fror Good Reliable Work the 


Cali graph 


EXCELS 














“It gives perfect satisfaction” 
“It outlasts them all” 


UNITED TYPEWRITER & SUPPLIES CO. 
AGENTS FOR THE PACIFIC Coast, 


663 Market Street San Francisco 





For descriptive Catalogue, prices and terms, address 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, ° 
237 Broadway, New York 


When you write, please mertion ‘‘The Overland Monthly, 













































ISS DANA'S " SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 


Su m mer Se rior as Morristown, New Jersey, prepares for any College. 


Resident native French and Ge:man teachers. Advanced 

courses in Music and Art. Nearness to New York affords 

or OYSs > special ac vantages. Certificate admits toSmith, Wellesley, 
and Baltimore ‘‘olleges. Terms, boarding pupils, $700. 

MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 











Summer Session at Blue Lakes, established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat 
Lake County, Calif. of Jay Cooke. For circulars apply to Principals, Ogontz 

EIGHT WEEKS—June 10th to August 4, 1896 School P. 0., Ogontz, Montgomery County, Pa. 
First—For the entertainment and care of boys. Santa Barbara Business College, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
SeconD—For the Instruction of those who wish to make up back A high class English and Commercial Training School, 
work, or to prepare for Fall examinations. with department of Modern Languages. Skilled teachers 


The charge for the session will be $85; for a shorter period $12 | and specialists. Write for illustrated catalogue giving 
per week. Payable inadvance. Instruction fiftycents per hour. | Particulars. E. B. HOOVER, Principal. 








ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M. KENT COLLEGE OF Law. 
San Rafael. Headmaster. Diploma admits to the bar. Two year-’ course. Im- 
proved methods uniting theory and practice. Students 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, can be self-supporting. Fall term opens —_ 7th, 1896. 
PLAYS:::' and Parlor. Catalogue tree. MARSHALL D. EWELL, M.D., LL.D., Dea 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, a UL 613 Ashiand Block, “Chicago, Il. 





EDWARD DENNY & co. 


IMPORTING AND MANUFACTURING 
Stationers, Printers »° Blank Book Manufacturers 
PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


Surveyors’, Civil Engineers’, Architects’ and Draughtsmen’s Supplies 
Mechanical Instruments and Drawing Paper a Specialty 





= Se Manf’rs Celebrated “ Stag’s Head” Brand Blue Print Paper 
207 MONTGOMERY STREET, Opposite Entrance to the Mills Building SAN FRRRGEEM, One. 


BOOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS.|_ OLD BOOK ‘STORE 


Our entire stock of Books, comprising all | | Books, Magazines and Pamphlets 
branches of Literature, at greatly reduced prices. BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Send us your list of wants. | 


| Special attention — Pe bom y: published on and 
) | relating to the Pacific Coast. 
KING s OLD BOOK STORE he 206 POWELL STREET, 8S. F. 
15 FOUBTH 5f., 5. F. | A. A. DALY. H. L. CURRAN. 
- = : : ee ae > — i 





— 
? 





(RITERION SreEReoPTICONS Hi BEST. 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT Xusinekthe tapes Berane SUNine: 
ECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
r AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
IN LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOC! PS Ac. ke. . 
> 189 La Selle St. Cricaco. iu, 
50 Sromiieia St.Bo ere ee brie Co. 


hh 10™ Sk. Pru Bost St. San Francisco. 
NEW YORK Sz Locust St.. Srioure’taa” Ele tawcin Sh, rua 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 
Nineteenth year. Twenty-five Teachers. Seminary College 
preparatory and Norma! courses. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, with Eleven Professors, 
and complete courses for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten department for children 
Carriage will call. 
For Illustrated Catalogue Address: 


REV. Ed. B. CHURCH, A. M., = Principal 


1036 VALENCIA ST-, SAN FRANCISCO 
When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Mouthly.” 
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FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE 














Years. 


Great example of 
continued service in 
adistinguished house 


P4vr T. HARADEN, 85 years of age, is now 
actively employed as librarian in the factory 
of CHICKERING & Son, of Boston, manufacturers of 


CHICA 


He entered their employ at 14 years of age and 
worked on the First Bi 
establishment of its kind in America. 

During all these years he has seen the practical 
development of a piano that has reached the High- 
est Reputation, both in the Piano Makers’ 
Art and also among the Greatest Musicians of 
this age. 


This remarkable experience is a strong testimo- | 


nial for this celebrated piano and its manufacturers. | wanting to tempt or satisfy the most exacting 


| epicure or accomplished Jon vivant. 


a t 8*., Roet 


791 Tr 





Catalogue sent Free. 





HOtELS in New York city change hands 

frequently. Strange faces, new manage- 
ment, and new methods seem to take away 
from them the comfortable, home-like atmos- 
phere to which the traveler has become accus- 
tomed. Here and there, however, there are 
successful establishments which continue to 
hold their own under the same management. 


HE ST DENIS is a hotel of this 
° character and 
under the direction of its old-time pro- 
prietor, William Taylor, continues one of the 
most pleasant and attractive hotels in the city. 
The new addition which was finished a few 
years ago has doubled its capacity. The beau- 
tiful COLONIAL DINING Room is an attractive 
feature of this part of the house. 
It is located corner BROADWAY AND ELEV- 
ENTH STREET, directly opposite Grace Church, 


| in the center of the city. The Broadway cable 
| cars pass the door, affording quick transit 
| either up or down town. 


For FAMILIES as 
well as BUSINESS MEN it is most convenient. 


Accommodations are ample f 1 number 
iano made by this oldest | pens cogent - 


of guests, and the service prompt and unob- 


| trusive. 


Connected with the hotel is the famous 
‘*TaYLOR’S RESTAURANT’,’’ one of the most 
popular resorts in the metropolis for luncheon 
and dinner parties. The menu.is most elabo- 
rate, both in American and French cookery. 
In season and out of season there is nothing 
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HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Of London, call attention to one of their most charming / / 


novelties, 


The Crown 
Lavender 
Pocket Salts 


Bottles as shown or 
Which can be carried in the 
Made by them for many yearsin England, 
this country. Made 
CROWN LAVENDER 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 
WHITE LILAC 
VIOLETTE 


ey 
macnn The Crown 


Perfumed 
Pocket Salts 


in dainty kid purses 


pocket with perfeci safety. 
but now forthe first time introduced into 
in the following odors: 


YLANG-YLANG 
VERBENA 
MATSUKITA 

And all other odors. 


THESE POCKET SALTS 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown 
with the world renowned Crown Lav 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Fer- 


ARE PERFECT GEMS. 
Perfumes, and identical in quality 
ender Sults and various perfumed 
~ gana Co., so long and favorably 
tele. 


known to their London and Paris clien- 


PRICES: Standard Size, 50 cts. 
Smaller Size, 40 cts. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM 

or by sending either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co. 
Boston ; Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphie ; E. P. Mertz, Washington; Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cincinnati; Auditorium 
Pharmacy Co., Auditorium Building, or or W. C. Scupham, Chicago, Ill.; The Owl Drug Store, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; and the Scholtz Drug Co., Denver; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent to any address 
Name the odor required. 


Sold everywhere. 


In Kid Purses, 75 cts. 
Smaller Size, 60 cts. 





Beware of worthless imitations. 














The Luxury of the Rich 
The Blessing ot the Poor 


THE NECESSITY OF ALL. 


A Bath. 


With a Douglas or Acme Instanta- 
neous Water Heater you can enjoy 
the Luxury and Blessing of a BATH 
at a moment’s notice, and so inex- 

pensive that no one need 
deny themselves this grateful 
and refreshing necessity. 
SIMPLE, BEAUTIFUL, PRACTICAL. 
Hot Water instantly, and plen- 
ty of it. Use either | 
Gas or Gasoline. 
i by iy tor catalogue 


INDEPENDENCE 
DAY. 


THORP'’S 


U. S. Standard All-Wool 


BUNTING 
FLAGS 


45 Sewed Stars. 


Sent, express paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
"Goods not satisfactory, 
money returned. 


Svat 2 -——=—— | §. $. THORP & CO., 
| SE 25 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Awnings, Sails, Tents, and 
all canvas goods. 


Established 1830. 





TI ° 
THE INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING CO. 


141 & 143 Ontario St., Chicago. 
New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 














228 Broadway. 4 9% §716 Walnut Si. 451 Camp St. 
Gi-m:z--)iSan Francisco, 719, McAllister St. 
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-REAL ESTATE 214 TTAVESTMENT ©... & 
400 Eighth "rect, Oarsano GL2> 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS 


RENTS COLLECTED. Full charge taken of all kinds of Prop- 
erty. 
tea a RENTED. Improved and Unimproved Property for 


sale in all parts of the City, Fruit 
MONEY TO LOAN. Vale, Alameda and Berkeley. 




















Country Property for sale in every Coun- 


INSURANCE EFFECTED. ty in the State. 








~tm___ Telephone 328 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 





REAL a ee ee 
amet 














INTERIOR VIEW OF THE OFFICE OF THE 


LAYMANCE REAL ESTATE ann INVESTMENT CO. 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND LAND AUCTIONEERS 


Successor to M. J. Laymance & Co. 





466 EIGHTH STREET, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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j Oakland, California, 











THE GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA 





The American Investment 








Union Tract 


SJ 














LARGE LoTS 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF OAKLAND 





CHOICE NEIGHBORHOOD 





Within fifteen minutes’ walk of City Hall, Post 


Office and the Business Center. 


TERMS TO SUIT ALL 


For maps and particulars apply to 


A. H. BREED & CO., Sole Agents, 


460 Ninth St., Oakland Cal. 





«-- THE... 


alifornia 
Investment 
Company 


66 EIGHTH ST., 
4 Oakland, Cal. 
J WALTER LAYMANCE....President 


F. B WOODHOUSE.............Secretary 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK...Treasurer 


Board of Directors 


Charles McCleverty, S. P. Tate, Jr. 

A. P. Holland, F. J. Edwards, 

R. R. Grayson, J. J. Scrivner, 

J. L. Champlin, J. W. Laymance, 
¥F. B. Woodhouse. 


Capital Stock, - = $100,000 
1,000 shares at $100 each, payable 
at $1 per month upon each share. 
The most simple plan in the world 
to make money with practically a0 
risk. 

Purpose of Organization 

sini The California Investment 

Company is organized for the 

benefit of all its stockholders, and 

not for the purpose of bestowing 
wealth and power on a favored 
few, also to enable small investors 
to combine and gain equal advan- 
tages with capitalists in making 
investments, to buy, to sell, and 
deal in Real Estate, to borrow and 

make loans, and to provide for a 

life income during one’s later years 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL INVESTORS. 


T= California Investment Company is organized for giving 

parties of small capital an opportunity for a safe and profitable 
investment, those who can spare but a few dollars at a time have 
long to wait before they can save enough to buy a lot and then they 
have to pay the retail price, which is much greater than that which 
land can be purchased for in large tracts. By depositing a few 
dollars with the California Investment Company you will place 
it where it will be combined for your benefit, with the money of 
others like yourselves. The Company purchases property at 
wholesale prices, then subdivides and sells the same at retail 
prices. Money invested where property is rapidly increasing in 
value will some time double and in all cases will bring a larger re- 
turn than interest. 

The California Investment Company desires to call your attention 
to their most simple co-operative system for making money. The 
plan of investing in the Company is the most simple in the world. 
The value of one share is one hundred dollars, payable at one 
dollar per month, no more, no less. This money is paid into the 
treasury of the Company and invested by the Board of Directors 
who are selected by the Stockholders once a year. 

“Tn Union there is strength,” any person investing money in the 
California Investment Company will receive more profits from the 
amount paid in than any investment they can make. It is only by 
the combination of your savings with those of others that your 
money is given power equal to that of all millionaires. 

In these exceptionally bad times it is gratifying to know that 
there is still left an opportunity to make money, and especially at 
this present time the Caiifornia Investment Company believes now 
is the time to invest. : 

It is useless to say to you that in order for the California Invest- 
ment Company to secure success, great experience, tact, judgment 
and discretion are necessary. All of these mest important elements 
are intrusted to representative business men of this city who com- 
pose the Board of Directors. 

Correspondence solicited. 
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and all sorts of Summer Outings 
made popular by the 


SOUTHERN PAGIFIG COMPANY’S 


Gampers’ Exeursion Tickets 
at REDUCED RATES 


to various portions of the State. 





OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE in the 


Shasta Region 


Fascinating, Healthful, Inexpensive. 





Sweet Brier Camp 


Near Castle Crags, established 
three years. 


Shasta Retreat 


Mountain Home of the Chau- 
tauquans, near Dunsmuir. 


Mt. Shasta Camp 


In Strawberry Valley, Attrac- 
tive and Homelike. 


These Camps are supplied with all the conveniences 
for camping, and provisions may be had in abundance 
cheaply on the grounds. 





In the 


Santa Graz 


Mountains 


are a number of 
delightful camping locations. 


Alma, Wrights, Laurel, 
Glenwood, Felton, 
Bern Lomond and 
Boulder Creek. 


The Santa Cruz Mountains make up in charming 
picturesqueness what they lack in the fearful grandeur 
of the Shasta country, and their proximity to the sea 
gives the climate the delicious flavoring of the salt 
sea breezes. The locations are quickly reached, pro- 
visions are abundant, rates are reasonable, and op- 
portunities for pleasurable diversions are limitless. 


The Mountains of California are a Paradise for Hunters and Anglers. 


The Southern Pacific Company has just published attractively illustrated folders, describing 
in detail the various resorts of the State, where situated, how reached, rates, etc. These folders 
contain much valuable information, and will be distributed freely. Send your nam=2 to 
T. H. GoopMAN, Gen. Pass. Agent, or apply to any S. P. Co. Agent. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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| Bouillon Spoon 


adds to the gentle art of entertainment at dinner 
—it lends charm as well as elegant convenience 
to the guest. The delicate chaste designs of our 
silverware are always a pleasure to the lover of 
4 the useful combined with the beautiful.—Jewel- 
4 ers will show you them. Interesting booklet 
; about Spoons and Forks sent to any address free. 


: Bridgeport, Conn. 
{| NewYork Salesroom,No.2 Maiden Lane,2d door from B’way (43 








Sewing Machines and Paper Patterns 
FROM POST STREET 


1021 MARKET STREET 


Between 6th and 7th Streets. 


cali 


Factory: 
Novato, Marin Co. \S 
California, 


Manufacturers of the Finest Quality of 
Sweetened and Unsweetened 


Condensed Milk 








don’t 


forget © 
to say that you 
want the 


' sf 
e or 
BIAS 
aan om *VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 
Otherwise the clerk will natur- 
ally think that “just any sort” 
will suit you. 


If your dealer will not 

supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free, 

‘Home Dressmaking,’’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid 
S. H, & MM. Co., P. O. Bsx 699, N. Y. City, 
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| Blindness “Prevented and Cured 
| NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
No Waiting to be Blind. 


Immature cataracts can be absorbed. Diseases of the 
| eye and lid, often said to be incurable have been cured. 
| Everybody ‘should read our pamphlet The EYE, mailed 


free. It explains the cause of diseased eyes and impaired 
vision, how prevented and cured at home ane at The 
{ Bemis Kye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N 3 -¥. 



















300, 000 


Ladies 55,.using 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
@ Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
hair almost instantly without heat 
or moisture, whether long or short. 
Small compact and easily carried 
: in the pocket, ready for use at 
Z. any time or place. Sample set of 
= 6 pins and agent’s terms —- 
aid for 15c, Six sets for 75c 
Agent's outfit of 1 loz. sets by mail prepaid for $1.25 
Address A. F, BEESE, Davenport, lowa. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS. 


Mothers and nurses all the world over have 
given their teething babies and feverish children 
Steedman’ s Soothing Powders. Try them. 


SELECT PARTIES—Euroy 


Orient, etc. UNEQUA 3 
ADVANTAGES. sree wowed 
| Circular R. R. Tickets. Est. 1879. 
A. De Potter, 14 B'way, N.Y. 


for note-taking in a few HOURS; 
0 an reporting ina few WEEKS No 
shading, no position. Exclusive 


WoORLD'’s Farr AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 
and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. 
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Delightfully Fragrant and Refreshing- 
A Favorite with Connoisseurs 
For Half-a-Century 


A sample by mail if bps: send three cents for postage and mention 
this publication. ddress the Proprietors of Sozopont, HALL 
& RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


Svaremnror JHE UNION SAVINGS BANK 


(SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL BANK) 




















AT THE Close oF Business DecewBeR 31, 1895. 











Capital Fully Paid - $300,000 Surplus - - $90,000 
Deposits to December 31, 1895 - * * = © $3,002,693.19 
J. WEST MARTIN, President WM. G. HENSHAW, Vice-President A. E, H, CRAMER, Cashier 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
J. WEST MARTIN WM. G. HENSHAW THOS. PRATHER S. HUFF R. S. FARRELLY 
A. A. MOORE HIRAM TUBBS Cc. E PALMER H. W. MEEK HERMAN A. TUBBS THOMAS CREELIN 


Rates Paid on all Savings Deposits, Ad per cent. per Annum. 


This Bank has added a Commercial Department to its former business and is now transacting a general Bank- 





| ing business as a Savings and Commercial Bank. 
The Anglo- Californian ‘Bank 
| (T23DEE Ss eee) 
LONDON OFFIOE, - - 3 ANGEL OOURT 
SAN FRANOISCO OFFIOE, XN. E. COR. SANSOME AND PINE STREETS 
Authorized Capital Stock, - - - . . $6,000,000 
Subscribed, - - - - - 7 - 3,000,000 
Paid in, - - . “ - . - - - 1,500,000 
Surplus, - - + - - . - - - 700,000 


REMAINDER SUBJECT TO CALL. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
RIGHT HON. H. H. FOWLER, M. P., E. H. LUSHINGTON, ISAAC SELIGMAN, 
JOSEPH SEBAG, J. SIMON, 
J. SIMON, Managing Director, London. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT Issued, Col- 
lections made, and Stocks, Bonds and Bullion Bought and Sold on most favorable terms. 


MANAGERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
IGNATZ STEINHART P. N. LILIENTHAL 
A. L. SELIGMAN, Assistant Cashier 


Expert . RICHARD H. GREY 207 Battery 8t., 8. F. 





a —————— eee ROOM 19 
“78 ~~ Mexican Central Railro»d Co., Mexico; I. S. Van Winkle 


Accou ta, t F.; Don Alejandro Nowell, Guatemala; Don Antonio Perusina, 
¢ Be rs “arnold, Esq., Sec. Hawley Bros. Hardware Co. 8. 


When you write, please mention “ !he Overland Monthly.” 
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THE MODERN OXYGEN CURE FOR DISEASE 








“Pacific Coast Agents W ATSO N « CO. 124 Market St., San Francisco 


Send for Book 





























Dr. HAYES, of Buffalo, Cured my 


Hay-=Fever. 


This in substance is the reply inquirers get when they write 
to our references. And Dr. Hayes’ cured cases STAY cured. 


8 Years Cured: 
W. L. WEDGER, WATERBURY, Conn., Oct, ‘Ist, 1895. 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass. - - Dr. Haves: oo - » end A 
‘ our treatment has kept me this year without Hay-Fever. bout 
5 Z po Cured: eight or more weeks of every year for the past seven a have been a 
Be Bee REVILLY AN, veriod of misery. 7Ais year contains two months more of life to me, 
24 Sth St., N. E., Minneapolis, carried a handkerchief four days to see how long it would take to get it 

















Minn. wet and could not wet it—thin silk, too. No sign of Asthma. I sball use 

8 Years Cured: your medicines just before the season comes on next year to keep me as 

MRs. A. P. FOSTER clear as this year. / was like all others, trying the right thing last, 

"Chelsea, Mass and conseque wey doubted your ability to give more than temporary 

’ . relief, Now Iam convinced that if any fairly healthy person will obey 

5 Years Cured; your instructions strictly you will cure them as you have cured me. It 

J. W. GILLESPIE, will be a pleasure and a duty to correspond with any sufferer who may 

Black River, N. Y. think fit to write to me about my case that was, and at all times I shall 

: : be as full of praises and recommendation of your treatment as I was 

5 Years Cured: once full of Hay-Fever. It is my desire that you use any letter of mine 

WwM. E. WELLER, or part thereof, as proof that you can successfully cure Hay-Fever in due 

164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. and ancient form. Yours very truly, 

quam FREDERICK PRENTON Ropes, 111 Bank Street. | 
Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. ee 








OUR NEW BOOK— Thesis for 1896—with 2000 other references whom you can consult, now ready. 
Sent on application, with blank for free examination. GET IT. Read it. Think it over Talk with these people or 
write them. Get ready to meet the season's attack, and do it now. Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


~Besesewv 






HYPHOTISM Ss co92eo x2, tase 
Prof. Anderson, O. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


TOOTH 


| 
| A R , I CAS Soar 


OTHERS IMITATE!I—NONE EQUA 
25c. All druggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & } gy ll 


—— “™ A PI om 


“MENNEN'S ster 
TOILET 


| 
POWDER 4 
Approved by highest er san ( 
( 








authorities as a Perfect Sana- 
tory Toilet Preparation for 
infants and adults. Positively 
relieves Prickly Heat, Nettie 








HAIR BALSAM 
eanses and beautifies the 
Promotes _a luxuriant growt 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful ics: 





- Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, 
< ete. Removes tsetehen, Pimples and Tan, makes the 
2 skin smooth and healthy. Deli.htful after shaving 
\ Decorated Tiu Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drugg ists / 
,_——rn=) or mailed for 25 cents. (Name this pa- 
{PEREE | per) Sample by mail. sia NN cosa | 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


| 
| 


Cures scalp diseases & hair f 
50c. ond $1.00 at Drugg ists 


INDERCORNS. 
if The only sure Cure for Corns. Stops al! pain. Ensures come 
~—i | fort to the feet, Makes walking eagy, licts. at Druggists. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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In calling attention to the advertisement of the 
FrreMAn’s Funp InsurANCE CoMPANY on page 
16, we point with pride to the fact that in it Cal- 
ifornia can boast of the largest Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. The FrrEMAN’s Funp has been tried and 
tested in all conflagrations from Boston and Chi- 
cago to Virginia City, Seattle and Spokane. 

Its age, one third of a century. Its income in 
1896 $1,791,503,00. Its present assets $3,449,095.88 
and its character for fair dealing makes it one of 
the strong and leading Fire and Marine Insurance 
Corporations of the world, 

——o 

The April number of the OVERLAND MonTHLY 
is one of unusual interest, and in that respect is 
but an earnest of the grand work laid out for the 
remainder of the year. The illustrations are of 
striking merit and vastly superior to those of many 
of the Eastern magazines, especially in press 
work, some of them being veritable gems, from 
painting and sketches by San Francisco artists. 
All in all, the April number of the OVERLAND is 
one that the publishers and the people of Cali- 
fornia may regard with pride. Advocate, Berkeley, 
Cal. 





———() ———— 

Howson: I want to change this diary, that I 
bought on New Year’s Day. The first ten pages 
of it are good but the rest cannot be written on. 

Stationer: The Diary is made that way pur- 
posely. In ten days you won’t want to write in 
it, So we give you your money’s worth in shaving 
paper. Echoes (Elmira, N. Y.) 

—— o0——_ 

The Union Gas Enotne Company of this city 
are the inventors and pioneer manufacturers of 
the most perfect Gas Engine yet invented for gen- 
eral use; if the fact that nearly eighteen hundred 
of them have been made and sold on this coast, 
can be taken as evidence. These engines have 
many points of superiority over others, which are 
fully explained in the illustrated circular issued 
by the manufacturers, and which may be had on 


application at their office 309 Howard St. S. F. 
oO 








Bound copies of the 27th volume of the Over- 
LAND MONTHLY are now ready. A file of these 
books is the best cyclopedia of Pacific Coast history 
and resources extant. 








In the early days of San Francisco, the house of 
Charles Meinecke & Co. was established for the 
sale of imported foreign wines, principally of 
French and German production. 

In the selection of high-class goods suited to 
the tastes of the epicures of this Coast, great care 
was exercised; which fact, together with honest 
and fair dealing, secured for the house a reputation 
of the highest mercantile character, which it now 
bears. Mr. Henry Kunz is the active junior 
partner of the concern. Mr. Kunz has grown up 
with the house from a boy, and is recognized as 
one of the most conservative and brightest business 
men of San Francisco. 

——() —— 

Those magazine readers who do not include the 
OVERLAND MonTHLy in their subscriptions miss 
the best available source of information concerning 
the development and settlement of the west—a 
line of which that magazine makes a specialty. 
The OverRLAND has been placed on the school 
library list of all but three California counties. 

Inyo Register, Bishop, Cal. 
—_——0O——_ 

The Clergyman: It strikes me that I’ve seen 
your face before. 

The Prisoner: You have. I was in your 
Sunday school class five yéars. 

Echoes (Elmira, N. Y.) 


— ()——_ 


In ordering the Louis RoEpERER CHAMPAGNE 
you should be careful to name the particular 
brand wanted, the choice being entirely a matter of 
taste, there being no difference in quality. 

Granp Vin Sec (Brown Seal) is a dry wine; 
CarTE BLANCHE (White Seal) a rich wine; Brut 
(Gold Seal) an extra dry wine. These are the 
three brands of the finest Champagne known, and are 
for sale by MAconpRAY Bros. & LocKaRp, sole 
agents for Pacific Coast. 

ocaaaiiiniay 

The most extensive display of fine millinery 
goods in the City is at the establishments of MMe. 
Auma E. Keir, 24 Kearny St. and 808 Market 
St. The stock embraces all the latest designs in 
French and English spring wear. 

()—- 

Bound copies of OVERLAND MontHLy, $2.25; 
including one copy of ‘“‘The Panglima Muda,” a 
novel of Malayan life, by Rounsevelle Wildman, 
$3.00. 








26 Publisher's Column. 





The SpectaL Excursion to the GRanD CAN- 
YON OF THE CoLorApo RIVER in Arizona, as 
planned by the well known Tourists Agents, 
Tuomas Cook & Son; is the opportunity of a 
life-time. The Excursion will leave this City in 
June, under the personal escort of Pror. G. 
Wuarrton James of the Geographical Society of 
London, and who, from personal observation has 
made himself familiar with this, THE MOST STUPEN- 
DOUS PIECE OF NATURAL SCENERY IN THE WORLD. 

Keduced rates will be offered and full informa- 
tion furnished by THos. Cook & Son, 621 Market 
St., San Francisco. 


——o 
Orrice “ Dairy Report,” 320 Sansome St. 
San Francisco, April 20th, 1896. 
Messrs. Watson & Co., 
124 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

I desire to express my more than complete satis- 
faction with your Electropoise. I find that it 
has fulfilled all (and morethan) vou promised for 
it. It has completely overcome a devitalized con- 
dition with me, caused from overwork and illness 
and I find the strengthening effects from it to be 
permanent. It has been meat, medicine and va- 
cation to me, and has given me a capacity for work 
unknown to me for years. 

I shall consider it a privilege to at any time 
recommend the Electropoise as a vitalizing agent. 
This endorsement is but a poor expression of what 
I feel for the instrument, I cannot speak too 
highly of its merits. 

Very truly, Gro. A. Faytor. 


—_J0——_ 
To those wishing to purchase musical instru- 


ments we most earnestly recommend the several 
firms whose advertisements appear in our pages. 

All have long established reputations for fair, 
honest deaJing and have shown their enterprise by 
liberal use of the advertising pages of the OvEr- 
LAND. 





Que 

The Eastern merchant or manufacturer who 
wishes to find a market for his wares on the Pacific 
Coast, will find the OVERLAND MONTHLY the best 
medium for his use. It has been established more 
than a quarter of a century—it is the only illus- 
trated literary Magazine published west of the 
Rocky Mountains,—and its circulation is large 
and general among the class of people who have 
means to buy what they want. 

The fact that it covers the field of the great 
western half of the Continent and the Islands of 
the Pacific, gives it value to advertisers which 
no other publication can boast, while its advertis- 
ing rates are less in proportion to merit than 
those of any other publication. A six months’ 
trial will be a most convincing argument in its 
favor. 


The disciples of Izaak Walton will be glad to 
know the streams tributary to the Russian River, 
in the Counties of Sonoma and Mendocino, give 
promise of great sport for the next few weeks. 

We have it on good authority that trout have 
not been so plentiful in the various streams noted, 
for many years past. Those interested can obtain 
from the agents of the 8. F. & N. P. R. R. Co. a 
very complete map of the entire region in which 
the streams are located, as well as full information 
as to routes and other matters of interest. 


Napa Soda Water is the best known table water 
on the Pacific Coast, having almost entirely sup- 
planted the imported waters. (To-day thousands 
of bottles of Napa Soda are consumed at the table 
with both red and white wines) where a few years 
ago but hundreds were used. 


_—()—— 


Young Lawyer: I claim the release of my 
client on the ground of idiocy. He isa stupid 
fool, and is not responsible for any act he may 
have committed. 

Judge: He doesn’t appear stupid to me. 

Prisoner (interrupting): Your honor, look at 
the lawyer I’ve hired. Echoes (Elmira, N. Y.) 


== -0—— 


Fifteen miles from Boston isthe beautiful village 
of Canton, which is known around the world as 
the home of the Ristne Sun Stove PoutsH. In 
this village is the elegant residence of Hon. Elijah 
A. Morse, the proprietor of this business which 
has been so successful 

Mr. Morse has served eight years as a member 
of Congress from Massachusetts, and has been 
prominently mentioned for Governor of the State. 
In addidion to his Congressional duties Mr. Morse 
continues active in the management of his great 
business which has now reached enormous propor- 
tions. The Ristnc Sun Stove PortsH factory 
covers four acres and turns out 23,000,000 pack- 
ages in a year. 

The material from which the stove polish is 
made comes from Ceylon, India, and goes through 
a peculiar manipulation at the factory in Canton, 
and a large part of the product is exported to 
England and Australia. 

The superior quality of the goods, judiciously 
advertised in thousands of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, coupled with Mr. Morse’s sagacious business 
methods, tells the story. 





es 

The Overtanpr for April comes out in good 
season and has a table of contents that will add to 
the growing popularity of the West Coast 
favorite. Register, Vancouver, Wash. 
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WHISKIES —am_ 











“R, B. Hayden” 





“Gibson Rye.” 

“EE, L. Miles” Bourbon. 

‘“Jobn Ramsay’s” Islay Scotch. 
‘White Horse Cellar” Fine Scotch. 


TE ee 


CHARLES MEINECKE & CO. 


314 Sacramento Street, 






























SELF-ACTIN | 100 sss eee RADE 
€))_)HARTSHORNS sine for il OED ini 
$2.00 For a thoroughly enjoyable smoke try 
NOTICE on 6 ” a> eae 
NAME THUS a 
pg ABEL | so mom DOMINOES” #szs;nece 
EN | anywhere in Stogie Cigars. 
THEG uv | U.8.6n receipt Fine, fragrant, absolutely pure tobacco. 
| of Price. No artificial flavors. Guaranteed satis- 
| 


factory. EMPIRE TOBACOO 00., Wheeling, W.Va. 
Sample box (12), post-paid, 30 cents. 
“Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes.” 
| HAUTHAWAY’S 
| 


Russet and Patent-Leather Polish 


FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SHOES, 
It is the Best. 


Absolutely harmless, 


©) HARTSHORN) 


BEST SUITS 
ON EARTH 


aE MADE TO ORDER 
From Imported Stock for $20 and up- 









wards; from All-Wool Domestics for permancst, ensily . ap- 

$15 and upwards ; Overcoats $15 and A ESanding hhecem 

upwards; Pants $5 and upwards. SaaS te Susan evens 
where, or by mail for 


Zp 4 16 Cents per box. 
<ge C. L. HAUTHAWAY 
’ & SONS, 
346 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Shoe Polish. Established 1852- 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO CALL 


J. H. HAWES, 


Formerly in.... 26 Montgomery Street 
Crocker Building Room 6 








e * That we can always furnish the best CUT FLOWERS in the 
market. Special orders for Weddings and other occasions prompt- 
ly and carefully filled. 

MISSES LEVEY & COHN 
Telephone, East 702. 1125 Sutter Street, S. F. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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The:Stylish Stearns is 
A Good Wheel and True 


What more can anyone desire than a 
wheel to be trusted at all times and 
in all places? The Stearns has time 
and again been weighed in the balance 
and not found wanting. Why experi- 
ment with untried mounts when the 
STEARNS is universally known as 
the soul of satisfaction ? 


E. C. Stearns & Co. *Sivrrancisco™ 


4 
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EST 
ICYCLE 
OMT 


ITS NAME ITS 
GUARANTEE. senegal 
Scientific Model wz th 


See that the Christy Anatomical Saddle—the Perfec- 


tion of Saddle Construction—is fitted to your Bicycle. s 
ial 
Sent Free—Handsome Tilustrated Catalogue. rae i ctio n 
erte tru 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Finest Finish 





New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 1 Gu 
FACTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS, MAss. he Absolutely aranteed A 
Largest Manufacturers in the World of Bicycles, no Send for Catalogue. & + 
Athletic Supplies, Bicycle Sundries and Clothing. > Queen City Cycle Co., Buffalo, N. YY. & 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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The Columbia Nameplate is a guarantee of quality 
such as is furnished with no other bicycle. % 2% % 














When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.~’ 
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Ladies’ Bedford Cord 
Knee Boot. 
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“Ball-Bearing” Bicycle Shoe 


Many Styles—Men’s—Ladies’—High or Low-Cut. Corrugated Soles. Pratt Fasteners. No tying 
—no untying. Price, Black, $3.00; Tan, $3.50. Ladies’ ford Cord Knee Boot, $6.00. 


Be sure to get ‘‘Ball-Bearing’’ Shoes. We send them everywhere, express "paid, when not 
found at dealers. Booklet Free. 








C. H. FARGO & CO. (Makers), CHICAGO. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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‘ I ‘HE FOW! ER is the most highly finished io agate 
in the world.’" :: :: : 


Our Art Catalogue will convince you. Sent free on application. 


FOWLER CYCLE MNFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YoRE BosTonw 





When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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* Palmer Fabric % 

a a6 Aicycles 
s% BS 

az Makes a Tire ELASTIC a FOR ELITE RIDERS 

aT EASY RIDING and 4 THE SWELLEST WHEEL OF THE YEAR 
s% 2 Nine Models—Aluminam Silver, Maroon and Black Enamel Fin 
= FAST a — ne vey a — Tread— 
s2 o = tachable Sprocket. eight, 17-: 

ay (taking less strength to propel) K) “MOTHER OF PEARL QUEEN” IS A BEAUTY 

3 Write for our handsome Catalogue 

ws Ns Plymouth Cycle Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Ind. 
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wz Are Durable, GUARANTEED Ki} s . 
i and Easy to Mend. 4 E 5 
% : 
ae They are expensive, and “as 5 2 
sé only found on High-Grade Wheels. a - , = 
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3% PALMER PNEUMATIC TIRE CO. Ka S y Loe 00g 
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| ALADDIN LAMP CO, Newanx.'x: 5 
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‘Impossible to Build Better 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern factory in 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the highest 
mechanical skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we produce 


2 eke * 
$35 Bi¢ycle 


We use oe grade of cold drawn steel antes Set with the best steel forgings, made, 
carefully machined and rigidly inspected in our own ory. Our frames do not Our 
bearings are of the finest tool steel, ground accurately. Our entire construction is of the most 
approved and thoroughly up-to-date character in every detail and particular & HH HH 

NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 


We give the public the advantage of our superior facilities and sell at a fair price and at one 
price to all. Thus our popularity grows wt vt vt ot tt EE Et tt ol ut ut ut ut ut 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Catalogue mailed free. We want Agents everywhere. 
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the name of one stands forth 
conspicuous. It is the original 
standard make of single-tubes, 
the tires whose speed and dura- 
bility have won the whole 


world to single-tubes. 


You can have Hartfords on 
any high-grade bicycle if 


you insist. Cosy most. 
WORTH MOST. 





Theflarford Rubber\ orks 0 Hartford, Gan Na ao 


When you write. please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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TT CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
(SHINO RANGH ({OMPANY ||| © H. PHILLIPS, President 
i | C. H. PHILLIPS, Jr., Vice-President 
(A Corporation) (1! Cc. W. GATES, Sec’y and Treas. 
CHINO RANCH, NEAR LOS ANGELES, 41,973 ACRES. 
The Ranch consists of 20,000 acres of moist allovium for Beet Culture; 10,000 acres of loam 
land for Citrus Culture; and 11,000 acres of delightfully located Dairy Land, well watered. 


As showing the relative position of Chino to all the other beet sugar factories in the United States as to 
value of the lands that produce the beets, the following table is published as taken from the Report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year 1893: 


Acres Farmed Tons Harvested Sugar Produced, lbs. 
4171 49 353 15 06 7 










i iicnsienmaveiiaiemn:. wieninn 3 
Alvarado. 1803 20 324 486 
Watsonville. 6388 65 291 15 539 040 
Lehi, Utah.. 2755 26 801 4 708 500 
Grand Island, mm 1617 11 149 1 835 900 
Norfolk, Neb....... i 2807 2 625 4 107 300 
Staunton, Wihiee- cone cecevecseecnqnsenscbenntesianeien 50 350 50 027 


YIELD OF SUGAR. 
Per Acre es Beets. Per ton of Beets. 
3611 305.2 








itis sinesenieinetnmnleniainins siguselalicainatiaissieniacdaiiniit. aaineaiti 

BIVOBREO...0.0000000.. covercres socceeee: coscescoecscccs sesees coeegeesocooors cessoscceses 24884 220.7 
Watsonville.. Reinieansm sn onniilagin: enqeeitis: “bihidnalieaimpeinaninnaalatinidi 2432.5 238.0 
FS ee “ 153.3 
Grand —s Neb. 164.7 
Norfolk, Neb.......... 181.5 
Staunton, Va 144.6 





Annual consumption of sugar in the United States, 4,162,204,200 pounds. 
Annual production of sugar in the United States, ‘664,863,826 pounds. 


The great disproportion in the sugar consumed and the sugar produced in the United States, is convincing 
evidence that lande producing the HIGHEST GRADE SUGAR BEET EVER GROWN will always be 
sought for. 


The Chino Ranch ™ the greatest Beet Sugar Industry in the United States, the largest yield 
in tons per acre and the highest percentage of sugar per ton in the world. 


LANDS FOR RENT or SALE to intelligent and thrifty farmers. 
For pamphlets, copies of letters from Chino beet growers, etc., apply 


CHINO RANCH COMPANY 
(CHINO, CAL. 


Santa Clara Valley. 


MORGAN HILL AND SAN MARTIN 
RANCHES. 
PRUNE, PEACH. APRICOT, OLIVE AND VINE. 


Out of the 19,000 acres in these two ranches, we now offer 8,000 unsold on easy terms and at low 
rates of interest. These lands lie on the line of the Southern Pacific railroad, between the cities of San 
Jose and Gilroy, in one of the most favored spots in Santa Clara Valley. The coast line now in course 
of construction will place these lands on the main through overland route to the east, the completion of 
which road will insure a great influx of additional settlers on these ranches. The rapidly growing towns 
of Morgan Hill and San Martin, situated on the ranches bearing their respective names, already enjoy 
the fastest train service on the Pacific Coast. 

One can paint an ideal picture of a ten or twenty acre tract, and we can fit the picture, for the 
reason that we have every variety of soil that can be found in Santa Clara Valley. We have sandy 
sediment soil; black loamy soil; adobe soil; gravelly soil; land heavily timbered with live oak, white 
oak, sycamore, laurel and buckeye trees; hill land cleared or timbered ; hill and valley land, combined 
or separate, land near town or remote; land on either of three creeks; land with ever-living springs 
thereon. As 9 matter of fact, there is not a body of land of its size in California that has such a variety 
of soil so well located. Churches and good schools are already established, and the hundreds of 
purchasers, now resident, who have planted thousands of acres of orchards, can testify to the excellent 
climate and favorable location. pas*>APPLY TO 


C. H. PHILLIPS, «- 32 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Cal. 
T. 8S. MONTGOMERY, MAwnaGer. 
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A LIVING VOLCANO 


The Wilder’s Steamship Company eer ee re 


Volcano can be reached with trifling inconvenience. 











THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


Fine iron steamboats fitted with electric lights and bells, convey the passengers from Honolulu 
to Hilo. A greater part of the voyage is made in smooth water. The steamers pass close to the coast 
so that the shore can be readily seen. Natives engaged in their simple occupations, planters raising 
sugar-cane, and cattle men in the midst of their herds give life to an ever varying scene. The scenery 
is the finest in the world. Leaving Honolulu the rugged coast of Oahu and Molokai is passed, thence 
the beautiful and fertile island of Maui. After crossing the Hawaiia Channel a continuous view of sixty 
miles of the coast can be had. First high cliffs, against which the ever restless waves dash. Just 
above, the black rocks and further up, the cliffs are decorated with a most magnificent tropical growth. 
Every few hundred feet cataracts and waterfalls lend an ever changing beauty to the scene. From the 
brow of these cliffs fields of sugar-cane stretch back for miles; beyond, the heavy dark green of the coffee 
plantations and the tropical forest form a sharp contrast to the lighter shade of the fields of cane. 

The sea voyage terminates at Hilo Bay, pronounced by all who have seen it, by far more 
beautiful than any of the far famed ports of the Mediterranean. ; 

The sailing time of the steamers has been changed and the speed increased sothat only one night 
is spent on the water. Tourists are conveyed from Hilo to the Volcano over a fine macadamised road 
wending its way through a dense tropical forest of great trees and huge ferns, beautiful climbing and 
flowering vines. 

The Volcano House is modern in all its appointments. The table is supplied, not only with all 
that the market affords, but also with game, fruit and berries from the surrounding country. ‘ 

Steam sulphur baths have been entirely renewed and refitted. Wonderful cures from consumption, 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis, scrofula and other blood ailments have been effected. Those suffering from 
nervous prostration regain complete health in a few weeks, the pure air of the mountains and the steam 
sulphur baths being the necessary remedies. Beautiful walks in all directions give ample employment 
for those to whom brain work is prohibited. 

For further particulars inquire of Wilder’s Steamship Company (Limited) Honolulu. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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JAPAN AND CHINA 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA AND HONGKONG 





Connections at Yokohama for all ports in Japan, North China and. Corea; at 
Hongkong for East Indian, Australian and European ports. 


Four First-Class Steamers— Superior Table. 


In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoid- 
ing the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 


Steamers Leave San Francisco at 3 P. M. 


Coptic (via Honolula) ....... Monday, June 15, 1896 
Gaelic (via Honolulb)....... Thursday, July 2, 1896 
Doric. Tuesday, July 21, 1896 
Belgic (via Honolulu).. Saturday, August 8, 1896 





Principal Agencies in the United States: 
Chicago, 191 and 230 So, Clark Street; 
nati, Carew (Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (So. Pacific Co ); 
Philadelphia, 40 So. Third and 20 So. Broad Streets ; 
Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry 


Boston, 292 Washington and 9g State Streets ; 


York City, 287 and 349 Broadway ; 
St. Louis, 213 and 220 No. Fourth Street. 





Coptic (via Honolulu)..Wednesday, Aug. 26, 1896 
BRB Garcccccccsces crcsceced Saturday, -eptember 12, 1896 
Doric (via Honolulu)....Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1896 


Baltimore, 207 East German Street ; 
Cincin- 
New 


Gaze & Sons, and Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 
Head Office: 425 Market Street, San Francisco. Cal. 





ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
225 Rooms, Single or En Suite 
ELEVATOR 


American Plan. mg $2.00 to $2.50 per day. Parlors 
and rooms with bath extra 
Coach and Carriage at depot on arrival of al! :rains 


Stage Office to LICK OBSERVATORY 








Oregon Railway int 
Navigation Co.—* 


Wee MAGNIFICENT 
SHORT SEA TRIP 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO and ASTORIA and PORTLAND, 
For All Points North and East. 
Ro Traveler Should a. = Se beautiful 
63 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
General Passenger Agent, 
PORTLAND, OR. 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 
W. H. HURLBURT, 


F. F. CONNOR, General Agent. 








Royal 
Exchange 
Assurance 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1720 


Cash Assets, - - - -  $ 20,000,000 
Losses Paid, - - - - - 180,000,000 
ROBT. DICKSON, Manager 


NATHAN & KINGSTON, AGENTS 
401 Montgomery Street. 


>: BANK SAFES 
Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK, 


C. B. PARCELLS, %1_Acest 
No. 6 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Second-hand Safes taken in exchange, and Safes re- 
paired. 
Standard Scales. _ Bicycles and Repairs. 


FISHING TACKLE 


An immense stock from which 
to seleet your outfit 


ALL THE NOVELTIES .. . 








Guns and Hunters’ 
Equipments 


GEO. W. SHREVE, 


739 Market Street, - - San Francisco 
Opposite Examiner Office. 
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‘ 1896 





TELLS ALL ABOUT THIS REGION 


“To see GIANT | agEENeRMMEE hen oc 8 hae as 7 
GEYSER in erup- . eames 

tion is one of the ae Sa ie 

grandest sights | ene ~ a 

in YELLOW- || See aa sie, PE k. 

STONE Park. |[ ae 

A vast accumu- | [= Rees sight that a pen 





picture cannot 
describe, and 
must be seen to 
air to the height | & Bias Pag “A be appreciated. 
of 250 feet, with |} ae anaes Sot, = = 3] | The displays of 

: ar: erat fe gt Ae this wonderful 
geyser are un- 
doubtedly the 
finest, the most 
stupendous and 
awful, of any- 
thing of similar 
character in the 
world.” 


lation of hot wa- 
ter and steam 
sailing into the 





a retching and 
growling omi- 
nous to those 
near by, it is a 











YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


REACHED BY Pacific * * 
so er ta ren one Tener 7 Rail « « 


SEND S1x Cents IN STAMPS FOR OUR TOURIST Book, TO 
CHAS. 8. FEE, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn., 


or T. K. STATELER, General Agent Reed « ¥ 
638 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 











When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Golden Eagle Hotel 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





. 


Ww 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


aie 


t 


Commercial and Political GRAY & TITUS_* 


Headquarters PROPRIETORS 


ress 160 Texemoneno 43 | «=M IL LARD H OTE “2 


N. GRAY & CO. OMAHA, NEB. 


se SE | J. E. MARKEL & SON, Proprietors. 
or” 
641-643-645 SACRAMENTO STREET, corner Webb First-Class in all its Appointments. Centrally located 
RATEs, $3.00 To $5.00 PER Day. 














EmBALMING A SPECIALTY SAN FRANCISCO 





Take the 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


when you go EAST. This popular line now 
in thelead. Operating ten thousand miles 
of track in ten different States and Territo- 
tories, with equipment of the latest design. 
Running daily and leaving San Fran- 
cisco at 5 P. M.—both Pullman Palace and 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, newly upholstered 








] 
and up to date in every respect. 

Weekly excursions leave every Wednesday for Boston, personally 
accompanied by polite attendant through to destination. 


Ticket Office, 644 Market Street, 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


When you “rite, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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Hunter Cycles 


ARE MADE LIKE 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


First class in every respect — comparisons 
invited. 

HUNTERS have gun barrel tubeing, double 
truss fork crown, visible bearings, easy and 
positive adjustment, extra large bearings and 
barrel hubs, adjustable cranks and handle bar. 
A practical wheel made by practical mechanics. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Fulton, N. Y. 


_— >+—__—_ 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
PHIL. B. BEKEART 


159 New Montgomery Street 
eee SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Vichy Springs, 


MENDOCINO COUNTY, 


THREE MILES FROM UKIAH, TERMINUS OF 
Ss. F. & N. P. RY. 


>+~@>+ 


Situation, location and scenery not surpassed. Only known 
natural electric water. Warm “ champagne ’”’ baths. 

The only place in the world, of this class.of waters, where the 
bath tubs are supplied by a continuous’ flow, of,warm water direct 
from the springs. 


TERMS: $12 to $14 per Week. 


Postoffice and telephone at the Springs. 


WM, DOOLAN, Proprietor. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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NOW IT ONLY TAKES 
ONE MAN 


Well dressed aud up to date to 
convince you that H. S. Bridge 
& Co: are the best Tailors in 
San Francisco. 


IN OLDEN TIMES 


You will remember that it was 
said and currently believed to 
be true that 


iT TOOK NINE TAILORS 
TO MAKE A MAN 


In matters of dress H.S. Bridge 
& Co. do not need this amount 
of assistance, but will make a 
man of you on short notice 
without outside help. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER 
a specialty 


622 Market Street, 


UP STAIRS. 





For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 


blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 
Tables, Brewers, Bookbind- 
ers, Canners, Candy-makers, 
Dyers, Flour _ Foundries, 


Laundries, t-Hangers, 
Printers, Painters, Shoe Factories, stable emen, Tar- 
Roofers, Tanners, Tailors, etc. BUCHANAN BROTHERS 
Brush Manufacturers, 609 Sacramento Street. 


| Blair's Pills 





Great English Remedy for 


{GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists, or 224 William St.. New York. 
i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 





HOTEL FAIRMOUNT 


BEN F. TRUE, Proprietor 
Junction Market, Fell, and Polk Sts. | San Francisco, Cal. 


» First-Class Family 
, and Commercial 
Hotel 


=6= 


Newly Furnished with 
all Modern Im- 
provements 


-O= 


ES Elevator, Electric Bells, 
Fire Alarms, Etc. 


| 
Terms $1.50 per day and upwards. Special rates bythe | 


month or week. Telephone, South 677. 








Send 10cts.in stamps THE PALISADE M’F'G Co., 
for samples of Soap and Powder. Yonkers, N. Y. 


Have you a feel- 

ing of weight in 

the Stomach — 

Bloating after 

eating — Belch- 

ing of Wind— 

Vomiting of Food 

—Waterbrash— 

Heartburn—Bad Taste in the Mouth 
in the Morning—Paipitation of the 
Heart, due te Distension of Stomach 
—Cankered Mouth—Gas in the Bowels 
—Loss of Flesh—Fickle Appetite— 
§ Depressed, Irritable Condition of the 
Mind — Dizziness — Headache—Con- 
stipation or Diarrhea? Then you have 


DYSPEPSIA 


in one of its many forms. The one positive 
cure for this distressing complaint is 


Acker’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


by mail, prepaid, on a of 25 cents. 

CHARLES Bauenz, Hotel Imperial, New 
York, Gays: “I suffered horrible from dys- 
pepsia, but ane pid ,rablets, taken after 
meals, have cured m 


Acker Medicine Co., 20 Chambers St., N. Y. 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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GRAND HOTEL 


THE BEST HOTEL IN UKIAH CITY, CAL. 


ll Stages oArrive at and Depart from this ftouse #< 


_s¢ FREE ’BUS 1 








BAGGAGE OF GUFSTS CONVEYED FREE OF CHARGE TO AND FROM TRAINS 


B. S. HIRSCH, Proprietor 


Queen Lity Soap 


THE FINE3T LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family Washing in 
the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age can 


4a BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.“@6 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CoO. 


Office, 307 Sacramento Street 
Factory, 17th and Rhode Island Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


GAMUEL BROS. & CO. | 


132-134 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Fin’ oig Bourbon Whiskies 


ee 














CONTROLLERS 


Home Comfort . Diamond Bee 
Golden Pheasant Club 


—- 


OWNERS OF 


CARMELITA Ano 
MT. DIABLO VINEYARDS 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 


































2,000 tapestry paintings to choose from. 38 artists employed, including gold 
medalists of the Paris Salon. Send $12.50 for a $75.00 painting, 32 inch. x 
6 foot, just for an introduction. 


Decorators 


Write for color schemes; designs; estimates. 
Artists sent to all parts of the world, to do every 
sort of decorating and painting. We are educa- 
ting the country in color-harmony. Relief; 
stained glass; wall paper; carpets; furniture; 
draperies; etc. Send $5.00 for a $25.00 color . 
scheme to decorate your house. 


Wall Papers 
Spring styles designed by gold-medal artists, 
from ro cts. roll up. Samples 10 cts. Send 25 
cts. for compendium of 140 studies. 





Tapestry [laterials 


We manufacture tapestry materials. Superior to 
foreign goods, and half the price. Book of sam- 
ples, to cts. Send $1.50 for 2 yds. of No. 6— 
5° inch goods for a trial order—worth $3.00. 


School 


Six 3-hour tapestry-painting lessons, in studio, $5. 
Complete instruction by mail, $1. Tapestry paint- 
ings rented; full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such 
advantages offered pupils. Send $1.00 for com- 
plete instructions in tapestry paintings and com- 
pendium of 140 studies. 


J. F. DOUTHITT, 


American Tapestry and Decorative Company, 

















286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


“MANUAL OF ART DECORATIONS”—200 royal quarto pages; 50 full- 
page illustrations (11 colored) of original interiors and tapestry 
studies. Price, $2. If you want to be up-to-date on decora- 
tion don’t fail to get this book. Price, $2., worth $50. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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To Lovers 
of Art —- 


Our High Art Publication 


BEAUTIFUL FORMS 
ue AND FACES 


MANIRY 





Sent upon receipt of 50 cents for — 
Plain, or $1.00 for Art Edition. fi 


Send 10 cents for our Monthly Poster 
in Colors; $1.00 per year. 


Chicago Photo Eng. Co. 


POSTER MAKERS 
CHICAGO 


79-81 firtn Ave. CHICAGO, | nt 


KOLB & DENHARD — 


CALIFORNIA (f. \ FINE OLD NONPAREIL'§ 


Wines 2 Brandies Q\\ ¥y Byes Bourbon Whisks 








Sole Agents he Pacific Coast for BIRCH? rs ; GINGER ALE. 
Office and Vaults, 420-426 Montgomery St., San Francisco 














¥ E. R. DURKEE & CO. 
Condiments of Every Description. 
— a re RK Ea ~ 
yo : Q 
S 
ices ustard — 

ra Mustard, Extracts, Salad Dress- 

ng, Sauces, Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and 

wae ‘Each and every article of the 

choicest kind, full weight and of full 

strength and ‘flavor. Gold Medals and 


Diplomas «warded at Columbian Exposi- 
tion to each article exhibited for Superi- 





ority to all others. These articles cannot 


be excelled, and we challenge comparison 
with any goods sold. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Painted by W. Kray See OVERLAND, June, 1993. 


The Lorelei. 





Hon. William J. McConnell, LL. D., Governor of Idaho. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON’S conceited assertion that ‘‘ good talkers are only found in 

Paris’’ may be true. Still it has been remarked that certain members of the 
Sanctum are more than mediocre conversationalists,— ornaments to the circle,—men 
of mark. They, the talkers, have absorbed whatever meed of praise comes sanc- 
tumward. If the Parson and the Contributor are pointed out on the street and 
quoted in the newspapers, invited to banquets, asked to read papers before learned 
societies, we feel it is only their due. Instead of showing jealousy we are secretly 
elated at their favor. Every member of the circle fills his own modest niche. The 
Editor, the Poet, the Reader, know that they are just as accomplished listeners as 
the Parson is an accomplished talker. The good listener does not hold the exalted 
place in polite society that the good talker does, but surely he is quite as important. 
A man, we have all agreed, is never a perfect success as a talker unless he be as 
Well a listener. ‘‘ Not to listen is not merely a want of politeness, it is a mark of 
disrespect.”’ 

The Contributor had been airing his opinions on the Cuban question. The Re- 
viewer had an idea, and he struggled to clothe it in imposing verbiage. The Con- 
tributor gazed absently out of the great south window toward the weather signals 
on the Mills’ Building. He may have understood beforehand what the Reviewer was 
trying to express, or he may have had the faculty of listening while thinking of 
What he means to reply, but it was not long before the Reviewer began to stutter 
ind stumble. He closed abruptly in the middle of a sentence,— his ideas discon- 
certed and his vanity wounded. The Contributor without noticing either the unfin- 
isiied argument or the brokén feeble finale, went on with the thread of his harrangue 

hough the Reviewer had not spoken. 
Copyright, 1896, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 


Commercial Publishing Company, S. F. 
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The Contributor’s oblivious rudeness and the Reviewer’s poorly concealed an- 
noyance sent a smile around the circle. 

The Artist. ‘‘ There is no question but that our Contributor is an accomplished 
monologist. Euripides has described him, ‘ He is a talker and needs no questioning 
before he speaks.’ We all admire the ease and agility with which he skips from the 
cause of the downtrodden Cubans to Reed’s presidential chances. He is equally in- 
teresting on the cathode ray and the Sinai Gospels. Yet, if | may be allowed to 
interrupt and criticise at the same moment, |! would say that he shares with all 
egotists their radical defect — polite inattention to the conversation of their peers. | 
want to have this matter out once for all with the Contributor, for | have long been 
a silent sufferer from his courteous condescension. It should not be necessary for 
me always to call him to earth with a question. He carries his habit too far. When 
he talks | do more than merely lend him a semi-conscious ear, | give him freely both 
my ears and my eyes. Iam willing to put up with this form of impertinence from 
my Senator, my creditor, or the man of whom | am to ask a favor, but from the 
Circle —never! Ican imagine only one thing more stupid than a dinner party of 
brilliant-monologists,— a dinner party of listeners only. As Balzac says —‘ Nothing 
brings more profit in the commerce of society than the small change of attention.’ ”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘1 do not think | can be accused of being inattentive to the 
Artist’s uncalled-for philippic. 1 am too old to change my bad habits and too proud 
to be held up as a horrible example. I am willing, however, modestly to confess 
that for some time I have been aware that | am a better talker than listener. If | 
am a poor listener it is because | have never received proper encouragement in my 
youth. ‘The Art of Conversation,’ ‘How to Become a Conversationalist,’’ are 
familiar titles in every library. The conversationalist is patted on the back in prose 
and in verse. If for a moment he gives up his prerogative of being the central 
figure, he sinks to the dead level of a bored listener to some halting speaker’s 


+e 


threadbare platitudes. ; 
The Poet. ‘1 will vouch for the glorification of the talker in poetry :-— 


Form’d by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
advised Pope, and Milton testifies, 
With thee conversing | forget all time. 


The Artist. ‘Still | wish one might say of the Contributor as Sidney Smith 
said of Macaulay, ‘ He has occasional flashes of silence, that make his conversation 
perfectly delightful.’ ’’ 

The Typewriter. ‘* There is a gentleman out here that would like to have a short 
conversazione with the Artist. He complains that he had a story in the March 
OVERLAND, and that the Artist put flowing Dundrearies on his clean shaven hero.”’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ No doubt the whiskers had plenty of time to grow while the 
tale was awaiting publication.”’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ It seems to me that a readable article might be written on the 
genesis of a good listener. Success in life nine times out of ten makes a good talner. 
The successful man is seldom a listener. The listener is the courtier, for the poo! 
man can win more by intelligent attention than by the brilliancy of his conversation. 
The unsuccessful man who talks well is put down as unpractical, and dismissed wit! 
a shrug of the shoulders. His mistake is that he assumes that people will listen t 
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ijeas without making a mental inventory of the speaker. The rich man should be 
respectfully listened to for what he is and not for what he says. Remember this, 
and many things will be forgiven you, even your failures in life.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ The Parson reminds me of the man who talked steadily for 
two hours on the Silver Question to a deaf man, and left remarking that he, the 
deaf man, was the most entertaining conversationalist he ever met.”’ 


‘THE Reader. ‘‘1 have run across the titles of a lot of curious old books of Crom- 
well’s time. They rival our modern appellations of ‘ The Tinted Venus,’ ‘ The 
Gilded Sin,’ and ‘ The Heavenly Twins.’ Listen,—‘ The Christian Sodality; or 
Catholic Hive of Bees, Sucking the Honey of the Churches’ Prayer from the 
Blossoms of the Word of God, Blowne out of the Epistles and Gospels of the Divine 
Service throughout the Yeare, Collected by the Puny Bee of all the Hive, not worthy 
to be named otherwise than by these Elements of his name, F.P.’ ‘ A Fan to drive 
away Flies: a theological treatise on Purgatory.’ ‘A most Delectable Sweet Per- 
fumed Nosegay for God’s Saints to Smell at.” ‘A Reaping-Hook, well tempered, 
for the Stubborn Ears of the coming Crop; or, Biscuit baked in the Oven of Charity, 
carefully conserved for the Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and 
the Sweet Swallows of Salvation.’ ‘Eggs of Charity, layed by the Chickens of the 
Covenant, and boiled with the Water of Divine Love. Take Ye and eat.’ ‘Hooks 
and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches.’ ‘ High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness.’ 
‘The Spiritual Mustard Pot, to Make the Soul Sneeze with Devotion.’ ”’ 
The Artist. ‘‘ No doubt the publications of the aboriginal Salvation Army. 
The Reader. ‘‘As | went through a list of these archaic book captions the 
thought came to me that | might bring some fame to the circle by indicting a bibelot 
on ‘The Fashion in Book Titles,— How They Change.’ There is a fashion in 
naming of new books — that is novels. In Thackeray, Dickens, and Levers’s day 
the name of the hero generally gave his name to the volume. J. Fenimore Cooper, 
Victor Hugo, Dumas, and Walter Scott affected descriptive titles, while Charles 
Reade and Wilkie Collins went in for mystery. To-day the title is more often 
chosen without regard to anything between covers, like Artemas Ward’s celebrated 
lecture on ‘ The Babes in the Wood,’— for example, ‘ Ships that Pass in the Night,’ 
or for pure sensationalism note ‘ An Amazing Marriage,’ ‘ A Sawdust Doll,’ ‘ Two 
Women and a Fool,’ ‘ Two Men ina Boat.’ However I only intend to outline and 
patent my idea now. Later—who can tell?—it may appear in sweet-smelling 
vellum, heralded by a home-for-the-feeble-minded poster by Beardsley. It is thus 
great thoughts have their birth.’’ 
The Reviewer. ‘‘ How would you classify ‘ The Panglima Muda ’.”’ 


‘¢ TT IS written,’’ asserted the Contributor, with a majestic wave of the hand, 
‘‘that Cuba shall be free. Fashions in clothes change, so they must in 
yovernments. The powdered wig, knee breeches, and high red-heeled shoes have 
vone the way of the divine right of kings. Debased, broken-spirited servitude is 
less noisy than rampant, hot-headed liberty, but as for me | prefer my champagne 
my glass to it well corked and secured in bottles. It may spoil the table linen at 
st, but it will soon settle and be fit to drink. The Cubans have served their 
prenticeship. Four hundred years of unrequited labor pays any debt that may be 
ing to their progenitors. It is not for us to criticise their nationality or color. 
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They are what their protecting Mother Spain has made them. Their excesses in 
the struggle for liberty are nothing in comparison to the outrages of the chivalrous 
officers of the land of Ferdinand and Isabella. 1 want to see Cuba free only because 
I believe it is right that she should be. I do not believe that any power on earth 
has the legal or moral right to fasten on the necks of a million and a half of human 
beings the galling yoke of a debt that is monstrous in its size and in its future 
consequences. Spain is fighting, not because she really cares to hold Cuba, but 
because she wants to compel her to pay to her creditors three hundred million dollars, 
a sum of money ten times the size of the debt that the great State of Virginia has 
admitted time and again that she was absolutely unable to meet. Spain has sent to Cuba 
within a year 140,000 soldiers. Forty thousand of them rot in Cuban soil. She is 
spending one million dollars a day. She is cooped up in the city of Havana, and yet 
she refuses to ackn-wledge that there is a war going on on the Island. Foreign 
correspondents are refused passes to the front; they are not permitted on pain of 
death to visit the insurgents’ camp, and yet the official despatches report brilliant 
Spanish victories and claim that the rebels are but a handful of bandits. If Captain- 
General Weyler is such a genius and his troops so invincible, it is natural that he 
should want all the world to know it. If there is no war in Cuba and the Spanish 
troops are so humane in their treatment of old men and women, why then are the 
representatives of our great journals forbidden to leave Havana? If all these things 
are true, Spain has nothing to fear from American recognition of the so-called 
belligerents. It is the duty of every civilized power to uphold civilization. Because 
England was deaf to the cries of 50,000 dying Armenians is no reason why America 
should close her ears and eyes to Spanish atrocities in this hemisphere. 1 should 
not care if three fourths of the Cuban army were blacks instead of one fourth. | 
would rather see them free and murdering one another than being murdered by the 
most Christian kingdom of Spain. One or two generations would teach them the 
great lessons of freedom. Let this country formally recognize Cuba, and the world 
will recognize Spain’s bankruptcy. It is un-American to wait longer.’’ 
The Office Boy. ‘‘ Proof.’’ 





























THE PROSPECTIVE 


N 1854 the ports of the 
Japanese Empire were 
opened by treaty stipula- 
tions to the commerce of 
the world. We are to 
consider in this paper the 
question as to whether 
that event was to mark 
an era of progress in the 
civilization of mankind, and especially 
the question as to whether it was fraught 
with good or evil to the industries of our 
own country. Less than half a century 
has elapsed since the seals which bound 
the Japanese Empire in seclusion were 
broken. A half a century in the history 
f nations is a period as recent as the 
‘esterday of individual life. The brief 
period during which the people of Japan 
lave enjoyed relations of amity and 
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A PORCELAIN KILN, 


INFLUENCE OF JAPAN UPON 
INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA. 


W. H. MILLS. 





THE 


comity with the other nations of the 
world is not sufficient to afford the data 
in the way of statistical facts determinate 
of the ultimate consequences. But the 
fact that an insular empire, embracing 
forty millions of people, enjoying a high 
state of civilization, and to which more 
perhaps than to any other people on the 
earth the term ‘‘ hermit nation’’ was ap- 
propriately applicable, has assumed its 
position among the nations of the earth, 
is highly significant and opens a broad 
field of speculative inquiry. 

Civilization has been defined to be 
that state of society in which the rela- 
tions and the rights of men are recog- 
nized and conceded. Accepting this 
definition, the people of Japan enjoyed a 
degree of civilized existence. They con- 
stituted a nation, having a_ central 
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authority, to which the entire people 
yielded fealty and obedience. They had 
made some progress in jurisprudence, 
and possessed a body of laws, somewhat 
feudal in their character it is true, but 
adequate to the preservation of civil 
order and to the enforcement of the rela- 
tive rights of the subjects of the Empire. 
They had evolved a literature closely 
allied to the mythological stage of 
literary development. They had some 
knowledge of a few of the sciences. The 
art of the nation presented an eccentric 
advancement, being peculiarly national 
and uninfluenced by successive stages of 
schools, or by the external influence of 
foreign schools. It was a civilization 
upon a low plane of commercial and 
industrial efficiency. It was however a 
state of civil order, and constituted a 
well formed national existence and a 
broad foundation for future growth and 
development. 
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The conclusion that commercial inti- 
macy between people who have attained 
a high civilization and people on a lower 
plane of efficiency will ultimately result 
in the equalization of the two has been 
received without question. Therefore 
when the ports of Japan were opened, 
the event was accepted as the advent of 
European civilization in Japan and the 
period at which the old methods of 
Japanese life would date the beginning 
of their extinction. Western nations 
forced upon Japan this new relation with 
the obvious purpose of establishing com- 
mercial relations with that people in the 
full knowledge and belief of conferring 
upon them the status of civilized being 
which they themselves enjoyed. 

The thoughtful consideration of the 
effect of Japanese competition with 
American industry is beset by prejudices. 
Every economic theory demands a hear- 
ing and insists that the whole future 
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relation between Japan and America 
shall be regulated in accordance with its 
peculiar view of the true relation be- 
tween nations. 


The prejudices of men are easily 
aroused against competition with a 
foreign people, especially when that 


people is alien in race, religion, tradition, 
and all other elements of sympathy. 
The prejudice which has been engen- 
dered against the Mongolian hordes, as 
they have been termed, is now being 
worked to advantage by those who are 
too ready to declare that unless their 
peculiar theory of governmental policy 
is put in force at once, the Japanese will 
reduce our people to a condition of 
poverty and our nation to the position of 
a dependency of this Oriental empire. 

A Senator in Congress from this State 
has declared that the ‘‘ Japanese are 
able to disastrously affect the markets of 
the world,’’ and the quotation of his own 
words will best indicate the alarmed 
state of his mind. He says: ‘* What 
England will do we can only imagine. 
Unless she alters her method, she will 
be brought to the feet of Japan in the 
struggle for supremacy.’’ This gentle- 
man is an apostle of the theory of high 
protection, and he appears to be willing 
to exaggerate the menace of Japanese 
competition in favor of the success of his 
party in an approaching national contest. 
If Japan is able to bring Great Britain to 
her feet, she is indeed a formidable rival 
of the civilized nations of the world. 

It is admitted that Japanese industries 
are in their infancy ; that they are just 
struggling into existence. It is equally 
well known that the industrial efficiency 
of the Western nations is vastly superior 
to that of Japan. The comparative 


stage of development herein indicated is 
one which, according to the best accepted 
canons of the doctrine of high protection, 
should be invoked by Japan and not by 


us. It is one of the fundamental tenets 
of the doctrine of high protection that 
infant industries should be given a mono- 
poly of the home market until the con- 
ditions are established which enable 
them successfully to meet the competi- 
tion of their more advanced neighbors. 
The creation of alarm concerning Japan- 
ese competition may promote the triumph 
of a party or the domination of an econ- 
omic theory in our own government, and 
so the partisan Senator perceives the 
opportunity of achieving a distinct ad- 
vantage for his party and his political 
faith. We are accustomed to endure 
with well bred patience the performance 
of the amateur and to encore with motives 
of generous encouragement. We may 
therefore attribute the alarmed prophecy 
of the honorable Senator to his unfamili- 
arity with the doctrines he appears to be 
so anxious to promote. 

Another honorable Senator, represent- 
ing an adjoining State, who has achieved 
leadership in the advocacy of the free 
coinage of silver, points the warning 
finger at commercial relations with a 
nation wherein the purchasing power of 
silver has not declined. This gentleman 
declares that we shall not be able to 
compete with the Japanese when their 
labor is paid with silver and ours with 
gold because of the difference in the pur- 
chasing power of the two metals. It is 
his avowed purpose to use the danger of 
commercial relations with Japan from 
this source as an argument in favor of a 
return to the free coinage of legal tender 
silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. 
Labor agitators pretend to a state of 
alarm at the disastrous consequences. to 
ensue by commercial intimacy with a 
nation where the scale of wages is so 
much lower than in our own. All these 
apprehensions, whether real or merely 
professed, are used to strengthen the 
peculiar economic or financial theories of 
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those who put them forth. They consti- 
tute a distinct barrier to that thoughtful 
consideration which the magnitude of 
the questions at issue deserves. 

It is the sincere purpose of this paper 
to present such facts as may aid us in 
reasoning from present causes to future 
effects, from existing conditions to future 
consequences, to ascertain what we have 
to fear or to hope from a new relation 
between this Oriental nation and our 
It is the further purpose to ascer- 
tain by thoughtful research the forces 
which underlie the development of the 
two nations and races, to the end that 
we may form some rational conclusion 
as to the ultimate consequences of inti- 
macy between them. 

It is no part of the purpose of this 
paper to present here any outline of the 
history of Japan, except in so far as that 


own. 
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history may throw light upon the apti- 
tude of that people for manufactures and 
commerce, and their readiness to assimi- 
late our form of civilized existence. 

From 1550 to 1639, a period of eighty- 
nine years, almost a century, the Portu- 
guese sustained trading relations with 
the people of Japan. They introduced 
to the attention of that people Western 
arts, sciences, and religion. During the 
period of this commercial relation, the 
Portuguese exported $300,000,000 in 
gold, an average of $3,500,000, annually. 
The Oriental prejudice against foreign 
nations drove the Portuguese out. They 
made no impression whatever upon the 
modes of thought or habits of the Japan- 
ese people. It is true that the Japanese 
acquired from the Portuguese some 
knowledge of metallurgy not before pos- 
sessed, but it is a justifiable generaliza- 
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tion to say that the Portuguese made no 
impression upon the general conditions 
of the country. In this instance, we 
have a Christian and civilized nation in 
contact with Japan from 1550 to 1639, 
without influencing in any way the 
regular course of Japanese development 
on the national plane, or in accordance 
with the evolutionary force which was 
inherent in the racial attributes. 

Ten years after the close of the trading 
relations which had subsisted between 
the Portuguese and Japan, the Dutch en- 
tered the country in a similar relation in 
1649, and maintained that relation to 
1671, a period of twenty-two years. It 
appears that the metallic wealth of Japan 
attracted the attention of the Dutch, and 
during the commercial relations between 


these people, the principal object of com- 
mercial exchange related to copper and 
gold. But 1671 saw the close of the 
Dutch relations, and as in the case of 
the Portuguese, the treaty of 1854, nearly 
two hundred years afterwards, found the 
Japanese in about the same state of de- 
velopment that would have ensued had 
they never had intercourse at all with 
the Western powers. 

According to Japanese history, the first 
sword was forged in the reign of Emperor 
Sujim, about fifty years before the Chris- 
tian era, so that for nearly two thousand 
years at least, according to their own 
history, they have been equal to the 
manufacturing and tempering of edged 
tools. They have made no marked ad- 
vance in this direction, however, except 
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as relates to implements of war. The 
manufacturing skill of any people is 
always on the line of their personal 
necessities. For nearly a thousand years 
internecine war was the normal condition 
of Japan and an excellent sword was the 
evolution of that condition. 

The first Englishman to visit Japan 
was William Adams. He was the pilot 
of a Dutch ship and landed on the coast 
of Japan at some date between 1600 and 
1610. The historic mention of this Wil- 
liam Adams fixes the date of his appear- 
ance in Japan as the earlier years of the 
Seventeenth Century. He was made 
welcome by the Japanese. 1nd was given 
the very high sounding title of Hatamoto, 
the translation of which is not at hand. 
That instruction in ship building by an 
Englishman was given very early in the 
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Seventeenth Century is proven by the 
fact that in 1613, a date well ascertained, 
Captain Saris established an English fac- 
tory at Harido, having visited the country 
no doubt through the assurance of Wil- 
liam Adams that the Japanese were 
ready to adopt English manners and cus- 
toms. From this it will be observed that 
naval architecture in Japan has had 
nearly three hundred years of growth, 
and the first lesson in this art was taught 
by a competent ship-builder and naviga- 
tor who was himself a member of the 
foremost maritime race of the earth. 
Thus the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
the English, have been instructors of 
Japan, the Portuguese instruction begin- 
ning 347 years ago, the Dutch 263 years 
ago, and the English 286 years ago. It 
will also be observed that since the Por- 
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tuguese trading treaty closed, in 1639, 
the advent of William Adams as naval 
instructor of the Japanese nation was a 
reinforcement of the influence of the 
Portuguese, and was contemporaneous 
with the later years of their relation with 
the Japanese. These recitations, being 
within the realm of well ascertained his- 
torical data, afford an adequate observa- 
tion of the natural conservatism or the 
Japanese people. In 1854, when Com- 
modore Perry opened the ports of Japan 
and concluded a limited treaty relation 
with that country, and in 1859 when the 
present status of amity and comity be- 
tween Japan and Western powers was 
established, the influence of the Western 
nations upon the civilization of Japan, 
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notwithstanding the long period of time 
which had elapsed since the first contact 
with Western people, was inappreciable. 
The Japanese Empire, being isolated by 
reason of its insvlar character, was, as 
has already been noted, the most dis- 
tinctly hermit nation on the earth. It 
had emerged from barbarism, according 
to its own chronicles and_ traditions 
deemed more or less reliable by modern 
students of Japanese history, 2,500 years 
prior to the time of breaking the seals of 
its seclusion, the present year being the 
2557th of the Japanese dynasty. The 
pedigree of their sovereigns is traced back 
to the Sun Goddess. The first seven 
generations of Emperors were heavenly 


deities. Then followed five generations 
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of earthly deities, these being succeeded 
by mortal sovereigns, of whom the pres- 
ent Mikado is the 122d. 

What the inherent capacities of the 
people were capable of is clearly disclosed 
in the statement that a well defined form 
of organized society with a well estab- 
lished central authority in government, 
with other attributes of civilized life, had 
exiSted in Japan for 2,500 years at the 
time when modern civilization found these 
people and pronounced their condition to 
be one of arrested development. 


The apprehension now felt concerning 
the industrial possibilities of these people 
from several distinct sources. 
These must be presented seriatim to be 
clearly understood. 

First: It is asserted that the Jap- 
inese as a race have manifested the most 
highly progressive spirit, the greatest 
possible adaptability to new conditions, 
ind the most rapid advance in civilized 
rts. 


arises 
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Second: 


It is asserted that by reason 
of their intelligent industry, their imita- 
tive skill, and their adaptability to the 


production of articles suitable to the 
wants of civilized men under skilled di- 
rection, they will necessarily become for- 
midable competitors with the industries 
of our own country. 

Third: By reason of the smallness of 
their consumption due to the simplicity of 
their mode of life, the scale of wages is, 
and will remain, low, and therefore they 
will possess a productive power equal to 
the most civilized peoples with the low- 
est possible consumption of labor, leav- 
ing a dangerous margin of profit to the 
employer, and therefore a dangerous 
competitor to the people where civilized 
want demands a civilized wage. 

Fourth: That the consumption of the 
result of labor will not advance in a pro- 
portionate ratio to their productive capa- 
city, and that in consequence of this their 
exports of manufactured forms will con- 
stantly augment, while the imports from 
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the countries with which they sustain 
commercial relations will remain prac- 
tically at a standstill, thus producing an 
enormous balance of trade in their favor. 

And generally: That the Japanese 
people are soon to acquire a civilized 
efficiency equal to that of Western na- 
tions without diversifying the wants of 
their own civilized condition or becoming 
to any considerable extent consumers of 
their own products or the products of 
other iiations. 

The ablest proponent of the theories 
thus outlined in this serial presentation 
is Mr. John P. Young, the editorial man- 
ager of the San Francisco Daily Chronicle. 
In a very exhaustive article published in 
that paper of February second, (and ex- 
tensively copied in English publications, ) 
Mr. Young says :— 

In the most favorable aspect of the case, we 
shall only sell raw cotton to the British at their 














own price to be,trans-shipped to Japan, where 
it will be manufactured into fabrics that will be 
shipped] to the United States, where American 
goods will be displaced and the consumption of 
raw cotton by American mills diminished. 


Mr. Young finds an additional source of 
apprehension in the tact that there is no 
appearance of concert of action on the 
part of Japanese labor, and that interna- 
tional ‘‘ trades-unionisn is as vet an ir- 
idescent dream.’’ He declares that Japan 
is admittedly a nation of highly skilled 
people having a simple and cheap labor, 
which is likely to endure until the masses 
of people are imbued with Western ideas 
and habits, and that for this reason they 
will enjoy a marked advantage over/all 
other nations, an advantage which, he 
declares, is accentuated by their money 
system which permits manufacturers to 
reward their labor with a cheap currency; 


and further that the rate of wages is 
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dered, his position is that the standard of 


Bae» an living will not raise and that the Japanese 
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expressed in silver and therefore really 
means a discount equal to the new parity 
of relation between gold and silver. 
Anticipating as an answer to this that 
the consumption of any people keeps pace 
with their productive capacity ; that with 
the introduction of more highly civilized 
ideas their lives become more cemplex 
and more costly, and hence the rate of <=> ~ =~ 
wages must keep pace with the increase a 
of their demands, he says : — PRIMITIVF METHOD OF COAL MINING. 





when terrestrial deities swayed the scep- 
ter of power. 

In their individual aspect human wants 
come into existence with the capacity for 
gratifying them. That the cost of living 
increases to each individual as his for- 
tune rises, is a fact within the observa- 
tion and experience of every man. This 
could not be otherwise. Men strive for 
the possession of material things only 
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because they desire to possess them, and 
that desire for possession is founded upon 
an inherent desire to expand, exalt, and 
embellish, individual life. The sole ob- 
ject for which men produce any article of 
commerce is for the purpose of exchan- 
ging it for other articles adapted to their 
wants. They produce that they may 
sell and they buy because they consume. 
At the basis of all industry lies the indi- 
vidual want of man. As the desires of 
his mind expand, his effort expands cor- 
respondingly. Thus the energy of the 
individual rises proportionately to the 
diversity of his want. In fact, the want 
his mind perceives is the actual parent of 
his productive capacity. To assume that 
a race of men will become producers of 
wealth on a very large scale without be- 
coming consumers on a correspondingly 
increased scale is to attribute to them the 
stolidity of a purpose to become rich with- 
out other object than the mere love of be- 
ing productive without any correspond- 
personal benefit to themselves. If 


ing 
contact with the nations possessing 


higher civilized efficiency is to have no 
other effect upon Japan than to increase 
its productive capacity without enriching 
or diversifying the civilized want of that 
people, then the Japanese must be re- 
garded as the most stolid, unimaginative, 
and stupid, of ail the races of men. If 
the prophecy in this direction is indeed 
to be realized, it will be the first instance 
in the history of the race. It may safely 
be assumed as an axiomatic conclusion of 
reason that men produce only because of 
their desire to consume; otherwise, in- 
dustry would be a meaningless, purpose- 
less slavery. To assume otherwise would 
divest industry of every noble attribute 
and reduce it merely to brutal servitude. 
There is no justification to be found for 
this assumption in either the character or 
the history of Japan. The evolutionary 


force of Japanese industrial life is dis- 
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tinctly imaginative and artistic. The 
unimaginative alone become miserly and 
hoard wealth for the mere lust of its own- 
ership. The imaginative and artistic 
temperament makes industry the noble 
conservitor of conquering a larger patri- 
mony of life. The chivairy, the patriot- 
ism, and the intensely artistic tempera- 
ment, which are the distinctive attributes 
of the Japanese character, afford perfect 
guarantees that what has been observed 
of all other races of men will be true of 
them: to wit, —civilized want will be 
the true source and motive of their pro- 
ductive industry and by the introduction 
of higher standards of life, the increase 
of intelligence will keep pace with the 
increase of their productive capacity. 

If it is objected to these statements 
that they are purely generalizations and 
that they exist only in the realm of the- 
ory, let it be understood that they have 
a substantial basis in fact in the experi- 
ence of each individual and afe fully con- 
firmed by the observation of all history. 
They are consistent with the philosophy 
of human life, human aspiration, and 
human desire. 

Passing from this class of consideration 
to a statement of absolute, well ascer- 
tained fact, full confirmation of this the- 
oretical view of the case may be found. 
In the Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor for January, 1896, edited by 
United States Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, will be found an article on the 
industrial revolution in Japan by William 
Eleroy Curtis, introduced into the re- 
ports of the Department: with the full ap- 
proval of the Commissioner. The state- 
ments of exports and imports relating to 
the commerce of Japan from 1885 to 
1894 furnish a full confirmation of the 
assertion that with the rise of industrial 
efficiency in Japan the imports increased 
disportionately to the exports. In so far 
as the testimony of actual ascertained 
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facts bear upon the case, this presenta- 
tion is so far reaching and so conclusive 
that its details will be dwelt upon at some 
length. In 1885, the exports of Japan 
were valued at $18,573,346, while the 
imports were valued at $14,678,484. In 
that year, the exports exceeded the im- 
ports by $3,894,862. 

Passing now for the sake of brevity to 
the facts relating to the year 1894, the 
exports of Japan amounted to $56,623,- 
043, a gain of over 300 percent. Taken 
by itself this fact would indicate a very 
large expansion in the export com- 
merce of Japan. It is clearly indicative 
of a very sudden and gratifying expan- 
sion of Japanese export commerce in 
the short period of nine years. It shows 
that the Japanese have found a market 
for their products and that commercial 
relations with the rest of the world have 
done much to awaken in the Oriental 
Empire a vast productive industry. But 
the apprehension which this condition of 
things gives rise to is dispelled by a com- 
parison of the imports. The value of 
imports for the year 1894 was $58,740,- 
978, a difference in favor of imports of 
$2,077,935. Thus, while the exports in 
1885 exceeded the imports of the same 
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year by nearly $4,000,000, the imports 
in the year 1894, nine years later, ex- 
ceeded the exports by over $2,000,000, 
producing a changed relation equal to 
$6,000,000 on the side of imports as 
against the exports. These values are 
stated in American gold on the basis of 
two silver yen to the dollar. There is 
therefore nothing to be inferred against 
the accuracy of the figures by reason of 


if \ yt the difference between the currency ot 


MG 


' Japan and that of the gold nations with 
which they sustain trade relations. Is 
there anything to be feared froma people 
who by reason of their increased produc- 
tive capacity become purchasers of other 
nations largely in excess of the volume 
of products they sell? The full signifi- 
cance of these figures should not escape 
particular attention. From the testimony 
of ascertained facts, the industrial revo- 
lution now going on in Japan shows that 
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the rise of productive capacity increases 
the purchasing power of that people and 
increases the actual volume of purchases 
to an amount in excess of the full value 
of their sales. The articles exported and 
imported in detail would be very instruc- 
tive. But a few can be presented in the 
space of this paper. Among the imports 
may be mentioned :— 


SN CD 5665 sc eadcdd occedeeeecann $9,551,961 
PN  ccasdustdeviscseces eens 7:974,543 
BN ik <i ncie <idecntae ease 6,662,261 
Bread-stuff, including rice.... ....... 5,877,016 
Iron and steel ...... ..csccce seeceees 4,589, 384 
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Wesker C0088 .c00 sccccccccvcdicccsss $3,001,441 
Cotton yarn........ ‘adues sanecs bath 3,998,683 
ae a ei eeemiane ewe 3,788,267 
Oi!, mostly kerosene .......2.....00 2,845,797 
Drugs and medicines............++++ 1,798 140 


Glancing over the list of these articles, 
it is easy to perceive that Japan is a 
patron of the products of the United States 
so far as relates to raw cotton, machin- 
ery, bread-stuffs, oil, cotton yarn, and 
cotton fabrics, to a vast extent. 

The chief articles of export are very 
instructive. The principal ones follow:— 


ES cnc aki nemaede nid ad Genel $21,446,376 
Textile fabrics, mostly silk.......... 8,867,744 
Food products, chiefly rice.......... 5,406, 5 

Wee bnanckkad 2etene 6 6edeetenacxene 3,965,143 


The other articles consist of metals, 
mostly copper, matches, floor-matting, 
lacquer-ware, bamboo and _ wooden- 
ware, with miscellaneous articles which 
fall below $200,000 per annum. The 
two articles tea and raw silk equal one 
half the value of all the exports from 
Japan for the year 1894. A former 
statement by the author of this paper 
that the chief articles of export from 
Japan were raw silk and tea, which has 
been criticized by Mr. Young, is there- 
fore fully confirmed by the statement of 
the Commissioner of Labor of the United 
States. 

Having thus shown that in nine years 
the balance of trade passed from $4,000,- 
000 in favor of Japan to $2,000,000 
against that nation, it is interesting to 
note the distribution of this commerce 
between the nations of the world. The 
United States purchased of Japan in 
1894 $21,660,779, and sold to Japan in 
the same year $5,491,279; that is to 
say, the United States purchased four 
times as much of Japan as it sold to that 
nation. On the other hand, Great 


Britain purchased from Japan in 1894 
$2,975,099 and sold to Japan $21,094,- 
937, or seven times the volume of its 
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purchases. Thus while the volume of 
purchases in the United States was four 
hundred per cent of its sales, the sales of 
Great Britain to Japan were seven hun- 
dred per cent of the volume of its pur- 
chases. The process of bringing Great 
Britain to the feet of Japan has evidently 
not reached its incipient stages. The 
difference between the result of the com- 
mercial intimacy between Great Britain 
and Japan and this country and the 
same nation opens a broad field of specu- 
lation. There will be those to contend 
that to the free trade policy of Great 
Britain is due the balance of trade in her 
favor, while to the protection policy of 
America is wholly referable the opposite 
result. In all her history England has 
sought intimate commercial relations 
with peoples in the incipient stages of 
industrial and commercial development. 
Her wealth, power, and commercial 
primacy, are referable to the fact that 
such relation has always proven profit- 
able to her. In the instance under con- 
sideration, we find England selling to 
Japan seven times the value of its own 
purchases from that nation, while we 
find the United States purchasing four 
times the value of its sales. The com- 
mercial policy of Great Britain appears 
to be devised with reference to the most 
advantageous trade relations with all the 
nations of the world. The policy of 
America appears to be devised with 
reference largely to commercial exchange 
with ourselves. Whether the rise of 
civilized efficiency in Japan is to be 
advantageous to us or otherwise will 
depend wholly upon the policy which we 
pursue concerning commercial relations 
with her. Japan is exactly in that state 
of development wherein commercial 
intimacy with a higher civilization would 
confer the greatest possible benefit upon 
the latter. While she is in the incipient 
stages of production, she is also on the 














eve of a vast expansion of her civilized 
want. If we are in a position to supply 
this want, we will find in her a most 
profitable customer. If any danger is to 
be apprehended from Japanese competi- 
tion with American industry, it is to be 
found in the direction of erecting barriers 
to free commercial relations with that 
people; that policy will drive us in upon 
ourselves and have a tendency to produce 
with us the hermit condition in which 
we found Japan in 1854. 

The new relation between Japan and 
America must inevitably exert an in- 
fluence upon our national policy with 
reference to our trade relations with all 
foreign countries. Geographically we 
possess, with regard to Japan, advan- 
tages over other nations, and the oppor- 
tunity will inspire in us the wisdom to 
reap the full measure of that advantage. 

There is a tendency to sell the result 
of our manufactures in foreign countries 
at lower rates than the prices obtained 
at home. This has found numerous 
exemplifications. The twelve inch Oliver 
chilled plow, which is sold in America 
today at $11 in American gold, is sold in 
Mexico at $7 in Mexican silver, which in 
comparison with American gold has 87% 
per cent discount. Thus the plow we 
sell our people for $11 is sold in Mexico 
at about $4 in our currency. When the 
Singer Sewing Machine was sold in 
America for from $100 to $125, the 
same machine was being sold in England 
for $25. Wehave not yet adopted this 
policy with reference to our commerce 
with Japan, but our ability to do so will 
give us an advantage over other foreign 
producers in that market. There is a 
large margin of fictitious profit in Ameri- 
can manufactures disproportionate to the 
difference between the rate of wages 
paid in this country and other countries 
Which can be eliminated without loss to 
our home producers. According to the 
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testimony of the Director of the Elgin 
Watch Factory, the most costly move- 
ment placed in any watch costs the 
manufacturer but $7.50, while the most 
valuable case costs less than $30. Thus 
watches sold in America for from $100 
to $200 cost the manufacturer but from 
$25 to $40. 

We are alarmed at the statement that 
the Japanese manufacture a fairly good 
watch for fifty cents, but we are consoled 
when we are told that the factories do 
not keep pace with the home want; but 
watches equally valuable with those of 
Japanese manufacture are sold in the 
United States to publishers at from forty 
to sixty-five cents and are offered as 
premiums for subscribers. It is within 
the bounds of reasonable probability to 
say that we can sell bicycles to Japan at 
from $20 to $30, equally as good as 
those sold in America for from $75 to 
¢100. Our protective policy enables us 
to put an artificial and fictitious value 
upon the manufactured articles, but at 
the same time, it enables us to sell in the 
cheaper markets of the world at rates 
which meet the competition offered by 
the products of other and cheaper coun- 
tries, and that we do so is an undeniable 
fact. 

It is stated upon the authority of 
Professor Bernard Moses that Pullman 
fare in Mexico is $2 per night, payable 
in Mexican money, while in America 
it is $2.50 per night, payable in 
gold. Practically Pullman fare in 
Mexico is a little more than one half the 
charge made for it in America. And yet 
Pullman cars are manufactured in 
America, the porters are paid in Ameri- 
can money, and the general expense of 
operating Pullman cars is determined by 
the American standard. General rail- 
road fare in Mexico is approximately the 
same payable in Mexican money as in 
the United States. These instances give 
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emphasis to the tendency to place the 
products of our industry in foreign coun- 
tries in successful competition with the 
products of those countries, notwith- 
standing the standard of values may be 
lower. In addition to this, there is a 
tendency to work off the surplus stocks 
at distant places. California in its rela- 
tion with the rest of the United States is 
the victim of this tendency. In order to 
conserve the rate to home custom, the 
surplus products of mills and factories 
are sent to distant parts and sold at 
prices which constitute a large concession 
to the buyer. Our California manu- 
facturers have to meet the competition 
offeréd by this tendency to their serious 
detriment. 

The absence of trades-unionism in 
Japan has been used as an argument 
against a more intimate commercial rela- 
tion with that nation. Trades-unionism 
is simply a manifestation of the capacity 
of any people to act together. The pro- 
ductive and commercial power of a people 
resides as much in their ability to act 
through large aggregations of capital as 
in the individual intelligence of its people. 
A trades-union is simply the coopera- 
tion of persons engaged in the same call- 
ing for the purpose of maintaining a fair 
division of the profits arising out of the 
joint effort of capital and labor. It has 
its counterpart in the cooperative relation 
of capital, as in the formation of trusts 
relating to the limitation of production 
for the purpose of augmenting the price. 
A trust is simply a peaceful form of strike 
against low prices to the consumer. All 
these forms of cooperation are external 
manifestations of an inherent capacity on 
the part of any people to act together. 
A trades-union has the same justification 
for its existence as combinations of capi- 
tal; boards of under-writers; pooling 


between railroads to conserve high rates; 
trusts for the monopolization of any 


article of commerce ; and they all proceed 
from the capacity of a people to make 
cooperative effort a productive force. 
They are the varied forms of the 
cooperative instinct. They are attesta- 
tions of a high productive capacity, since, 
as we have seen, every important factor 
in the productive capacity of any people 
resides in their ability to cooperate and 
conduct enterpris-s upon a large scale, 
magnitude being an element of economy 
in production. They are strongest in 
races having the highest genius for gov- 
ernment. 

Strikes have been condemned by 
thoughtful people, but there is a true 
sense in which all cooperative effort is a 
strike, and especially is this true of the 
policy of protection. A measure of high 
protection is one form of strike on the 
part of a nation against the productions 
of other nations and in favor of high 
domestic prices. But it is not true that 
the Japanese are devoid of this capacity 
for combination. Trades-unions for the 
purpose of controlling the wages and the 
working time of their members exist in 
Japan. The principal of these relates to 
the Guides’ Association in Yokohama. 
Beyond this, within a recent period two 
strikes have occurred in Japan. The 
account of these is to be found in the 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor 
heretofore quoted. One occurred among 
a railway construction gang, who, having 
been hired to work six days in the week, 
were required to work seven days with- 
out additional compensation. According 
to Mr. William Eleroy Curtis, when their 
protests were unheeded, they laid down 
their tools and appealed to the police au- 
thorities for the enforcement of the law 
which makes six days a week’s labor. 
This law was passed to prevent corpora- 
tions or private individuals from compel- 
ling men to work more than six days in 
a week without extra compensation, and 
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Sunday was fixed upon as a day of rest, 
not out of any religious scruples, but pos- 
sibly out of respect to foreign- notions and 
customs. This strike was successful and 
the railroad constructors were forced to 
yield to the demands of labor. 

The second strike occurred in Tokio in 
the summer of 1895, only one year ago. 
A party of bricklayers engaged in build- 
ing a factory near Tokio had their hours 
extended from twelve to thirteen hours 
because of a desire on the part of the 
management to complete the job. The 
men did not decline, but they asked a 
corresponding increase of wages. The 
contractor refused, and they accordingly 
quit work. Then followed all the symp- 
toms of a sympathetic strike. The greater 
part of the brick-layers in the city of 
Tokio, a city of one million inhabitants, 
declined to join; but more than one 
thousand men engaged upon the city 
water works and railway freight houses, 
and other large structures, quit work and 
did not return until the difficulty was ad- 
justed. The contractor conceded the 
demands of his labor and went back to 
twelve hours’ work for twelve hours’ 
pay. Here is a distinctly defined symp- 
tom that the Japanese laborer will de- 
mand higher wages as the intelligent per- 
ception of the value of his labor rises. 

Mr. Irving M. Scott, of San Francisco, 
is authority for the statement that while 
ten or twelve years ago twelve cents per 
day was the common rate for the service 
of jinrikisha men, the rate at the present 
time is fifteen cents per hour, and this 
schedule of rate is established by ordi- 
nances of the city, and is now being 
charged in every instance. 

Appealing to Mr. Scott’s wide obser- 
vation of the industrial revolution in 


progress in Japan and its influence upon 
the common life of that country, I have 
received the following over his own sig- 
nature, which is here introduced in his 
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own words. Referring to the question 
as the increased productive capacity of 
the Japanese people would increase the 
expensiveness of their habits, enlarge 
their patrimony of life, and augment 
their consumptive capacity, Mr. Scott 
says :— 


The famous watering places of Japan, and all 
other places of note, now have tram cars run by 
horses from the main railway lines to the foot of 
the mountains, which people ride in in place of 
walking, which they formerly did. Some of these 
tram lines are twenty miles long, and along the 
road are stations where the cars pass each other, 
there being a single track with switches at inter- 
vals. At these stations there are regular water- 
ing places for the horses, as well as for the trav- 
elers. You will find in all of these places bottled 
waters, lemonades, and ices, graded to suit the 
wants of the traveler, in addition to the teas 
which they formerly had exclusively. The tea 
house at Myabasha was lighted with electric 
lights, and every department along the line of 
travel indicated an elaborateness which did not 
exist fifteen years ago at the time of my first 
Visit. 

On the subject regarding trade unions:— 
Japan is entirely controlled by guilds, and there is 
nothing in Japan that is not controlled by the 
moral influence of the guild, which is the same 
as the trade union. For instance—the silk 
raisers have a guild, and if they contract to de- 
liver so many bales of silk of a certain kind at a 
certain price, and at a certain time and place, 
and the market prices advance, they decline to 
deliver same if they see fit. The buyer has his 
recourse to the court, and he obtains judgment 
and forces delivery in accordance with the con- 
tract. The results are, that that man and that 
house cannot purchase a single bale of silk from 
any silk raiser in Japan and they virtually boy- 
cott them out of existence. If, on the other hand, 
the buyer of the silk rejects a lot of it because it 
is not up to the standard of sample or for any 
other reason, and the silk sellers are not satisfied 
with this decision, he cannot buy any silk from 
them at all. So that the purchaser and seller of 
silk in Japan are controlled by the laws of the 
guild, which, in their far-reaching effect, are 
above and beyond the civil law. 

Again, there is a common usage among land- 
holders and their tenants. It has come to bea 
universal rule that under certain conditions of 
misfortune to the tenant, in the way of a failure 
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of crops from any cause, or any very disastrous 
loss in his family through epidemic or other 
causes, should the landlord insist upon collecting 
the rents agreed upon, all the tenants in that 
district unite together, take bamboo poles twenty 
feet long, sharpen the ends of them, and surround 
Mr. Landlord, and he either agrees to their terms 
or he ceases to exist. The moral effect of this is, 
that this unwritten law is carefully observed by 
most of the landlords, and is never opposed un- 
less the landlord himself is in some safe place, 
and I believe that it is a truth which cannot be 
successfully combated, that all manners and 
doings are regulated by these time-honored cus- 
toms in the shape of the guilds. The moral ef- 
fect of which is far reaching. 

There was a strike of the servants of the club 
at Yokohama while | was there this time, all 
governed by the law of mutual adhesion. 

The next subject that demands atten- 
tion is the answer to the question, Is 
Japanese labor cheap? We are easily 
misled by the relative rates of wages in 
any country to the conclusion that the 
low quotation of wages necessarily im- 
plies cheap labor. This is not true. 
Labor is cheap or dear in proportion, not 
to the nominal rate paid, but to the rela- 
tion of that rate to the productive capa- 
city or the result of the labor purchased 
with the money. England has a pro- 
ductive capacity in her machinery of 
400,000,000 of men. Here is an imper- 
sonal factor which receives no wages. 
The wages of labor have increased with 
the introduction of labor-aiding machin- 
ery because it has augmented its pro- 
ductive power. The manufacture of 
bicycles in Japan has been used as an 
illustration of the danger of Japanese 
competition with American industry. An 
interview taken for use in this paper 
with Mr. F. W. Hopps, who was a visitor 
in this city within the recent past, and 
who is at the head of an old estab- 
lished importing house in Yokohama, will 
be illustrative. He was asked to explain 
just what the Japanese are doing in the 
manufacture of bicycles, the style of 
bicycles they are building, the quality of 
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the machines, and what they sell for in 
Japan. The gentleman had represented 
several makes of American and English 
bicycles in Japan for the past three years, 
and furnishes the following authentic 
statement :— 

At Kanagowa, some four miles outside of 
Yokohama, is a factory which turns out about 
sixty wheels in a year. These are an interesting 
combination of the Victor, Rambler, Columbia, 
and Cleveland bicycles of very obsolete date. 
They usually have the old style of Dunlop or 
rag tires which they cannot or will not guarantee 
to run over five miles safely. I have never 
known for myself a wheel to last over five months 
without some damage being done to it that ren- 
ders it useless for all time. It is impossible to 
find Japanese who are familiar with the manu- 
facture of steel and the working of same, and the 
frames after running a few months collapse; in 
other words, the construction of the same is of 
the very crudest kind. Their machines retail at 
one hundred and ten Mexican dollars or about 
$60, .United States currency. These are the 
pneumatic tired machines. The cushion tired 
machines are eighty Mexican dollars. About 
three years ago, | was selling wheels for as high 
as 280 to 300 Mexican dollars, and found many 
buyers who preferred an American wheel at that 
price to the Japanese wheel at r1o. 

Being asked as to the weight of the 
average Japanese bicycle, he stated that 
their smallest machine weighed forty-five 
pounds ; that they do not use ball-bear- 
ings unless they import them, because 
they cannot manufacture them; that 
they do not use steel tubing except of 
the imported article ; that they have no 
machinery for the construction of bicy- 
cles. He stated that they are paid by 
the month and that the average wages 
amounts to from five to twelve Mexican 
pollars per month. He declares this 
however to be unskilled labor, and owing 
to their limited stock of machinery, a 
very large percentage of the labor is per- 
formed by hand. To employ his own 
words, he said : — 


The factory which I mention has turned out 
about sixty machines in a year, and has in its 
employ about twenty men. 


There is not one 
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man in the factory who understands a wheel 
from the wheel base to the handle bars. Ninety- 
nine per cent of all the wheels sold in Japan are 
of foreign manufacture. The Japanese Govern- 
ment buys foreign made machines and especially 
American makes for the use of the police, the 
militia, and the postal service, in preference to 
those of their own manufacture, and | have been 
told by the Sergeant of Police at Yokohama that 
the American made bicycle is the only one which 
has given satisfaction, as they are continually 
being put to long and hard use. 


Twenty workmen at from five to 
twelve dollars per month produce sixty 
machines in a year, or three machines to 
each man. Make the average of wages 
paid $7.50 per month, and the yearly 
payment for labor in the construction of 
these sixty machines would be $32 to 
each machine. In this instance it will 
be seen that the cost of labor entering 
into the manufacture of a bicycle in Japan 
is greater than in America and is there- 
fore not cheap. 

This principle applies to the compet- 
itive relation between the agricultural 
products of our county and Japan. This 
will best be presented by quoting from 
the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, 
as follows : — 


Japan is one vast garden, and as you look 
over the fields you can imagine that they are 
covered with toy farms where children are play- 
ing with the laws of nature and raising samples 
of different kinds of vegetables and grain. Ev- 
erything is on a diminutive scale, and the work 
is as fine and accurate as that applied to a 
cloisonne vase What would an Illinois or an 
lowa farmer think of planting his corn, wheat, 
oats, and barley, in bunches, and then when it is 
three or four inches high, transplanting every 
spear of it in rows about as far apart as you can 
stretch your fingers. A Japanese farmer weeds 
his wheat fields just as a Connecticut farmer 
weeds his onion bed, and cultivates his potatoes 
and barley with as much care as a Long Island 
farmer bestows upon his asparagus or mush- 
rooms, or his flowers. 

When grain is ripe it is cut with a sickle close 
to the ground. The bottom ends are carefully 
tied together with a wisp of straw; the bunch is 
then divided, and hung over a bamboo pole or a 
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rope, like Monday’s washing, to dry, sometimes 
in the field, and sometimes in the back yard, and 
even in the street in front of the house. When 
it is thoroughly cured, the heads of grain are cut 
off with a knife, and the straws are carefully 
bound up and laid away in bundles. The heads 
are then spread out on a piece of straw matting 
and beaten with a curious old-fashioned flail. 
Another method of thrashing is to take handfuls 
of straw and pull them through a mesh of iron 
needles. After the thrashing is done the grain 
is taken up in a sort of scoop basket made of 
bamboo, and shaken by one woman who holds 
it as high as her head, while another stands by 
with a large fan which she waves rapidly through 
the air and blows the lighter chaff away from 
the heavier grains as they are falling. The rich 
farmers have separators built upon a primitive 
plan and turned with a crank. People often 
winnow grain by pouring it from a scoop upon a 
a pan three or four feet wide, upon which it is 
tossed gently up and down, so as to leave the 
chaff in the air when it falls. Another method 
of thrashing is to beat the heads of grain upon a 
board or a row of bamboo poles. 

However nominally cheap the labor 
employed in agricultural production in 
Japan, it becomes dear when judged by 
the standard of its productiveness. An 
estimate made by five of the most exten- 
sive and intelligent wheat farmers in 
California recently as to the productive- 
ness of a single farm laborer with the 
use of existing machinery as against the 
productive capacity of a single laborer 
when wheat was cut with a sickle and 
thrashed with a flail, resulted in a con- 
sensus of opinion that with the gang 
plow and combined harvester the produc- 
tive capacity of a single laborer in Cali- 
fornia was seventy-five times greater 
than by the primitive methods. It is 
easy to derive the conclusion from the 
picture herein presented of the methods 
of agriculture in Japan that a single farm 
laborer in California will produce more 
wheat by the aid of machinery than one 
hundred farm laborers would in Japan. 
Farm labor in California is therefore 
cheaper by what might be termed an in- 
finite degree without exaggeration. 
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The consideration, however, will be 
presented that with the introduction of 
machinery and the adaptation of the 
labor of Japan to the operation of machin- 
ery, the cost of labor in the production of 
any article will be greatly diminished. 
It is a fact within the observation of all 
who have directed mechanical employ- 
ments that a higher degree of intelligence 
and skill is required to operate machinery 
than to produce manufactured forms by 
hand. The accomplishment of any re- 
sult by a machine is analogous to the 
accomplishment of results by direction of 
the labor of others. The direction there- 
fore of machinery requires a higher grade 
of intelligence and efficiency than the 
performance of mere manual labor or 
handwork. Whoever has sufficient in- 
telligence efficiently to operate compli- 
cated machinery will soon learn the true 
value of the labor they perform in the 
markets of the world. Even the Japa- 
nese may be credited with sufficient in- 
telligence to desire the highest rate ob- 
tainable for their labor. They have al- 
ready manifested this intelligence in a 
very marked degree as the instances of 
strikes herein referred to amply illustrate. 
If the commercial attributes of the Japa- 
nese mind are so low as not to perceive 
this most primitive instinct, then Japan 
will not be formidable on any field of in- 
dustrial or commercial activity. 

Japan seeks a place in the common- 
wealth of nations at a time when human 
labor as an element of cost in industrial 
production is smaller ‘than ever before in 
the history of labor, and is a constantly 
diminishing factor. Hereafter the pos- 
session of merely cheap manual labor will 
cut but a small figure in the competition 
of cheap productiveness. Facility and 
cheapness of transportation, the exist- 
ence and accessibility of material re- 
sources, the availability of cheap power, 
the facility for organizing capital into 
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large aggregations, the invention and ap- 
plication of labor aiding machinery, the 
intelligent direction of mechanical forces 
toward economic results, are hereafter to 
be the great leading factors in cheapen- 
ing production. 

The inconsistency of the alarmists re- 
lating to the danger of Japanese compe- 
tition is apparent everywhere. In the 
first place, they attribute to the Japanese 
the highest industrial and commercial 
qualifications, and yet deny to them the 
commonest commercial instinct. Labor 
is nominally cheap in Japan, though not 
actually so, as already amply shown, be- 
cause of its limited consumption by the 
Japanese themselves. The residence of 
the average condition in Japan does not 
require one twentieth of the cost or the 
labor to construct it that a residence on 
the same plane of life in Europe or 
America does. There are single business 
blocks in this city which have required 
more days labor to construct them than 
would be required to construct houses for 
a village of twenty thousand people in 
Japan. 

The household belongings of the aver- 
age Japanese family may be carried from 
place to place as hand luggage ; and the 
average residence of a Japanese family 
would not require the labor of three men 
for more than ten days in construction. 
The average home of the common people 
in this country including its carpets, 
pictures, books, musical instruments, and 
furniture, would build and furnish fifty 
homes in Japan. The United States 
Commissioner’s Bulletin, already quoted, 
declares that of the forty millions of peo- 
ple in Japan, not ten thousand use foot- 
wear of modern manufacture. They use 
straw-matting and very simple wooden 
sandals of home make. 

A. H. Butler, of Osaka, Japan, a re- 
cent arrival here, was interviewed on the 
subject of the manufacture of watches in 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LINEN, 


that country. He stated that while the 
Japanese were manufacturing a watch 
that could be sold for fifty cents in Amer- 
ican money, they could not supply the 
home demand; that they were not at all 
likely to export watches for use elsewhere 
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rail both for freight and passage in Japan 
are about the same as in the United 
States, and it is the testimony of those 
who have visited the country that they 
are very liberally patronized, and are 
profitable dividend-paying railroad prop- 
erties. Here is a new want introduced 
into the life of Japan. The existence of 
railroads in any country, as has been ob- 
served concerning the industrial devel- 
opment of Mexico, extends metropolitan 
wants and tastes throughout the country. 
Urban life is always ona higher plane 
than rural existence, but railroads have 
a tendency to equalize these things. 
This tendency is already observable in 
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road in the Japanese Empire. They t 
were constructed at a cost of $75,000,000, 
or $25,000 per mile. This is within four 
thousand dollars per mile of the average 
cost of constructing and equipping the 
railroads of the United States, many of 
which are constructed over mountainous 
districts, while those of Japan up to this 
time have been laid upon perfectly level 
territory. The rates of transportation by 
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MAKING THE THREAD FROM THE SILK COCOON. 


Japan. The desire for travel and the 
habit which the opportunity beget is an 
additional expense to Japanese life, and 
to be gratified must be reflected in the 
earnings of the people. 

But thirty-seven years have elapsed 
since the opening of the ports of Japan 
to the commerce of the world. In that 
period, however, it may be admitted that 
industrial revolution has made decided 
progress. But every ascertained fact 
discloses an expansion of want more than 
commensurate with the productive force 
of that people. Upon taking her place as 
a recognized member of the family of 
nations, the first and most conspicuous 
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act of her history was to wage an aggres- 
sive war. The war with China recently 
closed was on lines closely imitating the 
most aggressive nation of modern times. 
Japan organized a navy by purchasing 
modern ships of war, and organized an 
army equipped with the most modern 
inventions of arms of precision. She in- 
vaded a nation ten times her own strength 
numerically, and practically destroyed 
the navy of that nation, and ail for the 
maintenancy of a suzerainty over a ter- 
ritory on the main land, the maintenance 
of which had no logical relevancy to her 
own national greatness or power. The 
enormous cost of this war will be a 
charge upon labor, while the maintenance 
of a military establishment to support the 
pretensions of a first class power will be 
an additional tax upon her productive 
energy. War is the most rapacious con- 
sumer of the energies of a people, leav- 
ing but little surplus to be expended in 
competition with the peaceful industries 
of other nations. Weare told that Japan 
is consumed with an ambition to be the 
Great Britain of the Orient. If she pur- 
sues this ambition after the methods of 
Christian nations, the energies of her 
people will find ample employment and 
expenditure in other directions than in 
that of competing manufactures. _ Ambi- 
tion for national supremacy is costly, and 
this cost is to be paid out of the earnings 
of the Japanese people. 

Thus step by step as the wants of civ- 
ilization are multiplied in the lives of the 
Japanese, the use of labor is increased 
and its cost necessarily rises. The $75,- 
000,000 invested in railroads in Japan 
will find profitable employment. The 
use of these lines will constantly increase 
and become an added cost to the individ- 
ual life. Thus Japan stands charged to- 
day with the support of three thousand 
miles of railroad, and an increase in the 
productiveness due to facilities of trans- 
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portation will be attended by an increase 
in the reward of labor. 

The instances of increase of the cost 
of living by reason of the industrial im- 
provement of the country might be mul- 
tiplied. There are but two millionaires 
in the Empire of Japan. The proof that 
with the acquirement of wealth the Jap- 
anese manifest the same desire for the 
embellishments of life which is common 
to other races of men is fully illustrated 
by the sumptuous manner of their living. 
One of these resides in Tokio. He has 
three splendid residences surrounded by 
extensive grounds, with costly parks, 
lakes, and fountains, kept strictly after 
the sumptuous mode of life of those en- 
joying a corresponding degree of wealth 
in other countries of the world. One of 
these is described as sixty acres of very 
valuable land, almost in the heart of the 
City of Tokio, as sumptuously orna- 
mented and as costly in maintenance as 
any residence and grounds to be found in 
any European city. These men are Jap- 
anese. What they are doing in a large 
way is completely illustrative of what 
their fellow-countrymen will do each in 
proportion to his ability. 

Statistics of the commercial relation 
between the Western nations and Japan 
admonish us that with or without our aid 
Japanese civilization is a coming cer- 
tainty, and it remains for us to determine 
whether we are to enjoy commercial 
relations with a people whose purchasing 
power is continually rising, or whether 
we will reject that opportunity through 
fear of competition. 

It may be admitted that generalizations 
are sometimes dangerous and misleading, 
but the observation of the inherent ien- 
dencies of men on their upward way 
toward the higher levels of civilized 
existence seems to confirm .in us the 
belief that if Japan is to be placed on a 
plane of civilized efficiency equal to our 























own, we Shall enjoy with her an advan- 
tageous trade relation, which will make 
our city of San Francisco the front door 
to a great commerce analogous to that 
enjoyed by the city of New York with 
reference to commercial exchange with 
the civilization of Europe. 

Contrasting Japan with America is the 
comparison of a pygmy with a giant. 
Japan has a territorial area of 155,000 
square miles, comprising thirty million 
acres of cultivable land, an amount equal 
to that of the State of Illinois, and seven 
million acres less than the State of Cali- 
fornia. The United States has 3,400,000 
square miles, of which 700,000,000 acres 
are susceptible of the highest state of 
cultivation. The people of Japan as a 
race have manifested no commercial 
genius, no inventive skill, and no decided 
manufacturing taste or aptitude. The 
people of the United States belong to a 
race essentially commercial in all its 
attributes, unsurpassed in inventive 
genius, and fertile in every industrial 
resource. Japan has forty million of 
people, living upon a very low plane of 
production and consumption. Its limited 
territory will retard the growth of its 
population. America has seventy million 
of people, occupying a plane of civilized 
potency equal to the highest ever attained 
by mankind. Prophecy concerning the 
future greatness of Japan is founded 
wholly upon the beginnings expressed 
up to the present time by the manifesta- 
tion of an imitative genius. America 
has passed every experimental stage of 
civilized attainment. As contrasted with 
America the accumulated capital of Japan 
is insignificant. Of the aggregations of 
capital in America, Professor James 
Bryce, in his dispassionate review of the 
American Commonwealth, says :— 


Today there are more men with a capital of 
from $250,000 to $1,000,000 in America than in 
any other country, and fifty years hence it will 
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probably contain as many large fortunes as exist 
in all Europe put together. 


Rising to the plane of prophecy con- 
cerning the future of our country, 
Professor Bryce says :— 


And the masses in America seem likely to con- 
stitute one half of the civilized world. There 
are those now living who may see before they 
die 2*0,000,coo of men dwelling between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, obeying the same govern- 
ment, speaking the same language, and reading 
the same books. A civilized society like this is 
so much vaster than any which history knows 
of that we can scarcely figure to ourselves what 
its character will be or how the sense of its 
immensity will tell on those who address it. 


If the rise of a state of civilization in 
Japan is indeed a menace to our future, 
then the subsidence of civilization in 
Europe would promote our prosperity. 
England is our most formidable competitor 
and yet England is our most profitable 
customer. Forty-seven per cent of all 
we sell is sold to Great Britain, while, as 
relates to some articles, notably cotton 
and wheat, we sell to Great Britain from 
seventy to eighty per cent of our entire 
exports. The extinguishment of civiliza- 
tion in Great Britain would at once 
eliminate our most profitable customer. 
Our wealth is not to be augmented by 
the impoverishment of other peoples, 
but is to be greatly enhanced by the 
purchasing power of those with whom we 
sustain trade relations. The purchasing 
power of the people of Japan will rise 
with their producing capacity. It is only 
from wealth that wealth may be ob- 
tained since poverty has nothing to con- 
fer. All legitimate trade relations be- 
tween people must be reciprocal. The 
trade relation, which, sustained by two 
nations, impoverishes one to the advan- 
tage of the other is at best but a species 
of piracy. If the establishment of a 
higher state of productiveness in Japan, 
with all its attendant benefits to that peo- 
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ple and the incidental benefits to the world, 
is a menace to our prosperity, that result 
will be reached only through the decline 
of the industry, the intelligence, and the 
virtue, of our own people. We are rich 
today because of the wealth of the nations 
with whom we sustain trade relations. 
The rise of a new star of empire in the 
Orient should therefore be hailed as the 
dawn of a new era of prosperity for us. 
If the extension of civilization among 
mankind is a menace to our prosperity, 
then science should extinguish its lamp 
and religion its torch, lest a cheaper 
method of producing cotton fabrics than 
is known to us may be discovered. The 
rivulets and the rivers may entertain 
jealous apprehension that the ocean will 
become the reservoir of all their waters 
since their currents empty into the sea. 
They may entertain ignorant apprehen- 
sion of the evaporative power of the sun ; 
but the truth will remain that the sun 





COWSLIPS IN THE GRASSES. 


and the ocean are the parents of all 
streams, the true source of all fountains. 
So individual nations are enriched by the 
civilizations they confer upon other na- 
tions and draw the sustenance of their 
civilized life from the universal civiliza- 
tion of mankind. 

Since the attributes of civilization are 
not diminished by their expansion, we 
may derive courage from a faith that in 
the providence which guides the onward 
and upward march of humanity the up- 
lifting of any people will contribute to 
the exaltation of all nations. Happy for us 
will be the day when the snowy summit 
of Fusiyama shall look down upon the 
highest level of material well being, of 
intelligence, of refinement and happi- 
ness, ever attained by man. 

William H. Mills. 


[NOTE BY EDITOR: The thumb nail sketches 
in this article are from native prints ; translations 
of titles by the Japanese scholar, Ota Mayosashi, 
interpreter to the Superior Court. ] 





All yellow red. 


Never, | ween. 





COWSLIPS IN THE GRASSES. 


H, BUT you ’re sweet and but you ’re neat,”’ I said, 
‘* Sweet Susie with your bended cowslip head 


» ‘Perfect and trim, shining in gown of green, 
Was ever anything so dainty seen ? 


‘* Susie, Susie, supple neck a turning, 
Graceful Susie yellow hair a burning, 
Sunlight spurning,— 


‘In among the cowslips, bending, standing, 
All your willowy waist with cowslips banding, 


Love commanding! 


‘* Little feet a hiding in the grasses, 
Look ye, lads! (With envy, O, ye lasses) 


'?? 


In the grasses 


H. Winthrop Waring. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MRS. LOFTY’S DIARY. VI. 
DOROTHY. 


 4gEPTEMBER 18th. Back yes- 
w@  terday from the seaside. 
Find poor Dottie just con- 
valescing from an attack of 
scarlatina. Well, like love, 
we must all have it; and 
like love also, better get it 
over early. It seems to be 
more dangerous when you 
take it after maturity. 
There is my poor Sarah, for 
She would get married; was 
and has several times 





example. 
soon deserted ; 
received back the penitent prodigal and 
fattened him up, only to have him wax 


wanton on good feeding, and abscond 
again. Il always hold her place open for 
her, and she is back now the third time. 
| suppose I must catalogue her among the 
idiotically constant. There are such— 
usually among the lower classes. But 
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**In heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father.”’ 


she takes it so coolly. She never makes 
any fuss over it, either when he departs 
or when he returns, but accepts it all as 
in the day’s work. 

September 25th. The scarlatina has 
certainly put an extinguisher on Dorothy. 
Not that it has made her angelic, by any 
means; she is full of the peevishness 
and caprices of weakness, but I have n’t 
seen her in one of her good spirit-stirring 
gusts of temper since | came back. When 
she is bad, she is undoubtedly very bad. 
The curious fiction of duality that she 
adopted in her infancy has served her 
ever since, and grown with her growth, 
until we have all accepted it, and are 
prepared to deal with two Dotties,— 
Dottie Dimple and Dottie Tempest. One 
you will adore as a heaven-sent messen- 
ger, and the other you must leave alone 
to work out her own salvation. Her 
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mother is appalled at her transports: | 
know it is only a vehement young soul, 
rebelling against its limitations in time 
and space. Presently, it will discover 
the abortiveness of rebellion and submit, 
as we all do sooner or later. Today she 
was attempting with unwonted patience 
to put thread and needle-eye en rapport. 
| expected momentarily to witness an out- 
burst, but it did not come. She finally 
dropped the task with a sigh, and only 
remarked, ‘‘ My finders gets dizzy now, 
when I try to thread a needle.”’ 

It was so unlike Dorothy that a pang 
of sudden, nameless fear smote my heart. 

October 1st. Perversity, thy name is 
Fate. Ethelberta was married in Janu- 
ary,— today red-headed twins made their 
advent. When Mrs. Ostrom was told, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ What! I thought she 
had the number and sex and complexion 
all prearranged scientifically before the 
wedding ceremony !”’ 

Valeria does say a good thing some- 
times. Of course Dottie has had her 
observations to make also. 

‘*1 suppose,’’ she says, ‘‘ when any- 
body sends God word for a baby, He just 
takes a soul out of His box, where He 
keeps ’em, an’ wraps it up in flesh an’ 
skin, but He has n’t any sewing machines 
in heaven, to make clothes for it, so He 
just sends it down naked. | wish,’’ she 
added, ‘‘1 knew where the ladder is He 
climbs down on. I’d sit an’ wait for 
Him an’ ask Him to send one to our house. 
I’ve asked my mamma an’ the Doctor 
till 1’m tired.”’ 

There is no use trying to disguise it 
from myself, | am uneasy about the child. 
Her eyes are getting so big and starry, 
and her thoughts seem to run in such an 
uncanny direction for a six year old. 
The other day she burst out with, ‘‘ Oh! 
would n’t I like to know the secrets God 
keeps to Himself! How He made the 


worlds, and how He borned Hisself !’’ 


And having thus, with one infantile 
hop, vaulted to the utmost bounds of 
human thought, she stood gazing, with 
wide bright eyes and parted lips, as if 
expecting an answer out of the invisible. 
Something must be done to fetch her 
back to the level of her old time earthly 
tantrums or she will be sprouting wings 
before our eyes. 

Tuesday night. Sarah received a letter 
today from Chicago. Her recreant spouse 
had got so far on his travels on this oc- 
casion, before he became broke and peni- 
tent — synonomous terms. The epistle 
was not from him but from the (female) 
Captain of the Salvation Army, setting 
forth that our dear, erring brother had 
found Jesus, and was truly penitent and 
resolved to lead a new life ; and entreat- 
ing the injured wife to extend forgiveness 
and a helping hand once again. Sarah 
read me the letter, and asked my advice, 
but I declined to offer it; but of course 
I must be looking out for a new maid. 
No one suits me like Sarah. | wish the 
horrid man would n’t turn up with such 
unfailing periodicity. 

‘Ethelberta is furiously disgusted with 
the red-headed twins, as well as the un- 
desired promptitude of their arrival, but 
Reuben is ecstatic. 1 offered to take the 
least hideous one off his hands, and he 
scoffed at me. Nothing but the lack of 
a suitable fence prevents him from sitting 
on top of it and crowing at the passers 
by. Now when I snub him, he will call 
me ‘‘Grand-Aunt!’’ To think of it! 
To think of it! 

Sunday —and a rainy Sunday. It is 
so difficult to keep from boring oneself to 
death on a day like this. Drip, drip, 
drip, on the dead leaves. 1 see Dorothy 
with her face pressed against the pane 
looking out wistfully. 1 am going to send 
Martin over after her with an umbrella. 
Only yesterday her mother was felicitat- 
ing herself on the child’s great good for- 
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tune in getting over the scarlatina so well, 
with none of the dreaded aftermaths. | 
could join but half-heartedly in her self- 
gratulation, for | do not believe all is weil 
with Dottie. I have made up my mind 
to take her to the doctor, without saying 
anything to her mother. It afflicts me 
with forebodings to see that tricksy elf, 
who used to confess frankly of herself, 
‘‘1’m_ middlin’ good sometimes and bad 
all the time,’’ becoming so demure. She 
will play about with all her old enthu- 
siasm for ten minutes or so, and then sit 
down and lean her curly pate upon her 
little hand. If you ask her what is the 
matter, she replies, ‘‘ Nothing. I just 
played enough, that’s all.’’ 

| asked Sarah this morning what an- 
swer she had made to the Captain’s letter. 

‘“‘Well,’’ she said, with her charac- 
teristic drawl, ‘1 ’ll tell you, Mrs. Isham, 
1’ve ’bout made up my mind to let her 
’n Jesus have him. ’S long as they ’ve 
found him, they ’d better keep him.”’ 

So that is settled, thank goodness. 

October 15th. To have something to 
do, | have taken up my music again 
lately, under Hegardt. Hegardtis aman 
of ideas about many things beside music, 
and when he is not pressed for time, the 
hour sometimes runs over a bit, while he 
discourses ; and I freely confess that when 
it does it is a pleasure to me to listen to him 
while he holds up one or another time- 
honored fiction under the cold search- 
light of his intellect. It seems to me an 
entirely innocent and unexceptional plea- 
sure, but Valeria Ostrom has managed 
to blight it for me with an inuendo. How 
| despise the sex! She and Mrs. Bloom 
were calling yesterday when he came, 
and it was the way she said: ‘Oh! 
Here is your music teacher. We will 
take our leave.’’ 

Just that, and no more, with her inno- 
cent purr. Commend me to the woman 
that insists on being your intimate friend, 
VOL. xxviii—as. 
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for saying things to you that to seem to 
notice would be to ‘‘confess judgment,”’ 
as the lawyers say. 

Hegardt sat down at the piano and ran 
his fingers up and down the keyboard, 
while | was looking out my music. Mean- 
while, | saw out of the corner of my eye 
that he was watching me with his un- 
compromising fixed stare. 

‘* What is it, then?’’ he asked. 
were they saying to you?”’ 

Woman-like, | answered one question 
with another. ‘‘ Who? What?’’ 

** Ach!’’ he said, laughing, ‘‘ Do you 
think I can not tell? Why do you let 
those women annoy you? Why do you 
not make yourself free from them?”’ 

‘* How, then?’’ I| cried impulsively. 
‘‘] free! Any woman free! Oh, no!’’ 

‘* Why nota woman as well as a man?’’ 

“‘ And are you, then, free?’’ | asked 
with curiosity. 

‘* Absolutely,’’ he replied. ‘‘ What- 
ever pleases me, that I do, and you see the 
world accepts me. Itaccepts any one who 
simply acts and does not debate the ques- 
tion. If youallow yourself to argue with 
the world, you are lost. Its manifold 
tongues will overwhelm you, but it is 
complaisant always to accomplished 
facts.’’ 

‘‘ A brilliantly true generalization, no 
doubt,’’ I retorted, ‘‘ but it does not help 
me, individually, to freedom.’’ 

‘** Ach, well, the way of that you must 
find out for yourself.’’ And he made way 
for me on the piano stool. ‘* Mr. Isham 
is a very big man, and it would not be 
pleasing to me to come into collision with 
him.”’ 

It is very well for Hegardt to talk about 
making oneself free, but unless you have 
the armor of the rhinoceros how will you 
be free from the gnats and mosquitoes 
that infest daily life? One must have a 
very detached soul indeed, not to feel 
their stings. 


“What 
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Wednesday night. 1 took Dottie to the 
doctor today. Though | was uneasy 
about her, | was not prepared for such a 
dreadful sentence as he pronounced. Or- 
ganic heart trouble, presumably there 


always, but fatally aggravated by the. 


scarlatina ; and some day, sooner or later, 
probably sooner, the little life will go out 
with more or less suddenness. 

‘* Great care, no undue exertion or ex- 
citement,’’ and so on, and on, the way they 
talk. And it must be just Dorothy and 
no other, when there are hordes and 
hordes of them that nobody would miss, 
and are better out of the world than in, 
for the world’s sake and their own. 

November 4th. Everybody is failing 
in business, and no one can tell whose 
turn will be next. I know Harry is 
troubled about his affairs, and I wish I 
could be of some use to him; but, per- 
sonally, it does not touch me as nearly 
as it would have done a short time ago, 
for | keep saying to myself, ‘‘ What is 
the use of money if it is powerless to 
save one little precious life,—just one ?’’ 
It is strange how the realization of that 
certitude has changed the color of the 
earth and sky, and taken the melody out 
of music, and the savor out of food, for 
the people concerned with it. But 
stranger still is the fact that life goes on 
just the same under the suspended sword 
edge, and some way or other you accom- 
modate yourself to its being there, and 
eat and drink and clothe yourself, and sit 
and stand, and read and work, aye, even 
smile sometimes. 

December 12th. Sarah went with a 
message to Ethelberta’s this morning. 

‘*How did you find Mrs. Harper?’* | 
inquired when she returned. 

‘*] found her ’n’ that nurse girl of her ’n 
bathing and dressing the babies,’’ said 
Sarah. ‘‘Such a time as they du have 


with them new improved button-up-in- 
front clothes, trying to get them on with- 
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out breaking the twins’ arms off, twistin’ 
’em backward into the sleeves.’’ Sarah 
sniffed. ‘* Mis’ Harper had a thermom- 
eter in the water, an’ one of the babies 
yelled murder when they put it in. The 
girl said the water was too cold to suit it, 
but Mis’ Harper said that was the proper 
temperature, an’ the baby must get used 
to it. She believed in beginning discipline 
in the cradle. But the thing straightened 
out and held its breath till it was black 
in the face, an’ she was frightened most 
to death, an’ screamed out, ‘Oh! Sarah, 
what ’s the matter with it? Run get 
some more hot water, quick!’ I picked 
it up an’ spatted it, an’ it caught its 
breath quick enough, an’ then Mis’ 
Harper said ‘ You cruel thing!’ When | 
left she had a whole new bolt of blue baby 
ribbon, an’ was deckin’ ’em out in bows 
an’ loops all over ’em, an’ sayin’, ‘ Ain’t 
they sweet, Sarah? The little angels! 
Such lovely golden hair an’ such darlin’ 
little noses!’ / never would have be- 
lieved Miss Ethelberta would have acted 
so silly over such a couple of red-headed, 
putty-faced little things,’’ and Sarah 
sniffed again. ‘‘ Not but what they are 
well enough, for babies,’’ she added, with 
an evident desire to do them justice. 

Dottie, who has been taken to see them 
two or three times, thinks them delight- 
ful, and wishes she were a grown up lady, 
so she could buy one for herself. Her poor 
mother has been talking to her greatly 
lately about Jesus and his heavenly 
home, but practical Dottie, accustomed 
to see all the men she knows busy, thinks 
Jesus should have some more important 
occupation than minding little children. 

**] guess,’’ she says, after pondering 
the matter according to her wont, ‘‘ that 
when God goes away visiting, He lets 
Jesus take care of the stars.’’ 

December 16th. | was sent for the day 
before yesterday in haste, and knew that 
the sword had fallen. 1 believed | had 














schooled myself to meet the stroke when 
it should come, but that was a delusion. 
When | saw Dottie lying there, with 
drawn visage, and parted, purplish lips, 
all infantile charm and roundness struck 
out of her little face, the pang smote 
through flesh and spirit to the quick of 
life. All day and night we worked over 
her with stimulants and oxygen, hoping 
with the cruel egotism of love, that she 
might rally from this attack to suffer 
again and yet again, if only she might be 
spared to our craving hearts a little further 
space. Sometimes she rallied and smiled 
up into our bending faces, or spoke a 
panting word or two ; sometimes she lay 
in a stupor; but she never let go her 
mother’s hand, or suffered her to leave 
her side. And hourly the breathing grew 
more labored and agonizing to witness, 
as the lung cells collapsed from lack of 
the power the failing hearteshould have 
supplied to them, but could not. And 
hourly that brave little heart grew weaker 
in the unequal struggle, until at last the 
doctor shook his head and turned away, 
and we looked into each other’s eyes and 
each knew the other hopeless. 

And then that mother (O, what is it 
in the mother heart that.makes such 
heroines of little everyday women !), that 
tearless mother, spoke gently, ‘‘ Dorothy! 
can you hear mother, darling?’’ 

The blue eyes opened wide in answer. 
‘* My darling baby, we are afraid you will 
have to leave papa and mamma, and go 
to live in God’s home, with Jesus that 
loves little children so.”’ 

‘“No! No!’’ cried the baby, rallying 


in her terror to full consciousness, ‘‘ No! 
1 want to stay here with you.”’ 


No! 
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How can | tell it? How that mother 
strove for an endless hour, sublimely put- 
ting self away, to paint to her wee lamb 
the joys of paradise, and reconcile her to 
entering there. With such inspired love 
she strove that at length Dorothy yielded 
up her will, and lay passive with bright 
dilated eyes ; her breast had ceased its 
frantic heavings, and her breath fluttered 


forth now scarcely perceptible. The 
agony was past, both of flesh and 
spirit. 


After a time she said, quite distinctly, 
‘* Mamma, do you think the Jittle angels 
will have something not very hard to do? 
Just to run and fetch God a book, or go 
and call Jesus when He wants him? They 
could fly so quick, you know, with their 
little wings.’’ 

Those were the last words Dorothy 
ever spoke. The end came peacefully at 
last, and from the stupor of asphyxia, she 
passed quietly to the eternal sleep. 

Tomorrow she will be put away from 
our sight. She lies there in the silent 
house, embowered in satin and tulle, and 
knots of ribbon, and fragrant white flowers, 
arrayed with all the sumptuous coquetry 
of a bride to meet my lord, The Worm. 
Still and pale, but not rebellious, the two 
who loved her best stand hand in hand 
and look down upon her. There must 
be some well-spring of truth in the 
creeds when they can teach such resig- 
nation. 

But after all, are they most to be pitied? 
For them, there may be yet other winged 
souls waiting in the unknown to flutter 
across the threshold and light upon their 
now lonely hearthstone. But for me 
there will never be another Dorothy. 
Batierman Lindsay. 
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THE CYCLONE. 


THE child of horror and wild wrath am I, 
A creature that loves ruin and despair. 
My loins are girt with fury and I wear 
The robe of night ; to seize fair homes, to try 
My power upon the haunts of men is my 
Delight ; the huge veins in my black breast glare 
With flame and passion while I onward bear 
An hundred souls across the shaking sky. 
Ah, when with thunder voice I earthward come, 
Pale women shrink and shudder! At the sight 
Of my dark form the bravest holds his breath ; 
My awful majesty strikes all things dumb, 
As on the rough round of the world | write 
The terrorizing signature of death. 
Herbert Bashford. 




















TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST. XIil. 


MATHEWSON’S RIDE. 


wy N May 1857, John Mathewson, a 
pioneer in hydraulic mining, to 
whom belongs the credit of 
building the first. water-derrick 
in California had both legs 
broken while erecting a 
derrick at Washington, on 
the North fork of the Yuba 
River, twenty-five miles 
north of Nevada City. 
He was taken out from the 
ruins of his derrick and word sent to 
Nevada City for an ambulance. 

O. S. Oiin was the driver of the daily 
stage between Washington and Nevada 
City and he at once placed a bed ina 
Concord coach and drove over from 
Nevada City. Next morning the injured 
man was tenderly placed in the coach 
and made as comfortable as possible. 

At the Cold Spring House, six miles 
from town, Olin pulled up to water his 
horses winding the ribbons around the 
brake before leaving the box. 

A dog rana drove of hogs under the 
horses’ feet, and in a flash the spirited 
animals were tearing down the ridge. 

Some one at Nevada City happened to 
be scanning the road through a field-glass 
and suddenly shouted ‘‘ The stage is 
coming hell bent for ‘lection an’ Olin 
aint on the box!”’ 

The news spread through the town 
like wild-fire and in an incredibly short 
time the whole town turned out and all 
who had field-glasses were anxiously 
watching the swaying stage in its mad 
career along the ridge towards the steep 
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grade leading intotown. It wasstill some 
four miles distant. 

The excitement was intense. Every- 
one knew that Mathewson, helpless and 
weak lay inside, at the mercy of the four 
blooded animals. The wheelers espec- 
ially were a splendid pair of mettlesome 
stallions and the leaders carefully selected. 
No power on earth could have stopped 
them on that ridge. Down the grade 
they plunged. The speed was terrific. 
Strong men turned away in horror ex- 
pecting from moment to moment that 
the stage would go crashing into the can- 
yon below. 

Half the distance towards town had 
been accomplished in safety when a 
hoarse cry broke from the watching mul- 
titude. ‘‘ The stump! the bowlder !’’ 
Three miles from town the stage-road 
lead between a stump on the lower side 
and a bowlder on the upper side of the 
grade. 

With long plunging strides the animals 
approached this danger point. 

The crowd was too horrified to shout. 
Only a stifled groan, more eloquent than 
words could have been heard. 

‘*A few rods more and God help poor 
Mathewson,’’ reverently murmured a 
grizzled miner, as the tears flowed down 
his wrinkled face. Many a hard-looking 
but tender hearted man around him mur- 
mured, ‘*‘ Amen.”’ 

Gaining increased momentum at every 
bound, the stage ran into a cloud of dust 
just before reaching the stump and 
bowlder. Awed, pallid upturned faces 











‘*THE COACH DISAPPEARED IN A CLOUD OF DUST.” 


gazed with fascinated intentness at that 
little cloud of dust. 

‘* They ’ve done it,’’ whispered a man 
in front, with eyes still glued to his glass. 

With only fourteen inches to spare on 
either side of the stage it had passed 
through in safety. But the danger was 
not yetover. The steepest and roughest 
part of the road was yet to come. 

As the stage reached town the people 
gave way on either side none dreaming 
of trying to stop the foam covered stallions 
in their wild run. 

Along Coyote Street they whirled, 
then making a flat iron turn entered 
Main; still on they dashed wheeling 
into Commercial, then up into Pine 
and still at full speed to Broad, head- 
ing for the destination of the stage in 
front of the National or Pierson’s Hotel 
in the middle of the block. 

Arthur Hagadorn, the owner of the 
stage line, was standing, pale with ex- 
citement, close to where the stage usu- 
ally reined in. None can ever know 
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how it came about but at the sight of 
the familiar figure the four intelligent 
animals slowed up and came to a stop 
within a foot of where they would have 
been driven, had Olin been on the box. 

Stepping up to the lead horse Haga- 
dorn stroked his wet neck and _ said 
‘* Noble fellow, you’ve done your last 
day’s work,”’ 

Mathewson was unhurt and feebly 
thanked friends and acquaintances who 
crowded around the stage to congratulate 
him on his miraculous escape. 

Such is the record of one of the wildest 
stage rides ever taken by man. 

E. K. Rountree. 

One of the wheelers on this stage was the 
stallion St. Clair the sire of Senator Stanford’s 
famous Occident. It is not generally known 
that the late Senator deserves much of the 
credit of helping to perfect the instantaneous 
process in photography. 

Occident was said to have the finest action of 
any trotter of his day and Stanford spent two 
years and Sixty Thousand Dollars before he 
finally succeeded in obtaining a satisfactory 
photograph of Occident at his best, by means of 
the instantaneous process. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM,” THE “CHRONICLES 
OF SAN LORENZO,” ETC., ETC. 


BOOK II. 


XIV. 


HE tiger was pacing up 
and down his cage — 
a very luxurious cage 
—as Helen swept aside 
the heavy portiéres 
and stood for a moment 
in the doorway. Her 
quick eye noted imme- 

diately signs of temper; a frown, a set 

look about the powerful jaws, a gleam in 
the stern eyes. 

‘*1’ve come,’’ he growled, ‘‘to hear 
you say goodby to me.”’ 

‘«Indeed?’’ returned Helen lightly. 
‘* | should have thought ‘‘ Good morning ’”’ 
a more appropriate salutation, but you 
are accustomed to having your own way, 
and so — goodby.”’ 

“| can’t say goodby as glibly as 
you do,’’ he muttered, dropping her 
hand. 

‘‘Then don’t say it,’’ she retorted. 
‘* It’s an unpleasant word between real 
friends, but a delightful one between 
sham ones. If you say it 1 shall class 
you among the latter.’’ 

‘‘ Are you never serious?’’ he asked, 
glowering at her smiling face. 

‘* Are you never polite? Youare nota 
tiger at all: you are a bear, sir. Look at 
my poor hand.’’ 

She held it forth. A drop of crimson 
blood glistened upon the whiteness of a 
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finger where the facet of a large diamond 
—the gift of Desmond—had wounded 
the tender flesh. 

‘* Itcuts,—that ring,’’ he answered sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘ Why,’’ he added suddenly, 
‘* do you call me a tiger?’”’ 

‘* A fancy of mine. All men resemble 
animals. | count among my acquain- 
tances several apes, a mule or two, a 
dozen foxes, and at least fifty asses. As 
a tiger, or even as a bear, you take high 
rank among the animals.’’ 

‘* And women? ’’ said Chetwynd, in a 
lighter tone. It was impossible to be 
seriously angry with this mocking crea- 
ture, with her brilliant eyes and seduc- 
tive wiles. 

‘*O, women are mostly geese. Iama 
goose. Do you know, yesterday I was 
silly enough to believe that my feeble 
cackle really impressed you. Didn’t I 
tell you that this New York trip was to 
be abandoned? ”’ 

** You did.’’ 

She stamped her foot upon the thick 
Turkey carpet. 

‘*] will repeat it again. 
stay.”’ 

Both were standing in the center of the 
room with the light from the huge bay 
window falling aslant their faces. The 
air was somewhat oppressive, for the 
thermometer was standing at eighty, 
Fahrenheit, a rare occurrence in San 
Francisco. Here and there massive jar- 
diniéres were scattered about the room 
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and from these exhaled a perfume of roses 
and exotics unpleasantly potent. 

‘*You tell me to stay,’’ he repeated 
unsteadily, ‘‘ but do you know the value 
of words? ”’ 

‘*] mean,”’ said Helen, looking frankly 
into his eyes, ‘‘ that your book can wait, 
that —”’ © 

‘*Damn the book,’’ he cried passion- 
ately. 

The claws were beginning to appear. 
Helen, however, was not a whit dis- 
mayed. 

**Certainly,’? she said calmly. ‘1 
daresay it will be damned by the critics. 
But why this strong language. I don’t 
like it. Custom—Mr. Desmond, you 
know, swears very prettily —has not 
staled my repugnance to the word damn. 
Let us discuss this thing quietly. Is it 
not foolish on your part to cut short, even 
by an hour, these golden days? We have 
enjoyed the last few weeks immensely.”’ 

‘‘Speak for yourself,’’ he said 
brusquely. , 

‘Very good. I will speak for myself. 
I have enjoyed the last few weeks, not 
the last few minutes, immensely. Your 
friendship has been much to me, how 
much | will not say. I have not paltered 
with it, turning it fastidiously over and 
over and pecking at it like a canary ata 
lump of sugar. No,’’— she drew herself 
up to her full height, and her wonderful 
voice vibrated crisply in the heavy air,— 
**] accepted it frankly. I have let you 
see that | valued it, that I considered it a 
privilege to know you, as I have known 
you, intimately.”’ 

He moved closer to her, holding out his 
trembling hands with a gesture of en- 
treaty. 

** Wait till | have finished. In a month 
my husband returns.”’ 

She paused. The note of hopelessness 
in her tones struck Chetwynd like a buf- 
fet in the face. 


‘‘ Then,’’ she continued sadly, ‘* you 
can go,— the sooner the better,— but till 
he comes, stay.’’ 

‘*] will stay,’’ he began eagerly. 

She smiled. The fruits of victory were © 
toothsome. 

‘*] thought you would,’’ she answered 
softly. She was satisfied now ; the tiger 
had shown his claws; long and sharp 
were they, but they had inflicted no 
wound. 

She held out her hand royally, the 
small hand with the drop of blood upon it. 
John Chetwynd seized it feverishly and 
kissed it. The woman trembled as she 
felt the pressure of his lips. 

‘¢ That will do,’’ she remonstrated, her 
cheeks flushing. 

For answer he drew her towards him, 
but she snatched her fingers from his 
grasp and sprang back. She was still 
entirely mistress of herself, although her 
bosom panted and her limbs trembled. 
She could even analyze her own emotions 
and blame herself rather than him for the 
tempest she had aroused. 

‘*Mr. Chetwynd,” she said slowly, the 
color coming and going in her face, ‘| 
once told you that friendship between 
man and woman was a dainty fabric. 
You have torn it, but the cloth is stronger 
than I suspected. Am I to reverse my 
commands and tell you to go? ’’ 

** Could you be so cruel ?’’ he pleaded. 

‘*] admire in you, and do homage to, 
your strength, not your weakness.”’ 

None the less she blushed as the words 
fell from her lips. In her heart his weak- 
ness had endeared himtoher. The con- 
sciousness of his love colored the rest of 
the sentence. ‘‘Leave me now, and 
when we meet tonight let us try and for- 
get this morning.’’ 

‘‘ Tell the sun not to shine,’’ he said, 
with his hand upon the handle of the 
door. He did not attempt to approach 
her ; the expression upon her face for- 

















bade further speech. When he had gone 
she flung herself face down upon the 
couch at the end of the room and cried 
bitterly. The task had been almost be- 
yond her strength and the reaction was 
terrible. As she lay there, distracted by 
the pangs of passion, the door re-opened. 
‘* Heavens,”’ she thought, ‘‘ is he coming 
back? This is more than I can bear!”’ 

She struggled half blindly to her feet 
and faced the jeering, contemptuous fea- 
tures of her husband. Distraught by this 
sudden appearance, she remarked, none 
the less, a change for the worse in the 
man. His face was bloated, his lips 
swollen, and an extraordinary tremor, 
not to be described, shook him from head 
to foot. 

**You!’’ she stammered. 

“Did n’t expect me,— eh?’’ he sneered. 
‘* Sorry I didn’t come a minute sooner. 
| met Chetwynd on the steps. He wasn’t 
pleased to see me. Haven’t you got a 
kiss for a fellow? ”’ 

He jumped upon her suddenly and 
crushed her in his embrace. She was too 
weak to resist and hung limply in his 
arms. Then he pushed her from him 
and laughed. 

‘What a loving wife it is,’’ he cried. 
‘*Been crying for her hubby. Curse 
you,’’ he cried savagely, ‘‘ what d’ye 
mean?”’ 

She retreated a few steps, putting up 
her hands, as if to ward off a blow. The 
uncanny light in Desmond’s eyes alarmed 
her. 

‘*1’ve heard of your doings,’’ he cried, 
with a harsh laugh, ‘‘ and so I’ve come 
home to take care of my wife, and assert 
my rights. I1’ll show you, my fine 
madam, that a husband has rights.”’ 

Again he advanced and again she re- 
coiled, transfixing him with a glance of 
intensest loathing. That he was drunk 
and dangerous she knew, but the knowl- 
edge rather provoked hate than fear. 
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‘* How you love me,’’ he mocked, still 
advancing. ‘‘ But I’m going to be mas- 
ter. D’yehear? Master.’’ 

Something indescribable in his tone 
and look arrested Helen’s attention and 
retreat. Changing her tactics she swiftly 
approached him and then stood still, her 
contemptuous face within a few inches of 
his. Thus standing, they eyed each other 
askance, — he, speculating with drunken 
perplexity as to the motives which 
prompted her advance: she, for her part, 
thinking wildly of the tie which bound 
her to a sot. 

‘* Master,’’ she repeated slowly. ‘‘ The 
man who calls himself my master must 
possess a quality which in you, Hector, 
is conspicuous by its absence,— self con- 
trol. Let me pass, sir.’’ 

But he barred the way, leering at her 
like a satyr. 

‘You sha’n’t leave this room till you 
kiss me,’’ he observed, with odious face- 
tiousness. ‘‘ You hate me, Nell, but, 
damn it, I love you.”’ 

** Love,’’ she cried with somber empha- 
sis, ‘‘ you dare to talk to me of love.’’ 

‘*It’s come upon me lately,” he re- 
torted, speaking thickly, the glassy look 
in his eyes, and his fingers nervously 
twisting and untwisting themselves. 
‘* Your cursed coldness has set me afire. 
There isn’t a finer woman than you in 
the State of California. Let’s make it 
up, —hey?”’ 

He held out his arms, but she shrank 
from his embrace, the disgust plainly vis- 
ible in her eyes. 

‘* You are mad,’’ she said coldly. 

‘Yes, | am mad,— mad,— mad!’’ 

His voice culminated in a shriek. 

‘* You are surely mad,”’ she replied dis- 
dainfully, but | am sane.’’ 

‘* You used to love me, Nell.’’ 

‘* Ah,’”’ she cried passionately, ‘‘ in 
your wretched conceit you mistook toler- 
ance for love. I never loved you. Love 
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between you and me is unthinkable, im- 
possible! ’? ” 

‘« Ah,’’ he retorted with an oath. ‘1 
know what the trouble is. That cursed 
woman has been telling you her story.’”’ 

Helen understood him instantly. Cor- 
roborative details supplied the gaps in 
Stella’s text. She had remarked more 
than once that Hector avoided the nurse ; 
that he had spoken offensively of her ; 
that she, unfortunate creature, had re- 
mained since her arrival in strictest seclu- 
sion; that she hailed from the southern 
portion of the State: that her lover was 
young, handsome, and sang like a bird. 
What hatred and indignation surged 
through her heart as she identified her hus- 
band with the base betrayer of her friend. 

** Yes,’’ she replied, after a pregnant 
pause, ‘‘ that cursed woman, as you call 
her, has been telling me her story.’’ 

He cowered beneath the lash of her 
tongue. 

‘*1 offered compensation,’’ he whim- 
pered. 

‘*You offered to marry her—at the 
pistol point: and she refused the honor. 
For that alone | count her my friend.”’ 

‘* But | love you,”’ he persisted, think- 
ing with drunken obstinacy that no wo- 
man could resist him. ‘‘ I love you.’’ 

‘*Go your way, Hector, and leave me 
to go mine, in peace.” 

“With Chetwynd,’”’ he screamed. 
‘* Do you take me for a fool? ”’ 

‘*For a fool! Yes. And fora coward, 
and a bully, and a sot.”’ 

Justly incensed, she had gone too far. 
A physician could have told her that the 
man opposite with livid face and glassy 
eyes was no longer résponsible for his 
actions. The demon, Drink, was in pos- 
session. In an instant his strong fingers 
were gripping her throat. She struggled 
vainly in his grasp and he laughed loudly 
as he heard the rattle of her failing breath, 
and shouted with insane glee. 


Then, suddenly, his tense muscles re- 
laxed and Helen fell to the ground. His 
eyes wandered uneasily from her pros- 
trate figure to the pattern in the carpet, 
wreaths of roses on a sea of palest azure. 

‘‘ They ’realive,’’ he shrieked. ‘‘Help! 
Help!’”’ 

His powerful voice rang through the 
house and startled Stella in her laboratory 
and the servants in the rooms below. 
The butler and a footman responded al- 
most instantly, and led their master, gib- 
bering, from the room. Stella devoted 
herself to Helen. Her quick eye had 
detected the encircling brand of Des- 
mond’s fingers, but she apprehended no 
serious mischief, and a couple of minutes 
later, Helen had recovered sufficiently to 
sit up upon a couch and recite the horrid 
facts. 

‘‘Delirium tremens,’’ said the nurse 
bluntly. _‘‘ 1 shall send at once for Doc- 
tor Fortescue.”’ 

‘Send for his own doctor,’’ murmured 
her friend, speaking slowly and painfully. 
‘* Doctor Boak, of Geary Street.’’ 

‘‘ True. I had forgotten. Don’t talk, 
Mrs. Desmond. I will attend to every- 
thing. You must lie down at once.”’ 

She rang the bell and gave her orders 
with professional curtness, omitting noth- 
ing in the confusion of the moment and 
controlling by voice and presence the 
excitement of the servants. Helen lay 
passively upon her own bed ; her body at 
rest, her mind madly errant, pursuing 
hither and thither the phantoms of the 
past. In the distance she could hear the 
cries of her husband. At first they were 
cruelly shrill, then fainter: and at last, 
as the bromides began to take effect, a 
heavy silence stole upon the house, a 
silence pregnant with suggestion. Death 
often came like this, heralded by cries 
and groans, and Death, here, would be a 
welcome visitor. But presently Stella 
came softly to her bedside and told her 

















that the paroxysm was over and the 
patient resting quietly. The paroxysm 
would return: that, of course, but he 
would recover. Recover,— heavens ! — 
to impose upon her an odious love. She 
turned her beautiful face, set hard as 
stone, to the wall and Stella, with a sor- 
rowful glance at the livid circle around 
her white throat, smoothed her pillows 
and then left the room. Half an hour 
later she took leave of the doctor, a funny 
practitioner of the old school. 

‘‘Unfortunate business, very,’’ he mur- 
mured, rubbing assiduously the lenses of 
his gold-rimmed spectacles, ‘‘ but Mrs. 
Desmond need not be alarmed. I — er — 
warned her husband of this before. he 
went to Santa Monica. Sad case, very. 
-Nice young man. Mrs. Desmond quite 
prostrated with the shock? Dear, dear, 
dear! An hereditary taint, | fear, but 
this —er—attack may prove a useful 
lesson. Came up on the steamer, so I 
learn from his valet who is with him now. 
The fellow mentioned unlimited cham- 
pagne and brandy and cocktails. I had 
prescribed salt water, plenty of exercise, 
and a pint of claret a day.”’ 

‘‘Any instructions ?’’ said Stella 
brusquely, cutting short his garrulity. 

‘* Pardon me, are you —”’ 

‘*] am a professional nurse, Doctor, 
but I cannot undertake this case. At the 
same time till some competent person 
comes I will do the best I can.’’ 

‘The treatment is simple enough. 
Perfect quiet, of course, and if the heart’s 
action is at all enfeebled, send for me 
instantly. He is now asleep ; will, prob- 
ably, not awake for some time. I will 
call later and send medicine, a tincture of 
cinchona and nux-vomica.’’ 

He hurried off and Stella retraced her 
Steps till she came to Helen’s door. It 
was slightly ajar. Confident that she 
had closed it securely a few minutes be- 
fore, she tapped softly upon the panel 
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and hearing no sound peeped into the 
room. Helen was not there. Wondering 
vaguely at this sudden disappearance, she 
pursued her way to the end of the pas- 
sage and paused in front of a green baize 
door at the farthest end. This door, 
which led to the laboratory, she found 
unlocked. Disturbed at her work by the 
screams of Desmond, she had left every- 
thing in confusion but had remembered to 
lock this door. Helen, therefore, who had 
a duplicate key, must beinside. Ata loss 
to understand the vagaries of her friend, 
she entered the room and found Helen 
sitting listlessly in a chair by the window. 

‘“It is cooler here,’’ she murmured. 

‘You ought to be in bed,’’ said Stella, 
critically noting her extreme pallor, ac- 
centuated by a black lace shawl which 
hid the sign manual of her brutal husband. 
‘* Let me feel your pulse. Yes, just as I 
thought. You must go back to your 
room, Mrs. Desmond, and remain there, 
or | won’t answer for the consequences.”’ 

Helen rose obediently to her feet and 
glanced regretfully around the bare walls. 

‘*We have had some pleasant times 
here,’’ she remarked with a slight shiver. 
‘* like this room although —’”’ she paused 
and a faint smile flitted across her face, 
‘‘although, Stella, the study of the inor- 
ganic does not appeal to me as it does to 
you. I am hopelessly vertebrate and 
interested in vertebrates like myself, but 
for what you have done for me | thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.’’ 

Stella was watching her eyes rather 
than listening to the courteous words 
which fell from her lips. The dilatation 
of the pupil was quite remarkable. 

‘‘Does your head ache?’’ she asked 
quietly. 

‘* Unbearably.”’ 

‘1 can give you a powder.’’ 

Helen shook her head. 

‘*No drowsy sirups or powders for me, 
Stella. Later perhaps, but not now.’’ 
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They retarned to her bedroom, but she 
refused Steila’s offer to stay and rub her 
head. 

‘* You may be wanted elsewhere,’’ she 
suggested. 

‘You need as much attention as Mr. 
Desmond,’’ retorted the nurse. ‘‘ He will 
do well enough. His valet knows what 
to give him.’’ 

‘« There is no danger, then? ’”’ 

‘Danger? None, I should say. The 
first attack is rarely fatal unless compli- 
cated with heart disease. Shall | send to 
you your maid? ’’ 

‘* Certainly not. Trouble, like this of 
mine, must be faced alone, Stella. Surely 
you know that. Kiss me, dear, and go. 
How cool your cheek is! 1 wish I were 
like you, calm and serene, but my fath- 
er’s blood runs too hotly in my veins.’’ 

‘* If | go will you promise to lie down? ”’ 

“TS” , 

Stella reluctantly left her. 

When she had gone, Helen heaved a 
sigh of relief and locked the door. Then 
she drew from the bosom of her dress a 
small phial and looked thoughtfully at the 
tincture it contained. Muscarine. She 
smiled as she murmured the name. And 
it left no trace, — mysterious alkaloid ! 
Swallow a few drops, and her heart would 
beat slowly and more slowly till its action 
ceased, and the verdict of the coroner 
would be cardiac paralysis. Suicide? 
Anugly weapon wherewith to bruise the 
hearts of kinsfolk, but lack of evidence 
would strangle hypothesis, and decency 
hush suspicion. Blessed muscarine! She 
prepared to die, believing, according to 
the grim philosophy of her father’s school, 
that her life was her own to do with as 
she listed. The love of two men drove 
her to sacrifice her life rather than her 
honor. Desmond’s attitude had horrified 
and dismayed her. What could she do 
against his jealous love? How combat 
it? The world, her own family, her 


friends, even, would be on the side of her 
husband, and the pressure would be more 
than she could bear. And Chetwynd? 
She admitted, now, that friendship be- 
tween herself and Chetwynd was impos- 
sible. Almost she had yielded to his 
entreaties, and as long as Hector lived 
the lines of their lives must, in the name 
of honor, lie apart. She could love Chet- 
wynd, she reflected, as he deserved to be 
loved, but the shame of it would kill her. 
In her morbid self-analysis she was able 
to coolly take into account the thousand 
and one trifles which together make the 
weight of a strong man’s love kick the 
beam. Sooner than suffer the slights 
and_affronts of men and women she 
would die. As Chetwynd’s wife how 
pleasant life would be,—as his mistress 
how intolerable ! 

Thus she reasoned, gazing out across 
the bay which sparkled and glittered in 
the glorious sunshine. At this supreme 
moment her pride purred and plumed 
itself over this triumph of mind. Her 
intellect had trampled upon the animal 
instincts which never before had so 
strongly asserted themselves. But was 
her intellect really triumphant? To- 
gether with the doubt came the certainty 
of a flaw in her reasoning. Could not her 
intelligence — awful thought — compass 
its ends more effectually if she lived and 
Hector died? The strength of the temp- 
tation smote her so that she trembled and 
clung to the table for support. 

Her quick -wit apprehended the oppor- 
tunity, which allowed to pass by might 
never again present itself. She recalled 
Stella’s words, her accurate account of 
the drug and its physiological effects upon 
the lower animals — frogs, for instance, 
—andupon man. Why the symptoms 
of acute alcoholism were almost identical 
with the manifestations of the poison. 
Stella, the only person to fear, would 
never suspect her friend and patroness. 
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If she did, would she voice her suspicions? 
No. She wished that awful buzzing in 
her head would cease and allow her to 
think properly and succinctly. Stella— 
yes, of course, Stella should be avenged. 
Was there any justification needed? 
Bah! the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest covered that question. A universal 
law of universal application. Again that 
intolerable buzzing. Would it never 
cease? Her thought ran amuck as the 
cruel pains, twining and twisting like the 
tentacles of an octopus, sucked the rea- 
son from her brain. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill.’””’, Who said that? Some scraps of 
her father’s apothegms, culled from the 
materialistic waste-basket, flitted through 
her head. The law of the individual, 
Man, superseding in the hour of need, the 
laws of men. Sitting at the window with 
her head between her hands, she recalled 
his arguments, among them the cardinal 
principle of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. Would it be better for 
the world if Hector paid the penalty of 
his misdeeds with his life? 

As she sat there, racked by physical 
and mental tortures, a knock at the door 
broke the oppressive silence. The butler 
wished to say that some medicine had 
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come and a note from the doctor. She 
received both medicine and note, and 
rejecting the man’s respectful offer to 
bring her refreshments, resumed her seat 
by the window. The note advised her 
of the writer’s regrets that an imperative 
call from a dying patient would postpone 
for a few hours his visit to Mr. Desmond. 
The two capsules were to be administered 
immediately. 

Her eyes fell upon the small box, fresh 
from the druggist, in its wrapping of 
immaculate paper. She trifled with the 
string, a burning flush dyeing her cheeks. 
As her fingers toyed with the knot a 
hoarse cry fell upon her ears. Desmond 
was awake —in the throes of a second 
paroxysm! She heard, above the horrid 
throbbing in her head, the sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps, and above these again the 
raucous screams, screams not of a man 
but of a beast. : 

Then she bent forward and swiftly and 
deftly untied the knot. 

A minute later she delivered the box 
into the hand of a servant. 

‘* Miss Johnson,”’ she said quietly, lay- 
ing a slight emphasis on the name, ‘“ will 
know how to administer these. Give 
them to her.’’ 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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HERE the wild path she made doth turn and wind 

Up, ever up into the lifted height :— 

Here the clouds rest, with bosoms fleecy white. 
Here, o’er the rocks which earth’s fair structure bind, 
Along the little rills, the goat doth find 

The terraced steps, and bounding fleet and light, 

Rounds the swift turn to vanish out of sight ! 
Here hath rude Nature, time long out of mind, 

Held her own sway, and should some careful hand 
Think to improve upon her aspect wild, 

How she would teach the unsuspecting child 


The weight of her displeasure ! 


Towering grand 


Above the hills she loosens o’er the land 
Her roar:ng torrents, —rock on rock is piled! 
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THE FAIRY WEDDING. 


AT the royal pair, fairy groom with his oo \; \ 


queen, 

In the tiniest boat that ever was seen. 

A spider-web top witha frill of spun lace, 

And gossamer net-work to hold it in place. 

The sail was made out of a butterfly’s 
wing, 

And a soft cushioned seat, the daintiest 
thing, 

Was made from a cloud that the sun had 
shone through 

To give it the loveliest, rosiest hue. 


Where a violet hid in a garden bed, 

And a zephyr breathed softly just over- 
head, 

In secret was made, from its petals so 
rare, 

The white bridal robe that adorned lady 
fair. 


The veil of the bride, from the water-fall spray, 
Was fastened with dew drops on that festive day 
When the royal pair, in their newly made skiff, 
On the waves of delight, sailed out from a cliff. 





Sailed on, till they heard, in the cosiest nook, 

A sweet song of love, by a murmuring brook, 

Where they tied their frail bark with a daisy 
chain, 

To a mushroom stalk, and the brooklet’s re- 
frain 

Made the blue-birds all join in a chorus of glee, 

So entrancing to them was the pure melody. 

And the stately sun, flooding earth with its 
light, 

Led the minuet dance, in the tree-tops bright. 
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And there, with the sun-beams, they 
danced all the day. 

The daisies coquetting with each little 
ray; 

While the sweet-briar played on a gilded 
lyre, 

And anemones waltzed in gauzy attire. 

The daffodil courtier great deference paid 

To the modest forget-me-not, coy in the 
shade. 

For nature’s delights were in loveliest 
tune 

For the bridal pair, in the sweet month of 
June. 


THE FAIRY WEDDING. 





























They at last made their home in a rosy 
sea-shell, 

With an exquisite tower shaped like a 
blue-bell. 

The wave-scalloped edge was the grand 
winding-stair, 

Rose-tinted and polished with daintiest 


care. 

Now the sentinel moon, with its kindly 
old face, 

Looks tenderly down on the beautiful 
place, 


| Where the sun-kissed wavelets, with 


pebbles at play 
Keep up the refrain of that bright wed- 
ding day. 
M. Isadore Knox. 
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BABOO’S GOOD TIGER.’ 


A MALAYAN TALE. 


BOO DIN’S first-born, 
Baboo, was only four 
years old when he had 
his famous adventure 
with a tiger that he 
found sleeping in the 
hot lallang grass with- 
in the distance of a 
child’s voice from Aboo 
Din’s bungalow. 

For a long time be- 
fore that hardly a day 
had passed but Aboo Din, who was our 
syce, or groom, and wore the American 
colors proudly on his right arm, came in 
from the servants’ quarters with an 
anxious look on his kindly brown face 
and asked respectfully for the swan 
(lord) or mem (lady). 

‘* What is it, Aboo Din? ’’ the mistress 
would inquire, as visions of Baboo 
drowned in the great Shanghai jar, or of 
Baboo lying crushed by a boa among the 
yellow bamboos beyond the hedge, 





passed swiftly through her mind. 


With acknowledgments to the Youth's Companion. 
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_ **Mem see Baboo?’’ came the inevit- 
able question. 

It was unnecessary to say more. At 
once Ah Minga, the ‘‘boy;’’ Zim, the 
cook; the Aebuns, (gardeners); the tukan- 
ayer (water-boy), and even the sleek 
Hindoo dirzee, who sat sewing, dozing, 
and chewing betel-nut, on the shady side 
of the veranda, turned out with one ac- 
cord and commenced a systematic search 
for the missing Baboo. 

Sometimes he was no farther off than 
the protecting screen of the ‘‘compound’’ 
hedge, or the cool, green shadows beneath 
the bungalow. But oftener the govern- 
ment Sikhs had to be appealed to, and 
Kampong Glam in Singapore searched 
from the great market to the courtyards 
of Sultan Ali. It was uselessto whip him, 
for whippings seemed only to make Baboo 
grow. He would lisp serenely as Aboo 
Din took down the rattan withe from 
above the door, ‘‘ Baboo baniak jabat!’’ 
(Baboo very bad!) and there was some- 
thing so charmingly impersonal in all his 
mischief, that we came between his own 

















brown body and the rod, time and 
again. 

There was nothing distinctive in Ba- 
boo’s features or form. To the casual 
observer he might have been any one of 
a half-dozen of his playmates. Like 
them, he went about perfectly naked, 
his soft, brown skin shining like polished 
rosewood in the fierce Malayan sun. 

His hair was black, straight, and short, 
and his eyes as black as coals. Like his 
companions, he stood as straight as an 
arrow, and could carry a pail of water on 
his head without spilling a drop. 

He, too, ate rice three times a day. 
It puffed him up like a little old man, 
which added to his grotesqueness and 
gave him a certain air of dignity that 
went well with his features when they 
were in repose. Around his waist he 


wore a silver chain with a silver heart 
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suspended from it. Its purpose was to 
keep off the evil spirits. 

There was always an atmosphere of 
sandalwood and Arab essence about 
Baboo that reminded me of the holds of 
the old sailing-ships that used to come 
into Boston harbor from the Indies. | 
think his mother must have rubbed the 
perfumes into his hair as the one way of 
declaring her affection for him to the 
world. She could not give him clothes, 
or ornaments, or toys: such was not the 
fashion of Baboo’s race. Neither was he 
old enough to wear the silk sarong that 
his Aunt Fatima had woven for him on 
her loom. 

Baboo had been well trained, and how- 
ever lordly he might be in the quarters, 
he was marked in his respect to the 
mistress. He would touch his forehead 
to the red earth when | drove away of 


“SNATCHED UP MY WINCHESTER AND CARTRIDGE BELT, * * * SAYING ‘LEKAS, (QUICK) COME,’ ”’ 
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a morning to the office, and the next 
moment | might catch him blowing a tiny 
ball of clay from his swmpitan into the 
ear of his father, the syce, as he stood 
majestically on the step behind me. 

Baboo went to school for two hours 
every day to a fat old Arab penager, or 
teacher, whose schoolroom was an open 
stall, and whose only furniture a bench, 
on which he sat cross-legged, and flour- 
ished a whip in one hand and a chapter 
of the Koran in the other. 

There were a dozen little fellows in 
the school; all naked. They stood up 
in line, and in a soft musical treble 
chanted in chorus the glorious promises of 
the Koran, even while their eyes wan- 
dered from the dusky corner, where a 
cheko lizard was struggling with an atlas 
moth, to the frantic gesticulations of a 
naked Hindu who was calling his meek- 
eyed bullocks hard names because they 
insisted on lying down in the middle of 
the road for their noonday siesta. 

Baboo’s father, Aboo Din, was a Hadji, 
for he had been to Mecca. When noth- 
ing else could make Baboo forget the 
effects of the green durian he had eaten, 
Aboo Din would take the child on his 
knees and sing to him of his trip to 
Mecca, in a quaint,°monotonous voice, 
full of sorrowful quavers. Baboo be- 
lieved he himself could have left Singa- 
pore any day and found Mecca in the 
dark. 

We had been living some weeks in a 
government bungalow, fourteen miles 
from Singapore, across the island that 
looks out on the Straits of Malacca. 
The fishing and hunting were excellent. 
i had shot wild pig, deer, tapirs, and for 
some days had been getting ready to 
track down a tiger that had been prowl- 
ing in the jungle about the bungalow. 

But of a morning, as we lay lazily 
chatting in our long chairs behind the 
bamboo chicks, the cries of ‘‘ Harimau! 


Harimau!’’ and ‘‘ Baboo!’’ came up to 
us from the servants’ quarters. 

Aboo Din sprang over the railing of the 
veranda, and without stopping even to 
touch the back of his hand to his fore- 
head, cried,— 

‘‘ Tuan Consul, tiger have eat chow 
dog and got Baboo!’’ 

Then he rushed into the dining-room, 
snatched up my Winchester and cartridge- 
belt, and handed them to me with a 
‘* Lekas (quick)! Come!”’ 

He sprang back off the veranda and 
ran to his quarters where the men were 
arming themselves with ugly Arisses and 
heavy parangs. 

| had not much hope of finding the 
tiger, much less of rescuing Baboo, dead 
or alive. The jungle loomed up like an 
impassable wall on all three sides of the 
compound, so dense, compact, and inter- 
woven, that a bird could not fly through 
it. Still | knew that my men, if they 
had the courage, could follow where the 
tiger led, and could cut a path for me. 

Aboo Din unloosed a half-dozen pariah 
dogs that we kept for wild pig, and led 
them to the spot where the tiger had last 
lain. In an instant the entire pack sent 
up a doleful howl and slunk back to their 
kennels. 

Aboo Din lashed them mercilessly and 
drove them into the jungle, he following 
on his hands and knees. I only waited 
to don my green kaki suit and canvas 
shooting hat and despatch a man to the 
neighboring Aampong, or village, to ask 
the punghulo (chief) to send me _ his 
shikaris, or hunters. Then | plunged 
into the jungle path that my kebuns had 
cut with their keen parangs, or jungle- 
knives. Ten feet within the confines of 
the forest the metallic glare of the sun 
and the pitiless reflections of the China 
Sea were lost ina dim, green twilight. 
Far ahead | could hear the half-hearted 
snarls of the cowardly, deserting curs, 














BABOO. 
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and Aboo Din’s angry voice rapidly ex- 
hausting the curses of the Koran on their 
heads. 

My men, who were naked save for a 
cotton sarong wound around their waists, 
slashed here a _ rubber-vine, there a 
thorny rattan, and again a mass of creep- 
ers that were as tenacious as iron ropes, 
all the time pressing forward at a rapid 
walk. Ofttimes the trail led from the 
solid ground through a swamp where 
grew great sago palms, and out of which 
a black, sluggish stream flowed toward 
the straits. Gray iguanas and pendants 
of dove orchids hung from the limbs 
above, and green and gold lizards scuttled 
up the trees at our approach. 

At the first plot of wet ground Aboo 
Din sent up a shout, and awaited my 
coming. I found him on his hands and 
knees, gazing stupidly at the prints in 
the moist earth. 

‘‘ Tuan,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ see Baboo’s 
feet, one —two —three—more! Praise 
be to Allah! ”’ 

| dropped down among the lily-pads 
and pitcher-plants beside him. There, 
sure enough, close by the cat-like foot- 
marks of the tiger, was the perfect im- 
pression of one of Baboo’s bare feet. 
Farther on was the imprint of another, 
and then a third. Wonderful! The in- 
tervals between the several footmarks 
were far enough apart for the stride of a 
man ! 

** Apa?’’ (What does it mean? ) I said. 

Aboo Din tore his hair and called upon 
Allah and the assembled Malays to wit- 
ness that he was the father of this Baboo, 
but that in the sight of Mohammed he 
was innocent of this witchcraft. He had 
striven from Hari Rahmadan to Hari 
Rahmadan to bring this four-year-old up 
in the light of the Koran, but here he 
was striding through the jungle, three 
feet and more at a step, holding on to a 
tiger’s tail! 


1 shouted with laughter as the truth 
dawned upon me. It must be so,— 
Baboo was alive. His footprints were 
before me. He was being dragged 
through the jungle by a full grown Ma- 
layan tiger! How else explain his im- 
possible strides, overlapping the beast’s 
marks ! 

Aboo Din turned his face toward 
Mecca, and his lips moved in prayer. 

‘*May Allah be kind to this tiger!”’ 
he mumbled. ‘‘ He is in the hands of a 
witch. We shall find him as harmless 
as an old cat. Baboo will break out his 
teeth with a club of billion wood and bite 
off his claws with his own teeth. Allah 
is merciful! ”’ 

We pushed on for half an hour over a 
dry, foliage-cushioned strip of ground 
that left no trace of the pursued. At 
the second wet spot we dashed forward 
eagerly and scanned the trail for signs of 
Baboo, but only the pads of the tiger 
marred the surface of the slime. 

Aboo Din squatted at the root of a 
huge mangrove and broke forth into loud 
lamentations, while the last remaining 
cur took advantage of his preoccupation 
to sneak back on the homeward trail. 

‘** Aboo,’’ | commanded sarcastically, 
** pergie! (move on!) Baboo is a man 
and a witch. He is tired of walking, 
and is riding on the back of the tiger! ”’ 

Aboo gazed into my face incredulously 
for amoment; then, picking up his par- 
ang and tightening his sarong, strode on 
ahead without a word. 

At noon we came upona sandy stretch 
of soil that contained a few diseased 
cocoanut palms, fringed by a sluggish 
lagoon, and a great banian-tree whose 
trunk was hardly more than a mass of 
interlaced roots. A troop of long-armed 
wah-wah monkeys were scolding and 
whistling within its dense foliage with 
surprising intensity. Occasionally one 
would drop from an outreaching limb to 























“BABOO IS A MAN AND A WITCH, AND IS RIDING ON THE BACK OF A TIGER.” 


one of the pendulous roots, and then, 
with a shrill whistle of fright, spring 
back to the protection of his mates. 

A Malay silenced them by throwing a 
half-ripe cocoanut into the midst of the 
tree, and we moved on to the shade of 
the sturdiest palm. There we sat down 
to rest and eat some biscuits softened in 
the milk of a cocoanut. 

‘¢ There is a boa in the roots of the 
banian, Aboo,’’ I said, looking longingly 
toward its deep shadow. 

He nodded his head, and drew from 
the pouch in the knot in his sarong a few 
broken fragments of areca nut. These 
he wrapped in a lemon-leaf well smeared 
with lime, then tucked the entire mass 
into the corner of his mouth. 

Ina moment a brilliant red juice died 
his lips, and he closed his eyes in happy 
contentment, oblivious, for the time, of 
the sand and fallen trunks that seemed 
to dance in the parching rays of the sun, 
oblivious, even, of the loss of his first- 
born. 
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| was revolving in my mind whether 
there was any use in continuing the 
chase, which | would have given up long 
before, had I not known that a tiger who 
has eaten to repletion is both timid and 
lazy. This one had certainly break- 
fasted on a dog or on some animal be- 
fore encountering Baboo. 

| had hoped that possibly the barking 
of the curs might have caused him to 
drop the child, and make off where pur- 
suit would be impossible; but so far we 
had, after those footprints, found neither 
traces of Baboo alive, nor the blood 
which should have been seen had the 
tiger killed the child. 

Suddenly a long, pear-shaped man- 
grove-pod struck me full in the breast. | 
sprang up in surprise, for | was under a 
cocoanut-tree, and there was no man- 
grove nearer than the lagoon. 

A Malay looked up sleepily, and pointed 
toward the wide-spreading banian. 

‘* Monkey, tuan!”’ 

My eyes followed the direction indi- 
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cated, and could just distinguish a grin- 
ning face among the interlacing roots at 
the base of the tree. Sol picked up the 
green, dart-like end of the pod, and took 
careful aim at the brown face and milk- 
white teeth. 

Then it struck me as peculiar that a 
monkey, after all the evidence of fright 
we had so lately witnessed, should seek 
a hiding-place that must be within easy 
reach of its greatest enemy, the boa- 
constrictor. 

Aboo Din had aroused himself, and 
was looking intently in the same direc- 
tion. Before | could take a step toward 
the tree he had leaped to his feet, and 
was bounding across the little space, 
shouting, ‘‘ Baboo! Baboo!”’ 

The small brown face instantly disap- 
peared, and we were left staring blankly 
at a dark opening into the heart of the 
woody maze. Then we heard the small, 
well known voice of Baboo: — 

‘* Tabek (greeting), tuan! Greeting, 
Aboo Din! Tuan consul no whip, Baboo 
come out.’’ 

Aboo Din ran his long, naked arm into 
the opening in pursuit of his first-born— 
the audacious boy who would make terms 
with his white master ! 

‘Is it not enough before Allah that 
this son should cause me, a Hadji, to 
curse daily, but now he must bewitch 
tigers and dictate terms to the tuan and 
to me, his father? He shall feel the 
strength of my wrist; | will —O Allah!”’ 

Aboo snatched forth his arm with a 
howl of pain. One of his fingers was 
bleeding profusely, and the marks of tiny 
teeth showed plainly where Baboo had 
ciosed them on the offending hand. 

‘** Biak, Baboo, mari!’’ (Good, come 
forth !) I said. 

First the round, soft face of the small 
miscreant appeared ; then the head, and 
then the naked little body. Aboo Din 
grasped him in his arms, regardless of 


his former threats, or of the blood that 
was flowing from his wounds. Then, 
amid caresses and promises to Allah to 
kill fire-fighting cocks, the father hugged 
and kissed Baboo until he cried out with 
pain. 

After each Malay had had the little 
fellow in his arms, | turned to him and 
said, while | tried to be severe, — 

‘* Baboo, where is tiger ? ’’ 

‘* Sudabh mati, (dead), tuan,’’ he an- 
swered with dignity. ‘‘ Tiger over 
there, tuan. Sladang kill. | hid here 
and wait for Aboo Din!’’ 

He touched his forehead with the back 
of his brown palm. There was nothing, 
either in the little fellow’s bearing or 
words, that betrayed fear or bravado. 
It was only one mishap more or less to 
him. 

We followed Baboo’s lead to the edge 
of the jungle, and there, stretched out in 
the hot sand, lay the great, tawny beast, 
stamped and pawed until he was almost 
unrecognizable. 

All about him were the hoof-marks of 
the great sladang, the fiercest and wild- 
est animal of the peninsula—the Ma- 
layan bull that will charge a tiger,a 
black lion, a boa, and even a crocodile, 
on sight. Hunters will go miles to avoid 
one of them, and a herd of elephants will 
go trumpeting away in fear at their ap- 
proach, 

‘** Kuching besar (big cat) eat Baboo’s 
chow dog, then sleep in lallang grass,”’ 
—this was the child’s story. ‘‘ Baboo 
find, and say, ‘ Bagus kuching (pretty 
kitty), see Baboo’s doll?’ Kuching no 
like Baboo’s doll mem _ consul give. 
Kuching run away. Baboo catch tail, 
run too. Kuching goiong ways. Baboo 
*fraid Aboo Din whip and tell kuching 
must go back. Kuching pick Baboo up 
in mouth when Baboo let go.. 

‘*Kuching hurt Baboo. Baboo stick 
fingers in kuching’s eye. Kuching no 
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Kuching stop under 
banian-tree and sleep. Big sladang 
come, fight kuching. Baboo sorry for 
good kuching. Baboo hid from sladang, 
— Aboo Din no whip Baboo ? ”’ 

His voice dropped to a pathetic little 
quaver, and he put up his hands with an 
appealing gesture; but his brown legs 
were drawn back ready to flee should 
Aboo Din make one hostile move. 

‘* Baboo,’’ | said, ‘‘ you are a hero 

Baboo opened his littie black eyes, but 
did not dispute me. 

“You shall go to Mecca when you 
grow up, and become a Hadji, and when 
you come back the high fadi shall take 


more hurt Baboo. 


'»? 


you in the mosque and make a kateeb of 
you,”’ said|1. ‘‘ Now put your forehead 
on the ground and thank the good Allah 
that the kuching had eaten dog before he 
got you.”’ 

Baboo did as he was told, but I think 
that in his heart he was more grateful 
that for once he had evaded a whipping 
than for his remarkable escape. 

A little later the punghulo came up 
with a half-dozen shikaris, or hunters, 
and a pack of hunting dogs. The men 
skinned the mutilated carcass of the only 
‘‘good tiger’? | met during my three 
years’ hunting in the jungles of this 
strange old peninsula. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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Husk ED and still and tremulous all, 

Save, now and then, a bird’s low call and crow 
Of lusty cock. Afar off, hanging low 

Beneath the gray horizon like a wall, 

Shy mists ascending spread a shifting pall 


O’er hills and slumbering forests; 
The drowsy fields look on and smile. 


while below, 
When lo! 


Sweet morn appears with radiant face, and all 


The waking world seems glad. 


Hood’s luminous crest 


Sends golden rays o’er fields of bearded grain, 
Whose bended heads whisper of harvest days; 
And ’round the bald-browed guardians of the West 
Rebellious mists reluctantly remain, 
While hill and dale blush in the morn’s embrace. 


Charles Grissen. 
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DISAPPEARING CREEK, HEAD WATERS MIDDLE FORK KING'S RIVER. 


UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE HIGH SIERRA. 


Il. THE SOURCES OF THE KING’S RIVER. 














N A cloudless Sunday 
morning in the sum- 
mer of 1863, Mr. 
Clarence King, just 
out of college and 
come to California in 
search of glory, stood 
on Mount Bullion, a 
little peak in the 

Mariposa foothills, and sighed his soul 

toward the snowy mountains that lay 

gleaming in the sun far to the east and 
south. In those days the groves of 

Mount Bullion were Mr. King’s temple, 

whither he repaired for quiet meditation, 

leaving the miners and greasers of Mari- 
posa town to break the Sabbath in their 
own peculiarly hilarious way. 

Now, as a rule, the farther away a 
mountain, the more insignificant it ap- 
pears; but Mr. King, being an uncom- 
monly clever young fellow, decided that 
those snow peaks were grander in pro- 
portion as they receded from view: later 
he let Professor Whitney into his secret. 
Whitney was Chief of the California 
Geological Survey, with a small salary 
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and a small appropriation with which he 
was expected to tell everything possible 
to be learned concerning the 175,000 
square miles of California; so, to econ- 
omize, he imported to assist him, young 
King, young Gardner, young Hoffman, 
and other bright youngsters, who it may 
be suspected were paid mostly in the coin 
of glory. 

We can imagine Whitney patting King 
on the back in a fatherly way and say- 
ing, ‘* All right, Clarence, my boy, we’ll 
send a party into those new Alps of 
yours as soon as the season opens.’’ 

At all events, this is what was done, 
for the following May found Professor 
Brewer and his young assistants with 
pack-animals, laden with instruments 
and all manner of impedimenta, wading 
through the shallow sea of flowers that 
filled the San Joaquin Valley in that 
early time. From Visalia they traveled 
to Thomas’s Mill, and then, taking the 
ridge between the King’s and Kaweah 
rivers, marched courageously eastward 
toward the unknown Alps. 

From Sonora Pass to Tehachapi — 250 
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Sierra ‘‘ brooded in 
lofty solitude.’’ Neither stockmen nor 
prospectors had visited it. Nomadic In- 
dians from the desert sometimes crossed 
the range over strange paths, and a few 
trappers had penetrated the outskirts of 
its fastnesses. The Spaniard of the 


miles — the High 


foothilis,x— which then contained the 
larger part of the population of the 


bordering counties of Fresno and Tulare, 





VIEW FROM MOUNT GODDARD—GODDARD CREEK, 
MIDDLE FORK KING’S RIVER. 


— when asked for information, invariably 
responded, ‘‘ Quien sabe?’’ shrugging 
his shoulders and glancing with no 
friendly eye at the forbidding landscape. 

So the little party plodded on, discov- 
ered the King’s River Cafion (and gave, 
perhaps, a juster criticism of its relation 
to Yosemite than we have had since), 
climbed and named a number of peaks, 
passed completely over the summit to 
the desert, and after a little more ex- 
ploring in the basin of the San Joaquin, 


finally reached Clark’s Ranch, more 
dead than alive. But King had vindi- 
cated himself. These mountains were 


found to be the ‘‘ summit of the United 
States,’’ and to constitute what was 
called an American Alps, a small portion 
of which was pretty well explored be- 
fore the Survey was legislated out of ex- 
istence. King especially distinguished 


himself during the expedition. He climbed 
Mount Tyndall by the most idiotically 
perilous route he could have followed 
nad he made selection of his course from 
a balloon. From its summit he saw and 
named Mount Whitney, after his chief, 
(Brewer had already been similarly hon- 
ored,) and Mount Gardner and Mount 
King after one of his comrades and him- 
self. The latter—a miniature Matter- 
horn — probably only King could climb. 
It still awaits complete conquest. Thanks 
to his judiciously injudicious selection of 
routes of ascent and his want of proper 
outfit,— all of which may have been 
either his tenderfootedness or only a 
kind of literary forethought,— he suc- 
ceeded in meeting with experiences so 
thrilling that nothing of published travel 
in the Alps is possessed of greater fasci- 
nation; this, well told, with vivid de- 
scriptive passages, chapters of local char- 
acter study, and bits of humor the 
brightest and keenest and most irresist- 
ible than can be imagined, make up his 
‘* Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,”’ 
whose wide sale must have compensated 
this precocious young mountaineer for 
any quantity of back salary unpaid by 
the California Legislature. 

It will not be necessary, therefore, to 
say much on the subject of the southern 








LOOKING SOUTH FROM SAN JOAQUIN — KING’S RIVER 
DIVIDE. 
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branches of the King’s River. The great 
Cajon of the South Fork, and the several 
tributaries of Bubb’s Creek, were drawn 
on the map of the old Survey with ap- 
proximate accuracy, as was also much of 
the rougher topography of the region 
they drain. Mount Silliman, Mount 
Brewer, Kaweah Peak, Mount Whitney, 
Mount Tyndall, Mount Williamson, 
Mount King, and Mount Gardner, were 





DISTANT VIEW OF THE PALISADES FROM MOUNT 
WALLACE, 14,000 FEET. 


all well described in the report of the 
Survey. These form a_ magnificent 
cluster of peaks. But north of the great 
Canon the party could not proceed. The 
divide between the South and Middle 
Forks of the river, over which the fre- 
quently traveled Granite Basin Trail 
now zigzags, proved an impassable bar- 
rier, and they turned east, to enter the 
mountains again over the Mono Creek 
pass, about sixty miles to the north. 
Since 1864 none but shepherds and a few 
private persons have penetrated the in- 
tervening region, and today the map of 
Fresno County is either a blank or a 
falsehood in its delineation of the topo- 
graphy of the North and Middle Forks of 
the King’s River. 

This region, equally with that to the 
north and to the south, abounds in the 
grandest alpine scenery. Its gorges are 


peculiarly deep and wild, its peaks have 
an elevation of over fourteen thousand 
feet, and there are a number of features 
not elsewhere found in the Sierra, so far 
as I have observed. In the upper 
regions of the Middle Fork, also, there is 
a peculiar mingling of volcanic rock and 
slate with the granite which is not found 
southward until the lower Kern is reached. 

As was the case with the previous 
article on the San Joaquin, | shall be 
able to give here only a general sketch 
of the sources of the King’s River, re- 
serving the special features of the region, 
especially its gorges,—for separate ar- 
ticles. 

About thirty miles north of the King’s 
River Canon, a ridge of dark-colored 
saw-teeth mountains rises high above the 
surrounding crest. These are the Palis- 
ades. From them the axis of the range 
veers from its northwest course and 
trends in a nearly westerly direction a 
distance of twenty miles; and from a 
point nearly at the center of this course 
another ridge shoots off westerly by a 
little south. This is the divide between 
the King’s and San Joaquin rivers. 
With the eastern half of the twenty-mile 
stretch of crest, it forms the water-shed 
of the Middle Fork of the King’s. From 


it at least five large streams flow irregu- 
larly southward, which, uniting in the 
vicinity of the Upper Cajon, as it is 
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UPPER MIDDLE FORK KING'S RIVER, 


called, form the main Middle Fork of the 
river. Thirty-five miles below, this 
stream joins the South Fork, and eighteen 
miles farther down the North Fork emp- 
ties into the now mighty King’s River. 
The maps show the North Fork as head- 
ing on the main crest, but in fact it does 
not rise within fifteen miles of the true 
crest. 

The western terminus of the King’s- 
San Joaquin water-shed is Mount God- 
dard, which is a very prominent point 
trom the south, from which direction it 
was named by the old Survey; but from 
the north it is an exceedingly inconspic- 
uous mountain. Northward of the peak 
the Evolution group of mountains lies on 
the opposite side of the trough of the 
Middle Fork of the San Joaquin. West- 
ward the South Fork Cajon of the same 
river soon plunges into its long trench, 
southwestward the North Fork of the 
King’s drains toward the plains, and im- 
mediately to the south heads Goddard 
Creek, which is one of the five streams 
that unite to form the Middle Fork of the 
King’s. This twenty-mile ridge from 
Goddard to the Palisades marks the 
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INTERSECTION OF CARTRIDGE CREEK. 


widest zone of true Alpine crest in the 
Sierra. The deep gorges of the King’s 
lie on one side, the fantastically eroded 
lake basin of the San Joaquin on the 
other. On the former, gentle slopes of 
fractured granite lead down from the 
culmination of the divide ; these quickly 
change into precipitous descents to the 
gorges. On the latter, the face of the 
divide is a continuous line of nearly per- 
pendicular precipices against which large 
bodies of snow and ice lie banked, pro- 
tected by the shade of the gaunt cliffs. 
Much of this is possibly glacial ice. | 
once followed this divide from Goddard a 
distance of five miles and then descended 
one of the Middle Fork gorges,—a most 
remarkable locality to be hereatter de- 
scribed. It was that through which 
flows Disappearing Creek. (See map in 
article in the May number.) 

Immediately below the amphitheaters 
at the base of the peak, Goddard Creek 
drains at first a deep valley, the black 
walls of which — similar to those of the 
Enchanted Gorge — imprison it relent- 
lessly within the mountain fastness. A 
strangely incongruous sight it is, and 
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yet one eminently characteristic of the 
high Sierra, as the traveler looks down 
into this upper Valley of Goddard Creek 
from the heights of ice and rock that 
eveywhere surround it. On the north 
the mighty escarpment of Mount God- 
dard, built up cliff above cliff, but- 
tressed and bastioned five thousand 
feet into the thin blue air ; on either side, 
east and west, great leaning walls of 
slate; and below, a narrow defile of rock- 
throttled gorge, through which the mad- 
dened stream tears its way tor twenty 
miles to the Middle Fork. Thus harshly 
enclosed is a garden so spacious that a 
town could be built upon it, and so lovely 
that it might well be the home of a band 
of mountain sylphs. About the talus 
margins and here and there in the center 
of the valley grow alpine trees with pale 
green foliage, brightened by effects of 
gold and silver, the colors, respectively, 
of the live and of the dead trunks. In 
the middle, through a rich, level lawn 
the stream winds its sinuous, glassy 
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course, and exactly in the center of the 
garden is a beautiful lake of forty or fifty 
acres. 

Twelve miles below, opposite the mouth 
of Disappearing Creek, granite walls rise 
to the height of Yosemite cliffs, and simi- 
lar to them in abruptness, in sculpture, 
and in vegetation. From this point on to 
the Middle Fork, the right hand wall of 
Goddard Creek is a continuous precipice 
of gray granite, the left hand wall a con- 
tinuous precipice of blackish slate. On 
one side a glare as of midsummer day, on 
the other the somber shadow of winter 
twilight. 

But it is the region of the Palisades that 
forms the chief glory of the Middle Fork 
Alps. Goddard and its creeks lie from 
twenty to twenty-five miles away. 
Obviously, then, as we approach the 
main crest, we should expect an expan- 
sion and intensification of the scenery. 
Itis so. The Palisade country, I have 
reason to believe, is the acme of alpine 
sublimity on the American continent. To 
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merit this distinction, it needs only to be 
superior to the crest about the head of 
Bear Creek on the north and of the Kern- 
King’s on the south, and | think it is. 
Certainly it is the most formidable of 
conquest of any part of the Californian 
Alps. There is here a very chaos of 
gorges of appalling depth and savage as- 
pect, separating and throwing into fearful 
relief a great mass of peaks, precipices, 
and cliffs, amongst which glitter frozen 
lakes, cascades, snow-fields, and, it: is 
sai’, glaciers. Over this Titan’s pande- 
monium tower the Palisades or Saw- 
Teeth, flinging aloft their pinnacled crests 





SNOW TUNNEL IN ENCHANTED GORGE, MIDDLE FORK 
KING’S RIVER. 


a thousand feet clear of the surrounding 
mountains. 

The streams of Triple Falls drain this 
lofty area toward the south, flowing from 
Palisade Valley — a place of truly awful 
desolation — into Cartridge Creek, one of 
the largest branches of the Middle Fork, 
into which it pours a few miles north of 
the confluence of Goddard Creek. On 
the south of Palisade Valley the head 
streams of the Main Fork of the river 
have their rise. Thus the Palisades are 
the true parents of the King’s, giving birth 
to those mighty rivers, first of ice and 
then of water, to which we owe the King’s 
River Cation, Tehipite Valley, the Middle 
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Fork Canon, and Paradise Valley, un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable cluster of 
gorges on the face of the earth. 

In altitude the Palisades cannot be in- 
ferior to Mount Whitney by more than 
a paltry few hundred feet, and | have 
some reason to believe it not impos- 
sible that the North Palisade, occasion- 
ally so-called, may on accurate measure- 
ment he found actually to dominate 
the whole Sierra. With one possible 
exception no reliable observations have 
ever been made of the elevation of the 
crest within ninety miles on the south and 
sixty miles on the north of the Palisades. 

Frank Dusy, mountaineer and sheep- 
owner, and Lil A. Winchell, pioneer 
mountain explorer from impulse of pure 
love, both of Fresno, deserve the credit 
of having been the first to exploit the 
marvels of the Middle Fork Alps. A 
blackened spire toward the northern end 
of the Palisade Group bears Mr. Dusy’s 
name, while Mr. Winchell has spent many 
a week through many a summer explor- 
ing and sketching in the vicinity. Last 
August, Professor Bolton Coit Brown, of 
Stanford University, led a little mule up 
Cartridge Creek to the head of the South 
Fork, and down the canon of the latter 
stream to a point from which he found it 
impossible to rescue his animal; upon 
which he made his way on foot to his 
destination and starting point, the King’s 
River cafion. 

Of hardly less savage magnificence than 
the Middle Fork country is that of the 
South Fork. Between the upper part of 
its main stream and the crest —a triangle 
whose northern apex is the Palisades —a 
bristling array of peaks, for the most part 
nameless, shelter the perpetual snows 
that feed the streams of the King’s River 
Cafion. Mount King and Mount Gardner 
are the vanguard of this numerous group, 
upon others of which, of striking form, 
Professor Brown has bestowed the names 
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Striped Mountain, Red Mountain, Split 
Mountain, and Arrow Peak. 

A little farther south the water flows 
into Bubb’s Creek, the right hand artery 
of the South Fork, whose southern tribu- 
taries drain extensive fields that 
robe the base of the precipices of the great 
King’s River divide. Farther west, Roar- 
ing River and Big Bowlder Creek are the 
last of the King’s River streams within 
the high Sierra. 


neve 





G— Mount Fiske. 


B—Mount Goddard. 
VIEW OF KING'S-SAN JOAQUIN DIVIDE FROM 
MOUNT WALLACE. 


The basin of the King’s is not so ex- 
tensive as that of the San Joaquin, and 
the latter excels it also in the possession 
of certain features of peculiar novelty and 
beauty, while its distinctively alpine 
scenery is quite as fine, excepting pos- 
sibly for the Palisade region. But the 
basin of the King’s is a place of gorges, 
canons, and narrow 
longer, of greater number, and as it were, 
of a more spectacular scenic quality than 
those of the San Joaquin. The King’s 
River Sierra is the gorge country of the 
range. Bubb’s Creek, the King’s River 
Canon, Paradise Valley, Tehipite, the 
Upper Middle Fork, Goddard Creek, the 
Enchanted Gorge, and Cartridge Creek, 
— all receive fitting 


valleys, deeper, 


these gorges will 
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attention — though of necessity brief — 
in succeeding articles. 

There has been much prospecting in 
the metamorphic slate among the head- 
streams of the Middle Fork of the King’s 
River. Silver ore in considerable quan- 
tities has been located, and a little of it 
mined, in a small way, with profit. Some 
gold has been found, it is said; much 
iron ore is in sight; there are traces of 
copper, and also an occasional seam of 
fairly good graphite. None of this may 
now be developed, however, since all the 
Southern Sierra has been reserved as a 
national park. But for some time to come 
its principal material wealth — the grass 
— will be utilized as of yore by the shep- 
herds. The American sheep-owner is 
content with a monopolization of the large 
ranges in the lower parts of the moun- 
tains ; the alpine pastures, often all but 
inaccessible, with their short seasons, 
freezing nights, and scant camp-fire fuel, 
are left to the Portuguese or French 
herder, who, with his fifteen hundred or 
two thousand sheep,— all he possesses in 
the world,— forces his way with great 
hardship over the passes from the east, 
as soon as the feed is finger high ; or with 
incredible patience and skill drives his 
half famished bands up the canons of the 
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western slope to these high basins, there 
to remain untill the fall storms force him 
down to a milder zone. The ‘‘ Portoogee’’ 
can take his packtrain,his mules or burros, 
over ground that baffles the mountain- 
eering craft of the most experienced 
American herders, and the Frenchmen 
are said to show their heels to the Por- 
tuguese. These Basques, or ‘‘ Bascoes”’ 
as they are called, who drive their sheep 
into the very teeth of the Californian Alps, 
are perhaps the most skilful mountaineers 
in the world. Show them grass and they 
will get their sheep to it,— sheep can be 
driven almost anywhere,— and in time, 
their pack animals, though to do so they 
may have to make a detour of fifty miles. 

The highest ‘‘ short-hair’’ meadows 
often lie in seemingly impenetrable fast- 
nesses of summit ridges whose sheer, 
roughly fractured flanks and pinnacled 
crests seem to forbid the very thought of 
such an undertaking. It is all one to the 
dauntless Frenchman. He first finds the 
best point of attack along the whole length 
of the ‘‘ divide.’’” This may lead through 
a narrow, torrent-worn, aspen-choked 
defile that shelves up to a notch in the 


jagged ridge. Step by step he leads his 


jacks,— buried under a great pack usually 
topped by an inverted bread-pan,— now 
among the bowlders of the icy brook, now 
clinging to the loose debris on one side or 
the other, and so toward the crest. Soon 
they must traverse a patch of snow of 
dangerous acclivity. At every step the 
jack strikes the narrow, sharp little hoofs 
of his forefeet deep into the hard, treach- 
erous surface. There is suddenly a gap 
in the snow-field, and five feet below, 
the fractured rock surface, alive with 
snags. With a little coaxing, burro takes 
aim, leans low and springs lightly, plant- 
ing his feet with an unerring mechanical 
sense of friction and equipoise,— though 
occasionally he slips a little. A spring, 
and he is on the snow slope again, which, 
crossed, is succeeded by a shapeless pile 
of rock-debris, over which he picks his 
way with infinite care and caution to the 
notch of a pass. Here, perhaps, he is 
lowered by arope down a precipice twenty 
or thirty feet, after which, on finding 
himself once more on those four talented 
legs of his, he continues down the oppo- 
site side of the ridge and into the basin, 
where myriad gray specks of sheep are 
moving in the short-hair. 
Theodore S. Solomons. 


THE HALF DOME. 





MONARCH mountain! whose clear image lies 
Reflected on the waters at thy base, 
If thou wert animate, I could surmise 
Why steeply climb thy shoulders into space, 
And why no woods, nor beetling ridges break 
The open view below thy marble face. 
For then, unmoving, freely thou couldst take 
Proud glimpse of self within the Mirror Lake. 
Thus while the coming sun unbinds the lace 
Of cloud worn nightly on thy sovran brow, 


And ruffling winds are pent, | fancy thou 
Art watching rapt beside the lake with me, 


To see thy naked form appear. 


Lo, now 


It shows in its serene sublimity ! 


Wilbur G. Zeigler. 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


OST educated men and wo- 
men of at least middle age 
who have taken the pains 
to compare the reading of 
the children they know 
with that of their own 

youth, have experienced a surprise not 
altogether agreeable in finding how much 
lighter in character it is. Outside of 
a few families, in which the reading of 
the children has been very carefully con- 
trolled, one will find that books which 
were regarded as exciting recreation in 
his own youth, are now ranked as heavy 
reading, destined for the improvement of 
the mind. Within a day or two I visited 
a home where | found an intelligent young 
girl of fourteen absorbed in a light society 
novel of no particular value. ‘1 cannot 
get her to read Ivanhoe,’’ her mother 
said, turning over the unworn volume, in 
a pretty, tempting edition. ‘‘ She com- 
plains that it is too heavy and long. She 
quarrels with the descriptions, and wants 
to get on with the story. I’m sure we 
used to think Ivanhoe most exciting read- 
ing at her age; and to enjoy stopping 
over the descriptions, and trying to pic- 
ture the scene.’”’ 

The deterioration in quality of reading 
that has taken place between parent and 
child is a thing quite provable and meas- 
urable : one has only to recall, as most 
people can quite exactly, the books that 
were his favorites at any given stage of 
his youth, and then find what young 
people of the same age like to read now. 
| am satisfied that such a comparison will 
show in very many cases a loss in liter- 
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ary taste, in power of sustained atten- 
tion, and in comprehension of the English 
language. 

This is a very serious matter: | am 
disposed to think it is more radically seri- 
ous than we have begunto realize. I had 
occasion lately to look over a group of 
autobiographic sketches of the manner of 
education of some dozen such men as 
Edward Everett Hale, President Andrew 
D. White, Commissioner Harris. Some 
of these men had ‘‘ tumbled about in a 
library ’’ from infancy, and had attended 
the best schools in America; some had 
been bred in the poverty of lonely farms, 
and picked up what learning they could 
in a few months of district school. But 
all except one learned to read early, and 
long before they were ten.entered into 
the household treasure of at least a few 
volumes of classic worth, — Bunyan, 
Burke, Addison, Keble, Wordsworth. 
The one who did not was the single one 
of the group who stumbled drearily 
through his later education, and found 
little in it till he reached manhood. It is 
certain that in our colleges today the 
effect of the weakness of reading habits 
in earlier stages of education is severely 
felt. The precious power, the invaluable 
power, of sustained attention is early 
crippled. 

Probably the greatest agency in this 
deterioration has been the interest of 
publishers and writers in the sale of light 
and immediately taking juvenile litera- 
ture. But it has been backed by the evil 
doctrine which has gained so firm a hold 
on many parents and teachers, that effort 
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is dangerous to children’s brains. The 
little muscles are daily tasked in romping 
that would tire a grown person, and the 
parent looks on and sees that it is good ; 
but unknown terrors may befall the 
growing brain if it is given like vigorous 
and fatiguing strain. And a very few 
years of accustoming it to languid efforts, 
to tasks always well within its powers, 
to brief and changing demands on atten- 
tion, make the fear true, by the condition 
of incapacity for exertion and the readi- 
ness for nervous fatigue that has been 
brought about. The child then really 
cannot rise except by irksome effort to 
strong and inspiring reading. 

I believe that in spite of floods of ped- 
agogic talk, brains in this world have 
suffered very little from hard work. 
There are two main dangers that threaten 
brains, and they begin by the time a baby 
is three or four months old, and have 
taken very appreciable effect by the be- 
ginning of school life. One is the danger 
of atrophy from lack of exercise; the 
other of a frivolous, fickle excitability 
from too much light and changing stimu- 
lus. 

In the matter of reading, the child 
bred in the country, without even a small 
hoard of good books in the home, some- 
times grows up with a great incapacity to 
read and understand books. It may be 
open to discussion whether the city child’s 
access to public libraries, to the stalls of 
ten-cent books and five-cent periodicals, 
to large Sunday School libraries, and bor- 
rowed books and papers of all sorts, is a 
worse evil in itself: but it is far from 
being as easy to control. A little school 
library, well chosen, and a wise teacher, 
may unlock the doors of great literatures 
to the bookless country child: but it is 
harder to keep the city child’s mind free 
from the enfeebling stuff that will con- 
clusively shut out good literature. And 
as a matter of fact, parents and teachers 
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seem surprisingly neglectful in exercising 
the control they might over the child’s 
reading. As far as| can learn, it is a 
common practice to give a child a library 
card and let him forage for himself in our 
ordinary public libraries. The most care- 
ful parents will turn a child loose thus in 
a Sunday School library. The school 
library in Californian cities is so small a 
collection compared with others accessible, 
that it plays a minor part; and the right 
policy for the schools is undoubtedly some 
such alliance with the city library as that 
worked out in Worcester by Mr. Green. 
Something of this sort was done in Los 
Angeles, when Miss Kelso was librarian 
there; and it has been begun in San 
Francisco since Mr. Clark has taken 
charge of the library. It requires a li- 
brarian and corps of teachers in sympathy 
with the plan, and able to carry it out 
intelligently. To be thus able, they 
should have first and foremost a much 
livelier interest in the child’s reading, 
and a much deeper sense of its impor- 
tance, and a better literary training them- 
selves, than is now common. 
Theoretically, there can be small dif- 
ference of opinion about the desirability 
of introducing literature as a _ regular 
part of primary and grammar school 
courses: one cannot doubt that inspiring 
books of travel, exploration, and history, 
in connection with map study, leave a 
much larger residuum of geographical 
knowledge than the old-fashioned set 
text-books ; nor that to be able to read 
and care for good books is a more funda- 
mental thing in education than analytic 
grammar. There is no reluctance on the 
part of school boards to see this, at pres- 
ent, in California: and actual revisions 
of school courses have been made in a 
number of our cities and counties, mak- 
ing place —in some cases, large place — 
for literature in the curriculum. But | 
cannot find that the results are as great 
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as one would reasonably expect. Per- 
haps there has not been time yet to test 
them; but it is easy to see dangers in 
the practical working of the literature 
courses, as long as we cannot hope to 
have all our schools taught by people of 
wide and inspiring literary culture. The 
teaching of myth and poetry, essay and 
biography, as laid out in the courses I 
have examined, is expected to be some- 
what analytic, directed by the teacher in 
accordance with definite theories. Here 
is an excellent opportunity to petrify a 
living book into a mechanical schoolroom 
task, and paralyze a child’s nascent love 
of letters. 1 confess to having a consid- 
erable fear that the opportunity will be 
utilized. There is no element of service 
in books that may not be misused in fee- 
ble hands. Tell the teacher that the 
great thing to accomplish is the ethical 
inspiration of the child, the sense of great 
things and great motives in life,—and if 
the teacher herself is of thin and imitative 
emotion, all you will get will be the senti- 
mentalizing of instruction. One does 
not like to. think of having a teacher of 
this sort sit down to interpret the spirit 
and lessons of Homer, say, with a class 
of children. The influence of the great 
mind, strained through the medium of a 
mediocre one before it can reach the 
children, may be utterly transformed. 
And in the nature of things, most teach- 
ers must be of mediocre mind, because 
most human beings are. 

But in the books themselves, there is 
safety, —the books uninterpreted and 
undiluted, save where zeal and sympathy 
brings the teacher into quite spontaneous 
conference with the children about them. 
To have the best books accessible, and 
to set the children to reading them, is 
always possible. I should even reguire 


the reading of them if it proved neces- 
sary, under some pretext of compositions 
to be written, or questions to be asked,— 


not enough of a set exercise to turn the 
reading of the book itself into a task, but 
merely to start the child into the path of 
reading ; the aim should be the habit of 
untasked and hearty seeking of good 
literature, the knowledge of books as 
friends. One often hears it advised that 
the habit of reading should be coaxed by 
letting young people begin with weak 
books if they will read those spontane- 
ously, hoping that the taste for better 
ones will grow. My own observation has 
been that the poor books lessened, rather 
than developed, the power of coming to 
like good ones ; for most good books in- 
volve a good deal of mental activity,—a 
joyous and willing activity, like that of 
hard play, if the mind is healthy, but 
repugnant if one has become used to 
reading that which requires no effort. | 
would really rather try to cultivate a taste 
for good books by requiring the reading 
of them till the charm lays hold on the 
child, than by starting in with weak ones. 

There can be no doubt that children 
are capable of enjoying much maturer 
literature than they usually get. The 
modern tenderness for children is always 
in danger of falling into the mistake of 
babying them too much. They under- 
stand more than we think. We judge 
them by their ignorance of life and their 
emotional immaturity, but they are by 
no means so young in all respects as in 
these. 

Miss Burt, in ‘‘ Literary Landmarks,” 
says :— 

A sixth grade teacher [sixth grade children 
will average twelve years old] in Chicago told 
me that she put a copy of the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius on her desk, and the children 
carried it to and from school, reading it by the 
way, gathering its pithy sentences as they would 
gather wayside flowers. I have seen many 
children delighted with the book. 


Miss Burt also quotes from a letter of 
Charles Dudley Warner:— 























As a general thing | do not believe in books 
written for children. Most of the books of this 
sort seem to be a fatal mistake, enfeebling to 
young minds. 1 am not sure but it 
would be a gain if all the so-called children’s 
books were destroyed, and the children depended 
altogether on what we call adult literature. | 
know of a family of young children who read, or 
had read to them, a translation of the Iliad. 
They were perfectly captivated by it, and they 
got more out of it, even though not able to read 
themselves, than they would have got from a 
whole library of the stuff children now commonly 
read. In my district school days we did 
not have much juvenile literature, and | remem- 
ber how the fine selections of good literature in 
the reading-books ennobled the mind and kindled 
the imagination. 


Antonia C. Maury, a Vassar graduate, 
and pupil of Miss Mitchell, wrote :— 


When I was very young, I used to be greatly 
interested in a volume on The Starry Heavens. 
I should think [it] could be understood 

by any intelligent child of six or seven. 
When a little older, | read Lockyer’s Elements 
of Astronomy with absorbing interest. Herbert 
Spencer’s Essay on the Nebular Hypothesis is 
the most fui! and satisfactory discussion of this 
most wonderful of astronomical topics that 1 have 
ever read. It is not exactly easy reading, as 
there is much close reasoning in it. Butas I 
understood it when about thirteen years old, you 
can imagine that it is written with that author’s 
characteristic power of making deep subjects 
clear. 1 found it very striking and impressive. 


Mrs. Sidney Lanier wrote: 


My little Robin, barely seven, has been repeat- 
edly poring over John Burroughs’s essays, with- 
out suggestions from any one. I should not 
have thought of offering Mr. Burroughs’s essays 
to a child of seven for his unaided reading. This 
is one more confirmation of your well-founded 
belief that children can share the best that is 
written. 


And John Burroughs himself says : 


Last winter I read to my boy (aged eight) The 
Story of Carthage, in Putnam’s series of the 
Stories of the Nations, and could never tire him 
with it. Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast 
worked in admirably with it. 


Now all this talk of the importance of 
good books does not mean that one needs 
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to confine children’s reading to heavy 
books. Probably a list of acknowledged 
masterpieces would contain more that 
was really interesting and exciting than 
a list of mediocre books, which, though 
easy reading, are really dull in substance. 
Myths and fairy tales, especially the 
old world-famous fairy tales, chivalric 
romance, adventure, really good child 
stories, are literature that no one should 
think of keepingfrom achild. For all his 
remarks above about ‘“‘ juvenile litera- 
ture,’’ Charles Dudley Warner recom- 
mends Jean Ingelow’s and Mrs. Ewing’s 
child stories ; Mr. Cable praises ‘‘ Little 
Women’’; and ‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy;”’ 
Miss Larcom rejoices that her childhood 
was nursed not only on 


God moves in a mysterious way, 
and 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
but also on Cinderella and Aladdin, the 
Sleeping Beauty, and the rest of the folk- 
tales of East and West; and I have never 
seen alist of books for children, by the 
most sternly critical compiler, which 
thinks of omitting Grimm and Andersen, 
Arabian Nights, and Robinson Crusoe, 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, The Seven 
Little Sisters, and sundry more, that no 
one can call hard reading. 

There are extant several good lists of 
books, suitable for children in primary 
and grammar grades. The most com- 
plete one is Miss Burt’s, in the book 
above quoted (Literary Landmarks). 
The California State Board of Education 
publishes a list, but it is so poor that it 
can scarcely be mended except with a 
new one. It omits many of the best 
books, and includes a great deal of the 
merest mediocrity, and some _ things 
grossly unsuitable for children’s reading, 
such as Howe’s ‘‘ Story of a Country 
Town.”’ 

This State list is only advisory: the 
authority to select books rests with the 
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county boards; and accordingly each 
county has a list, from which the schools 
in that county must select their libraries. 
Sometimes the county boards simply 
adopt the State board’s list; sometimes 
they have much better ones of their 
own; sometimes even worse ones. If 
the board chances to have one member 
who has made a special study of child- 
ren’s reading,— if the county superin- 
tendent, or some _ influential teacher, 
takes pains about it, and has good 
judgment,— there is a chance of an ex- 
cellent list. If the matter is left to be 
settled mainly by stray suggestions as to 
the books the children like, or by the 
urgencies of agents, the little incomes of 
the district libraries stand a good chance 
of being wasted. The agent is no doubt 
the worst danger in the whole matter. 
Once get his book or piece of apparatus 
on the county list, he may seek the 
district trustees, and dazzle their eyes 
with all manner of useless things. It 
would seem to be the best policy to have 
a new and really good list compiled by 
the State Board of Education, and then 
either to have the authority transferred 
from the county lists to this, or else to 
encourage a practice of voluntary adop- 
tion of this by the counties. 

Of course any such list contains many 
more books than will be purchased by 
any one school library. The law of Cal- 
ifornia sets apart annually for library 
purposes from five to ten per cent of the 
county school tax apportioned to each 
school, provided the amount never ex- 
ceeds fifty dollars a year ; and out of this, 
teaching apparatus must be bought. 
Twenty dollars a year is the lowest sum 
1 can hear of as falling to any one school. 
After globes, maps, and charts have been 
bought, no district will be able in a de- 
cade to spend more than $150 to $400 on 
library books. Miss Burt’s list contains 


more volumes than any district could buy 


in thirty years, and does not admit a 
single unquestionably inferior book. The 
city libraries sometimes have a little more 
money,—in Oakland, the largest annual 
amount is $50 toa school, without any 
deduction for apparatus,— and there is a 
provision for increasing the income of 
school libraries by the admission of older 
people to their privileges for a fee. Cit- 
ies sometimes supplement the funds re- 
ceived under State law; and county dis- 
tricts now and then have the zeal to raise 
money by subscriptions and entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the library. But 
there is no danger that any careful list, 
such as might be adopted by the State 
Board of Education, would need to include 
inferior books, in order to have enough 
for libraries to choose from. 

This is equivalent to saying that one 
might make out a good many different 
lists of books as examples of what would 
constitute a well chosen district library. 
But certain general principles must con- 
trol the making of any list. First, that 
the books must be in themselves good. 
Second, I think we must all come to the 
doctrine (whether ‘‘ Herbartian,’’ or only 
what most mothers and nurses have al- 
ways known) that for the child and for 
the race, literature begins with myth and 
folk-tale, and passes on, through poetry 
and romance, to history, and essay, and 
modern fiction, and all the rest of its 
phases. Much of the vexed question as 
to the proportions of fiction and truth in 
a library becomes irrelevant from this 
point of view: for the myth, folk-tale, 
ballad, heroic romance, is toa great ex- 
tent the source of both fiction and fact. 
The child who has begun with the Arabian 
Nights, the Greek and Norse myths, the 
German and Irish folk-tales, the Indian 
legends, finds himself landed impercepti- 
bly in such poetry as Hiawatha, and in 
such scientific studies of comparative 
mythology as Fiske’s Myths and Myth- 
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makers, (with the fascinating insights 
they give into the early history of human 
thought,) and in such histories as Rago- 
zin’s Chaldea. The teacher need not 
try to make out a strict course of reading 
on this principle of literary development: 
let the books be there, and the child will 
probably feel out a course for himself, 
following the lead of his interest from one 
book to another. 

In the third place, any library must be 
selected with reference to the varying 
needs to be met. There must be a cer- 
tain number of reference books; there 
should be some books for the sake of the 
teacher ; there must be books for tiny 
children and books for young people al- 
most ready for high school. Although 
the question of the proportion of fiction 
and fact is simplified by ranking mythical 
lore in a fundamental class by itself, it is 
by no means entirely answered. One 
must consider how far the school should 
choose books for use as collateral reading 
in their studies,— as a means of historic, 
and geographic, and scientific information, 
— and how far for the mere pleasure and 
quickening of the child. A child has as 
much right to read a thing simply and 
only because it is a thoroughly good story, 
heartily entertaining, as we have,— and 
we seta great value on that right our- 
selves. 

To a certain extent, the conditions of 
individual schools affect the choice of 
books. Out of many possible good lines 
of reading, the teacher will choose those 
that she herself is best able to interest 
the children in, or that she finds them 
best prepared to get good from,—or, on 
the other hand, most grossly deficient in. 
Buying in small installments, from year 
to year, a teacher can measure her li- 
brary to the needs of the school, as the 
year’s work has shown them. 

Two or three special restrictions lie 
upon the selection of books. One is the 
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utter seclusion of all sectarian matter. | 
should not allow this rule to keep Pil- 
grim’s Progress off the shelves, but would 
take my chance of trouble from the pas- 
sage about Giants Pope and Pagan. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies is perhaps 
scarcely worth the risk: one would have 
to be influenced by the status of sectarian 
feeling in the neighborhood; if it was 
very suspicious and inflammable, there 
would have to be a closer censorship for 
the occasional passage that might give 
offense. Another special difficulty in Cal- 
ifornia is that most of the nature books, 
written in the East, have not direct 
enough relation to the outdoor world the 
child sees about it to inspire observation 
very much. 

The list of books below may be offered 
as a sample of what the smallest district 
might do in the way of a library: with 
the reductions in price that,can be ob- 
tained for school libraries, it should be 
possible to get the whole for $150, 
which. as I have said, represents the 
minimum library income for ten years. 
Some books on the list are indispensable 
in any good collection for children ; some 
no doubt might be replaced by others as 
good. 

1. Books for the Teacher. 


It is customary to advise as essential reading 


’ for the teacher a few famous books of educational 


discussion, such as Spencer’s Education. I should, 
on the contrary, avoid theoretic and controversial 
reading for teachers who are not likely to go 
pretty thoroughly into study of the questions in- 
volved, and select such writings as will kindle 
enthusiasm for the work and give sensible sug- 
gestions, without raising complex questions. 
Out of so small a fund as 1 am considering, the 
teacher is amply considered if an educational 
journal is provided: but in view of their trifling 
cost, | may add here the titles of two little books 
recommended by Prof. E. E. Brown, of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

McMurry’s General Method. Public School 
Publishing Co. Bloomington, Ill. 75 cents. 

Unconscious Tuition. Bishop Huntington. C. 
W. Bardeen: Syracuse, N. Y. 15 cents. 
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2. Reference Books. 

It is certainly a mistake to tie up a 
very large proportion of a library fund 
in reference books, no matter how valu- 
able intrinsically. No one but a scholar 
really uses such books very much. It 
would be far cheaper for a school library 
to spend a trifle now and then in having 
a point looked up by some student in the 
University library (arrangements exist 
for having this done, through the Aid 
Society) than to buy twenty and thirty 
dollar encyclopedias. The following 
books will suffice for so small a library 
very well:— 

International Dictionary (Webster). G. & C. 


Merriam Co.: Springfield, Mass. $10.00. 
The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common 


Things. John D. Champlin. N. Y.; Henry 
Holt & Co. $5.00. 

The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and 
Places. John D. Champlin. N. Y: Henry 
Holt & Co. $5.00. 

World Atlas of Modern Geography. Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Historical Atlas. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

3. Myth, Folk-lore Legends, and Mod- 
ern Fairy Tales. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales (for youngest readers). 
Educational Publishing Co: N. Y. & S. F. 
4o cents. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales, completer text. 
ell: N. Y. 75 cents. 


Crow- 


Aesop’s Fables (For youngest readers). Edu- 
cational Publishing Co. 30 cents. 
Aesop’s Fables, completer text. Estes & 


Lauriat: Boston. 75 cents. ‘ 
Legends of Norseland, (For youngest readers). 

Educational Publishing Co. 40 cents. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales and Wonder Stories. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $2.00. 
Arabian Nights. Ginn & Co.: Boston. $.6c. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book & Tanglewood 


Tales. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 80 cents. 
The Heroes. Kingsley, Macmillan & Co.: 
N. Y. $1.00. 


Heroes of Asgard, Keary, Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00. 

Bulfinch’s Age of Fable (Hale’s Edition). 
Lee & Shepard: Boston. $2.50. 


Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, Bryant, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


$5.00 
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Longfellow’s Hiawatha, Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. 40 cents. 

Stories of the Nations: Chaldea. Ragozin. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Myths and Myth-Makers. Fiske. Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

Feats on the Fiord. Martineau. 
Sons. 50 cents. 

Undine, and Sintram, Fouque. 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
and Sanborn. 25 cents. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, and Look- 
ing Glass House. Crowell. $1.50. 

The Bee-Man of Orn. Stockton. 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, and other Stories. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 40 cents. 


4. Chivalric Romance, Ballads, Etc. 
Lee & 


Routledge & 
Houghton, 


Leach, Shewell, 


Charles 


Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry (Hale). 
Shepard. $2.50. 

The Boy’s Froissart. 
ner’s Sons. $2.00 

The Boy’s King Arthur. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The Lay of Roland. Henry Holt& Co. $1.25. 

Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale and Squiere’s Tale. 
Effingham, Maynard & Co. 55 cents. 

The Cid. Ormsby. Geo. Routledge & Co. 
40 cents. 

Tennyson’s Idyls of the King. 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay, and Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers. Aytoun. Hougthon, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Ginn & Coa. 40 


Lanier. Chas. Scrib- 


Lanier. Chas. 


Houghton, 


cents. 

Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. Ginn & Co. 
40 cents. 

Scott’s 4.0 1ion. Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 


Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents. 

Ballad Book. K. L. Bates. 
& Sanborn. 50 cents. 

Don Quixote. Cervantes. 
& Co. 75 cents. 


5. Siories. 


Leach, Shewell 


Frederick Warne 


Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. Ginn & Co. 35 
cents. 

Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss. Ginn & Co. 
40 cents. 

Gulliver’s Travels. Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. American Tract 


Society. 50 cents. 




















Scott’s The Talisman. 
Quentin Durward. 


Ivanhoe. 
Guy Mannering. 
Rob Roy. 
Ginn & Co. 60 cents each. 
Waverly. Crowell. 75 cents. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. Hughes. Crowell. 
60 cents. 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities. Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00 


Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00. 
Alcott’s Little Women. Robert’s. $1.50. 
Alcott’s Old-Fashioned Girl. Robert’s. $1.50. 
Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 
cents. 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking and Sea Stories, 10 
vols. Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10.00. 
A Noble Life. Mrs. Mulock-Craik. $1.50 
Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin, and A short Life. 
Ewing. Crowell. $1.50. 
Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse, 
Twice Told Tales. Crowell. $1.00. 
Black Beauty. 75 cents. 
Abbott’s Rollo, Jonas, and Lucy books, 26 
vols. Crowell. $16.25. 
Paul and Virginia. 
Undine, above). 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
cents. 

Little Classics: Childhood. Houghion, Miff- 
lin & Co. $1.00. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 40 cents. 

Hawthorne’s The House of Seven Gables and 
Snow Image, etc. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00. 

Saintine’s Picciola. 
$1.00. 

Hale’s In His Name, and Ten Times One. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Curtis’s Prue and 1. Harper Bros. 


Crowell. 75 


St. Pierre (Bound with 


Crowell. 50 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25. 


Rab and his Friends. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 25 cents. 

Sanford & Merton. Day. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00. 

Silas Marner. Geo. Eliot. Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. 5c cents. 


6. Geography, Exploration, Travel, and 
Adventure. 


Seven Little Sisters. Jane Andrews. 
50 cents. 


Lee & 
Shepard. 
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Each and All. Jane Andrews. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 50 cents. 


Towle’s Marco Polo. Lee & Shepard. 6ocents. 


Travels of Sir John Mandeville. Cassell & 
Co. 75 cents. 

Livingstone’s Voyage up the Zambesi. Harper 
Bros. $5.00. 

Dana’s Two Years before the Mast. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

The Oregon Trail. Parkman. Little, Brown, 
& Co. $2.50. 

Agassiz’s Journey in Brazil. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50 


Hornaday’s Two Years in a Jungle. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

What Mr. Darwin Saw, etc. 
$3.00. 

A Naturalist on the River Amazon (with Mem- 
oir). Bates. Roberts Bros. $5.00. 

Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 
Higginson, Longmans. $1.20. 

The Columbian Novels. John R. Munich. 


Funk and Wagnalls Co. 


Harper Bros. 


7 History and Biography. 


Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from Long 


Ago to Now. Jane Andrews. Lee & Shepard. 
80 cents. 

Stories from Herodotus. Church. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 

The Book of Golden Deeds. Mulock-Craik. 
$1,00. 

Plutarch’s Lives of the Ancients for Boys and 
Girls. White. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Lives of the Philosophers. Fenelon. Harper 
Bros. 75 cents, $1.50. 

The Children’s Crusade. Gray. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Ce. 45 cents. 

Scudder’s George Washington. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

Fiske’s Discovery of America. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 

Fiske’s History of the U. S. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. ' 

Fiske’s American Revolution. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 


Fiske’s Critical Period. $2.00. 

Freeman’s Old English History for Children. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Hughes’s Alfred the Great. 
$1.75. 

Being A Boy. 
Ca. $1.26 


Macmillan & Co. 


Warner. Houghton, Mifflin & 
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A New England Girlhood. Larcom. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

When I was a Boyin China. Yan Phou Lee. 
$1.00. 

Andersen’s Story of My Life. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


8. Poetry. 


Longfellow, complete. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00. 

Whittier, complete. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

Holmes, complete. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

Tennyson, complete. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

Miss Ingelow. Crowell. 75 cents. 

Moore. Routledge. $1.50. 


9. Science and Nature. 


Bamford’s Up and Down the Brooks (Cali- 
fornian). Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

Muir’s Mountains of California, Century Co. 
$1.50. 

Burrough’s Birds and Bees and Sharp Eyes. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 40 cents. 

Herrick’s Chapters on Plants. Harper Bros. 
60 cents. 

Fairyland of Science. Arabella Buckley. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Birds Through an Opera Glass. Merriam. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

Inthe Wilderness. Warner. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.00. 

Little Classics. Nature. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00. 

Queer Little People. Stowe. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25. 

How Plants Behave. Gray. Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co. 54 cents. . 

Tyndall’s Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

The Story of the Plants. Grant Allen. Apple- 
ton & Co. €0 cents. 


It is evident that the headings under 
which I have classified the above list and 
the one that follows are but roughly ac- 
curate. I have considered the histories 
of Chaldea, Assyria, and Egypt, e.g., in 
regard to their mythological contents for 
instance. Modern fairy tales are essen- 
tially outgrowths of folk lore, using the 
same material or at least taking the main 


suggestion from it, even where in spirit 
and intent they cut as far loose from it as 
in Stockton’s stories, in Alice’s Adven- 
tures, and in the Jungle Stories. The 
romances, on the other hand, though they 
use stock material from folk tales, are 
something much more distinctive than 
modern fairy stories, making a chapter in 
the history of literature by themselves, 
yet if the question were pressed why the 
Niebelungen-Lied, for instance, should be 
classed as romance, and Homer as myth, 
| should have to make fine-drawn distinc- 
tions. The Tales of a Wayside Inn, of 
course, are here for the sake of the Saga 
of King Olaf. On the other hand, such 
a romance as Marmion is essentially the 
same thing as a historical novel, except 
in preserving the older and more ro- 
mantic method of verse. I have been 
more concerned in classifying according to 
the lines of probable interestin the child’s 
mind, than in being strictly consistent ; 
and the very way in which the groups 
melt into each other indicates the possi- 
bilities in leading his interest on. 

Of the books classified as stories, again, 
a large proportion, nearly half, are as 
much history as story ; or in such a book 
as ‘*A Jolly Fellowship,’’ or ‘‘ Hans 
Brinker,’’ the description of places and 
customs is as important a part of the pur- 
pose as the narrative. The proportion of 
fiction in the list is therefore really very 
small ; but I think that a majority of the 
children in a school would, with a little 
stimulus from the teacher, pass on to the 
narratives of adventure, and the descrip- 
tions of animals and strange human be- 
ings, without much reluctance. 

With the following titles, the list is en- 
larged to a cost of about $400 (allowing 
for discounts), the largest sum any school 
library can spend in a decade, if $100 is 
set aside for apparatus. 


Mythology, Folklore, Legends, and Mod- 
ern Fairy Tales. 
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Scudder’s book of Folk Stories. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 60 cents. 

Eastern Fairy Legends. Frére. Montgomery, 
Ward & Co. 30 cents. 

Brinton’s American Hero Myths. D. McKay. 
$1.50. 

Blackfoot Lodge Tales. Grinnell. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Algonquin Legends. Leland. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales. 
nell. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

My Dark Companions and Their Strange 
Stories. Stanley. Chas. Scribner’sSons. $2.00. 
Uncle Remus. Harris. D. Appleton & Co. 
1.50. 
airy Tales of all Nations. Labonlaye. Har- 
per & Bros. $2.00. 

Songs of Fairyland. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

Science of Fairy Tales. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Grin- 


u 


A 


] 


Hartland. Chas. 


Folklore of Plants. Dyer. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

Stories from Homer. Church. Ginn & Co. 
40 cents. 

Stories from the Greek Tragedians. Church. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Stories from the Greek Comedians. Church. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Stories from Virgil. 
Co. 50 cents. 
Morris’s Atalanta’s Race (Rolfe’s Ed.) Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 
Howland’s Aeneid. D. Appleton & Co. $t.00. 
Ancient Egypt and Assyria, in Stories of the 
Nations. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 
Medieval Legends. Mrs. Leighton. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


$1.00. 


Church. Macmillan & 


Chas. 


Stories of the Saints. Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Longfellow’s Golden Legend. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents. 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 40 cents. 

Rabelais’s Three Good Giants. 
& Co. $1.50. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 
Co. $1.00. 

Thackeray’s The Rose and the Ring. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

At the Back of the Northwind. 
Lippincott & Co. 

Mopsa the Fairy. 
Bros. $1.25. 

Adventures of a Brownie. 
Harper & Bros. go cents. 


D. Appleton 


Houghton, Mifflin & 


Macdonald. 
$1.25. 


Jean Ingelow. Roberts 


Mulock-Craik. 
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Little Lame Prince. Mulock-Craik. Harper 


& Bros. $1.00. 

Water Babies. Kingsley. Ginn & Co. 
35 cents. 

Fanciful Tales. Stockton. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 50 cents. 


Jungle Books. Kipling. MacMillan. $3.00. 


This list might be varied considerably 
for there are many more collections of in- 
teresting folk-tales, Irish, Scottish, Norse, 
German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, 
Turkish, Persian, Indian, Japanese; 
stories from classic writers; legends and 
studies of quaint superstitions. They 
should always be looked through pretty 
carefully, however, before being taken 
for aschool library, for there is now and 
then a primitive frankness of reference 
in them innocent enoagh but not suited 
to the school library. I cannot claim to 
have read all in the foregoing list myself, 
but those that! have not, | haye taken 
from lists that seemed to guarantee them. 


Old Romances, Etc. 


The Boys’ Percy, and The Boys’ Knightly 
Legends of Wales. Lanier. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

Bulfinch’s Legends of Charlemagne. 
Shepard. $2.50. 

Stories of Charlemagne. Hanson. 
son & Sons. $f.00. 

The Story of Roland. 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The Story of Siegfried. Baldwin. Chas. Scrib- 


Lee & 


Thos. Nel- 


Baldwin. Chas. Scrib- 


ner’s. $2.00. 

The Niebelungen-Lied. Birch. Ackerman. 
$2.10. 

Echoes from Mistland. Forestier. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Gudrun. Nichols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50. 

The Lovers of Gudrun. Morris. Roberts 
Bros. $1.00. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Scribner & 
Welford. $2.00. 


Stories from Old English Poetry. Richardson. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

The Faery Queene. Spenser. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00. 

Spenser for Children. 


ner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Towry. Chas. Scrib- 
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Firdusi. Atkinson. Frederick Warne & Co. 
$1.00. 

Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. American Book 
Co. 20 cents. 

Stories of the Nations: Persia. Benjamin. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The Loyal Ronins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Stories. 

Otto of the Silver Hand. Pyle. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

2000 Years Ago, or Adventures of a Roman 
Boy. Church. $1.50. 

Ben-Hur. Wallace. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

An Egyptian Princess. Ebers. Estes & | aurat. 
75 cents. 

Narda. Ebers. Estes & Lauriat. 75 cents. 

Zenobia. Ware. Fred’k K. Warne. $1.25. 

Aurelian. Ware. Fred’k K. Warne. $1.25. 

Westward Ho. Macmillan. $1.00. 

The Chaplet of Pearls. Yonge. Macmillan. 
$1.00. 

The Prince and the Page. Yonge. Macmillan. 
$1,00. 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. Yonge. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Mark Twain. 


Subscription. $3.00. 


Trowbridge’s Cudjo’s Cave. Lee & Shepard. 


$1.50. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia. Cottier. 
Gottsberger. 50 cents. 

Boyesen’s Norse Stories (5 vols.) Chas. 


$6.25. 
Stockton. 


Scribner’s Sons. 
A Jolly Fellowship. 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Chas. Scrib- 


Rudder Grange Books (4 vols.) Stockton. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 

Hans Brinker. Dodge. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Page’s Two Little Confederates. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Page’s Among the Camps. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Stevenson’s The Black’ Arrow. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Stevenson’s Kidnapped. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Boy Emigrants. Brooks. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Bodley Series. Scudder. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $6.00 

The Wreck of the Grosvener. Russell. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 


A Sea-Queen. Russell. Crowell & Co. 75 


cents. 
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The Birds’ Christmas Carol. Wiggin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents. 

The Story of Patsy. Wiggin. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 60 cents. 

Child Life in Prose. Whittier. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


Edgeworth Library, 7 vols., (including Miss 
Edgeworth’s Stories, Evenings at Home, and 
Sanford & Merton). Fred’k Warne. $3.50. 

Old Curiosity Shop. Dickens. Macmillan. 
$1.00. 

Little Dorrit. Dickens. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. Whitney. Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Homespun Yarns. Whitney. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 
Whitney. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Little Classics; Exile; Laughter; Fortune. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 

Little Pussy Willow, and The Minister’s 


Watermellons. Stowe. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25. 
Mrs. Ewing’s Stories. Roberts Bros. $9.00. 


Where Love is, There God is also, and What 


Men Live by. Tolstoi. Crowell & Co. 70 
cents. 

The ‘Man Without a Country, and other 
stories. Hale. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

The Peterkin Papers. S. Hale. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Play Days. Jewett. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50. 
Betty Leicester. Jewett. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. Aldrich. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Stories Told to a Child. Ingelow. Roberts 
Bros. $2.50. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


If the teacher is disposed to lengthen 
this group and shorten others, Sophie 
May’s Prudy stories, Mowbridge’s boys’ 
books, more of Mark Twain, Stockton, 
Stevenson, Miss Yonge, and Clark Rus- 
sell, are good selections. 1 would not 
put in more of Dickens, or other novels 
proper. 1! am not atall afraid of intellect- 


ual precocity in a child, but emotional 
precocity is a more real danger; and | 
have much sympathy with the old-fash- 
ioned rule of prohibiting novels entirely 
Not that love stories do not 


to children. 
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occur abundantly, even in the simplest 
fairy tales; but they are in these, and 
even in the romances, only motives for 
the action, not the subjects of lingering 
and analytic attention. So of other ex- 
periences of mature life,— the complexi- 
ties of friendship, of aspiration, of am- 
bition,— these are no subjects for chil- 
dren. I know a wise teacher who does 
not wish even high school pupils to read 
George Eliot’s novels, (of which she is 
very fond, herself): she says that they 
make young people introspective, and 
dispose them to strain after goodness 
at an age when they could achieve all 
the goodness they are old enough for in- 
stinctively. 

Geography, Exploration, Travel, Adven- 
ture. 


Life and Voyages of Von Humboldt. Bohn. 
$4.00. 

Explorers and Travelers. Greely. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The Earth and Man. Guayot. Chas. Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $1.75. 
Bayard Taylor’s Travel Books, 6 vois. Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons. $6.00. 

Family Flights. Hale. Lothrop & Co. $8.75. 

Zig-zag Journeys. Butterworth. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $17.50. 

Stanley. How | Found Livingston. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

My Kalulu. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Wild Men and Wild Beasts. Gordon-Cum- 
ming. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In the Lena Delta. Melville. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

Eskimo Life. Nansen. Longmans. $2.50. 

Java, the Pearl of the East. Mrs. Higginson. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

Little People of Asia. Miller. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 

The Children’s Japan. Smith. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

Beyond the Himalayas. Geddie. Thos. Nel- 
son & Sons. $1.00. 

Around the World on a Bicycle. Stevens. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 
Irving. Capt. Bonneville’s Adventures. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 75 cents, Astoria $1.00. 
Boots and Saddles. Mrs. Custer. Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 


Mountaineering in California. Clarence King. 

The Naturalist in La Plata. Hudson. D. 
Appleton & Co. $4.00. 

Personally Conducted. Frank Stockton. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Fresh Fields. Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. 


A number of the books classified under 


stories, also, are essentially books of 
travel and adventure. 


History and Biography. 


The Story of Primitive Man. Clodd. D. 


Appleton & Co. 40 cents. 


Origins of Invention. Mason. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Stories from Livy. Church. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00. 
Fifteen Decisive Battles. Creasy. Harper & 
Bros. $1.00. 
Private Life of the Romans. Preston and 
Dodge. Leach. $1.25. 
Stories of the Nations: 

Jews. Hosmer. 

Carthage. Church. 


Media, Babylon, and Persia. Ragozin. 
Barbary Corsairs. Lane-Poole. 
Vedic India. Ragozin. 
Germany. Baring-Could. 
Norway. Boyeson. 
Mexico. Hale. 
Alexander’s Empire. Mahaffy. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $15.00 
Goldwin Smith’s United States. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 
Parkman’s Jesuits in North America. 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
Parkman’s La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
Montcalm and Wolfe. Little, Brown, & Co. 


Little, 


$1.50. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

Historic Boys. Brooks. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

Historic Girls. Brooks. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

Schurz’s Henry Clay. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.50. 


Yesterdays with Authors. Fields. $2.00. 


A number of books classed under stories 
belong here also; while the whole group 
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of Myth and Folklore and that of Ro- 
mance have a clear relation to history. 


Nature and Science. 


The Story of the Stars. Chambers. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 40 cents. 

The Story of the Earth. Seeley. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 40 cents. 

The Story of the Solar System. Chambers. 
D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents. 

Life and her Children. Buckley. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

Winners in Life’s Race. Buckley. D. Ap- 


pleton & Co. $1.50. 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps. 
pleton & Co. $2.00. 
Animal Intelligence. 
ton & Co. $1.75. 
Anthropoid Apes. 
& Co. $1.75. 
Illustrations of Universal Progress. 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 
Wonders of Science. 8 vols. 
ner’s Sons. $8.00. 


Lubbock. D. Ap- 
Romanes. D. Apple- 
Hartmann. D. Appleton 
Spencer. 


Chas. Scrib- 


Byways and Bird Notes. Thompson. John 
B. Alden. 75 cents. 

Insectivorous Plants. Darwin. D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


A number of the books of travel and 
exploration under the head of 


science also. 


come 


Poetry. 


Favorite Poems: Lowell (with Sir Launfal, 
above); Coleridge and Wordsworth (with The 
Ancient Mariner, above); Burns and Scott; Moore 
and Pope; Byron and Howd; Herbert, Collins, 
Dryden, Marvel, Herrick; Kingsley, Meredith, 


Stedman. 5 additional vols. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00 

Bret Harte’s Poems. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 


Poems for Children. Thaxter. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Company. $1.50. 
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Child-Life in Poetry (Whittier). Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

Ballads for Little Foiks. Phoebe and Alice 
Carey. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


Mother Goose Melodies. Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. $2.00. 
The Golden Treasury. Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00. 


Little Classics: Narrative, Lyrical and Minor 
Poems. 3 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 

Latin Hymns and Transiations. Coles. D. 
Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

A number of books of verse appear 
also under other headings. I should not 
refrain for economy’s sake from getting 
certain poems in separate volumes (as 
the Golden Legend), even though the 
library has them in the volume contain- 
ing the complete works of the author, the 
chances of getting them read are some- 
times improved more than enough to pay 
for the additional expense. 

These lists do not supply the material 
for connected courses of reading. There 
are, as I have said, certain lines along 
which the child’s interest will probably 
develop ; but if anyone will look back on 
his own mental history in the years pre- 
ceding the high school, he will see that 
his interest was episodic — here an event, 
there a character,— with little desire to 
link them into orderly successions and 
logical relations. The desire to unify 
knowledge comes with adolescence, and 
gives the high school a different sort of 
problem. If the grammar school reading 


can give the child abundance of mental 

material and mental activity, its system- 

atizing can be left to a later period. 
Milicent W. Shinn. 























A PIONEER BIMETALLIST. 


JUDGE \CHARLES C. GOODWIN. 


= HE miner of the West, un- 
stood, well when silver fell 
in price, that it was not 
because the metal was 
more easily lured from its 
hiding place; he under- 
stood the fact that which eastern people 
do not comprehend that the miner is not he 
alone who extracts ore from the bonanza 
mine; the miner includes that larger 
body of men called prospectors who 
people the moutains, the great majority 
of whom wear out their livesjin chasing the 
shadow of a mine ; and when the cry 
was raised in the East that silver fell be- 
cause of over-production, it was very 
natural that he, understanding its cruel 
falsity, should be the first to raise his 
voice in behalf of bimetallism. 

The mining States have produced 
many able bimetallists, but it is univer- 
sally admitted that no man has performed 
longer and move honorable service for 
the cause than Honorable Charles C. 
Goodwin. Few will endeavor to rob 
Goodwin of the honor of being the oldest, 
most consistent, most fearless, if not the 
ablest advocate of bimetallism on this 
continent. Twenty-one years ago this 
same Goodwin opened his batteries on the 
single standard. Other silver champions 
have come and gone ; some have grown 
weary and tired of the unequal fight; 
some nusle advocates have ‘‘ gone on be- 
fore’’; but Goodwin’s convictions and 
the courage and ability to maintain them 
have remained with him throughout 
twenty-one years, each year represent- 
ing 365 days of labor for bimetallism. 
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No man in all the West is better known 
or better loved than Goodwin. The 
miner loves him as he loves his brother. 
With a pen more gifted and more power- 
ful than Greeley’s, with a purpose more 
stable, with a heart more tender anda 
nature more lovable, Goodwin is to the 
West what Greeley was to the East. 
The daily files of the Salt Lake Tribune 
present a complete history of this long, 
weary silver fight. Many years before 
the Eastern man knew there was a silver 
question, Goodwin was writing about the 
‘* crime of demonetization.’’ These daily 
papers tell an eloquent story; at times 
his words are full of hope; at times the 
writer grows vehement; at other times 
sorrowful; but hope ever springs eternal 
in his breast, and when the prospect 
could not well be more dark for the 
miner, it was Goodwin’s morning editor- 
ial that brought cheer. Notwithstanding 
discouragements and defeat, there is no 
wavering, there is no suggestion of com- 
promise. 

To show how this idea has pursued 
Goodwin, or how he has pursued the idea 
for twenty years, | give the following 
extract from one of his editorials which 
appeared in the Virginia City, Nevada, 
Enterprise on March 16, 1876, for which | 
am indebted to the librarian of the State 
Library at Carson, who kindly consented 
to look up the files of that paper ‘‘ out of 
respect for an old and honored Ne- 
vadan.”’ 

I said to Mr. Goodwin a few days ago, 
‘* Judge, | am told by those who read The 
Enterprise in the old days that your silver 
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editorials then had the same silver ring 


that they have today.”’ 
*« Yes,’’ said he, ‘* but I have learned 


some things since.’’ 

Many an old miner will wonder when 
they read this what in the world the 
Judge had to learn. Articles appeared 
several months previous to the date of 
the following which indicate that early in 
1875 he was a true bimetallist. The ex- 
tract is as follows: 


Should communications cease between the 
United States and all the world, there would still 
be field enough for all our silver at home for a 
long time to come. The yearly product of our 
mines is but equivalent to a dollar to each of our 
people. The yearly product of gold is greater in 
the world than that of silver, and gold contains no 
attribute which makes it a better representative 
of value than silver, with the single exception 
that a dollar of the former weighs less and occu- 
pies less space than a dollar of the latter. Gold 
is steadily appreciating in value; that is, every- 
thing else is depreciating, and silver wili doubt- 
less in the same ratio decline ; but our statesmen 
should not lose sight of the fact that silver min- 
ing is one of the great industries of our people; 
the possession of silver is coveted by our people 
next to gold. The fact that Europe does 
not wish to take silver at par is nothing. Europe 
does not want our greenbacks at any price, and 
yet they answer the purposes of commerce within 
our borders. If our government will try 
the experiment of placing ten million dollars’ 
worth of silver in the Treasury and issue ten mil- 
lions in notes, redeemable in silver, the authorities 
will see in a moment how eagerly the people will 
pay the premium to exchange greenbacks fora 
paper which is backed by something which the 
world through all its generations has held as a 
standard of value. 


Consistency has been likened to a 
jewel. At the beginning of the third 
decade of his silver fight, the consistency 
and integrity of the man and editor stand 
out in bold relief. It has been a labor of 
love to him, otherwise he would not to- 
day bea poor man. His persistent ad- 


vocacy has brought him no reward other 
than the satisfaction which comes to the 
honest heart of an honest labor. 
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His belief is that the value of gold and sil- 
ver is established solely by law and by the 
recognition of the nations ; that the world 
has never yet obtained enough of both to 
answer the purposes of money ; that the 
reason silver has declined during the last 
fifteen years is that the support of the 
law and the recognition of the nations 
were taken away ; that silver is a loyal 
metal, but when thrown down it always 
proves to be a Samson and brings the 
Temple of all manner of prices down 
with it; that he does not believe it is 
necessary for this country to lean on any 
other nation, that it has power and 
majesty enough to maintain silver if it 
wills to do so, and that such a recogni- 
tion will result in such an enhancement 
of prices and in such an advance in pros- 
perity as will make every man in Amer- 
ica wonder that his eyes were blinded 
so long. Further, he estimates that the 
loss to this country through the deprecia- 
tion in silver during the last five years 
since the census was taken has been more 
than all the aggregate property of either 
Russia or Austria amounted to at that 
time. He believes that the number of 
criminals, the number of lunatics, have 
increased in about the same ratio that sil- 
ver compared with gold has fallen in 
value ; that the price of lands from the 
Atlantic to west of the Mississippi has 
fallen in the same or greater ratio that 
silver has fallen; and of course, with that 
depreciation in landed values there has 
been a corresponding depreciation in all 
the products of the soil. He believes that 
the cry of over-production is false; that 
the real cry ought to be under-consump- 
tion, due to the steadily increasing pov- 
erty of the masses of the people. He 
thinks that this nation is traveling over 
the same road that Rome traveled after 
her mines of gold and silver were ex- 
hausted, only that our nation is traveling 
faster under modern agents, and that 





























continuation in the present policy will 
eventuate in a race of tenants ruled in 
fact by a moneyed aristocracy, the mean- 
est and most cruel and most cowardly 
aristocracy in the world; or, that the 
masses of the people, chafing under in- 
tolerable burdens, will set ablaze all the 
fires of civil war, and that capital will 
wake up to find some morning that there 
is no power in the government which can 
protect it. 

He has maintained steadily that the 
election of Mr. Harrison in 1888 was not 
due to the tariff, but to the fact that the 
growing depression on the country made 
the people determine to have a change ; 
that the election of Mr. Cleveland in 1892 
was not due to the cry of tariff reform, 
but to the depression and unrest which 
were upon the people, and which led 
them again to d-termine upon a change ; 
and that no political party will remain in 
power longer than four years until the 
finances of this country are adjusted on a 
basis of common sense and justice. 

Mr. Goodwin was born ona farm in 
Genesee valley, New York, April 4, 1832. 
He received an academic education in the 
Academy of Riga, Alexandria, and in 
Rochester. He went to California when 
twenty years of age and engaged in bus- 
iness. This was burned out, and he went 
to teaching school, and at the same time 
studied law with a brother, who was an 
eminent lawyer and judge. From Marys- 
ville, he went to Quincy, California, 
where he was admitted to practise. He 
moved to Nevada in 1860. With the 
admission of the State he was elected 
District Judge of the Second District, and 
served a full term. He followed the min- 
ing excitement in 1869 to Hamilton. 
Here he engaged in his, first newspaper 
work as associate editor fora few months 
of the /nland Empire. He then went to 
Eureka to engage in mining. He was one 
of the pioneers of this great mining camp. 
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He was called to the Virginia Enterprise 
when Mr. Joseph Goodman sold out in 
1874; was associate editor with Honor- 
able Rollin M. Daggett until the latter 
gentleman was elected to Congress. Was 
editor-in-chief of this then great ‘‘ organ”’ 
of the miners until 1880, when he gave 
up the place and removed to Salt Lake 
City, to take editorial charge of the 
Tribune. \n 1875, during his connection 
with the Enierprise, he began to write 
silver articles, and from the start he 
evinced such a mastery of the subject 
and wrote with such a force and with such 
a consciousness of the righteousness of 
the cause, that the question, ‘‘ Who writes 
these editorials?’’ was on the lips of 
every reader of that paper. He is a 
natural-born editor, and financial cares 
worry him. Like many hundreds of min- 
ing men in the West, he has had within 
his grasp a fortune fit for a prince, only 
to see it slip from him as unexpectedly as 
it came, so characteristic of the riches of 
the mines. Today he is a comparatively 
poor man. He is generous to a fault, and 
many a poor stranded miner takes advan- 
tage of this trait to get a half dollar to 
pay for a frugal meal. 

When he entered upon his editorial 
work on the 7ribune in 1880, the contest 
between the Gentiles and Mormons was 
exceedingly bitter, and the full fury of the 
opposition was turned on the 7ribune for 
several years. During those dark days 
he fought the institution of polygamy 
with a severity that knew no flagging, 
but withal with such a fairness (not al- 
ways characteristic of the anti-Mormon) 
and a generosity of heart, that the very 
men who would have seen him and his 
paper in Hades were disarmed and com- 
pelled to admit that Goodwin’s heart was 
as tender asa mother’s. When the con- 
test for a seat in Congress came between 
Honorable George Q. Cannon and Hon- 
orable Allan G. Campbell, the work per- 
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formed by the 7ribune was so pronounced 
that it attracted attention everywhere 
across the continent. Noman witha less 
unselfish heart and with a less steady 
hand could have accomplished the work 
that Goodwin did during those trying days. 

Happily those days are past, and God 
grant they may never return. The old 
bitterness is slowly being forgotten, and 
the remnants of the old Gentile and 
Mormon fighters, by a mutual surrender 
of personal animosities, are uniting their 
energies in building up a true American 
State on American political lines. It will 
doubtless take many a day to fully frat- 
ernize the Mormon and Gentile. The 
slow abrasion of the years only can en- 
tirely obliterate every stain and soften 
every asperity. The work is going on 
satisfactorily, and barring some unfor- 
tunate accident that will rekindle the old 
fires, the historian of these dark days 
will record the fact that the world offers 
no such example of magnanimous surren- 
der of belligerent forces, no such peaceful 
termination of a conflict, the terror of 
which brooded over a community for 
long years. 

But, as would be expected, in many 
minds the final result is uncertain. The 
majority, however, of those who fought 
Mormonism in the past are inclined to 
the belief that there is no possible danger, 
were there any desire, of the perpetu- 
ation of a system of ecclesiasticism in the 
midst of these United States which, fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, would 
lead to the same inevitable result that 
finds its fullest exemplification in the 
Armenian atrocities of our own day, and 
in the bloody work of the Spanish In- 
quisition of other days. 

In 1890 the Liberal, or Gentile, party 
nominated Mr. Goodwin by acclamation 
for Delegate to Congress. It was during 


this campaign that the famous ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Train ’’ went up and down the Territory, 
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visiting every city and town. The ‘“ Pil- 
grims’’ were the leading Liberals of Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, and at every 
town and hamlet the train drew up and 
the valley was made to ring with anti- 
Mormon platform oratory, national pol- 
itics not having as yet engaged the 
attention of the people of Utah. It was 
during the active prosecution of this cam- 
paign that the manifesto counseling the 
‘*Latter Day Saints ’’ against the further 
practise of polygamy was issued by the 
President of the Mcrmon church. 

In the last Constitutional Convention 
—for Utah has had several Constitutional 
Conventions — Judge Goodwin was a 
prominent member. During. a heated 
debate on the question of whether the 
constitution of the new State should con- 
tain an article conferring the elective 
suffrage upon women, remarks were 
made by Goodwin which mark in some 
respects the character of the man and 
the character of the late fight against the 
Mormons. Each party — Democratic and 
Republican — was committed to woman’s 
suffrage before the assembling of the 
Convention, but there was a respectable 
minority of both parties which was bit- 
terly opposed to granting women the 
franchise, among them Goodwin. One 
member of the minority had expressed 
the fear that woman’s suffrage would be 
apt to restore Mormon rule and precip- 
itate the old fight. A Mormon member 
warmly resented the implied charge of 
bad faith, so warmly that Goodwin felt 
called upon to remonstrate, which he did 
in the following words : 

‘From the very vehemence of the gentleman’s 
denunciation a suspicion is awakened that the 
ashes of that old conflagration are still warm 
within him. He had better turn the hose upon 
them lest a spark of hell-fire be still smoldering 
there, which fanned by a breath of political ex- 


citement or a whirlwind of religious fanaticism, 
may set a State ablaze.” 


I shall be pardoned for quoting another 
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paragraph from this remarkable speech 
against the proposition of women’s suf- 
frage :— 
“You 
well. 


say women are our equals. Very 
That she should have all the political 
privileges of men. Well, that will involve not 
oply her voting, but her taking part in primaries 
ind conventions and being candidate for office. 
imagine all that, and that just before a conven- 
tion in which she prepared to be a candidate for 
Chief Justice or Governor or other office, she 
should discover that circumstances over which 
he would have no control would necessitate her 
VOL. xxvii.—48. 


postponing her candidacy for another year, what 
would be the thoughts that would assail her?”’ 
In spite of his busy practical life, in 
recent years Goodwin has found time to 
write books. If it were left to the miners, 
whose rugged manhood has given to the 
Far West its distinctive character, Char- 
ley Goodwin would be voted their best 
loved friend in letters as in politics ; his 
‘Comstock Club,’’ the best exposition 
of Western character ever published, and 
his ‘‘ Wedge of Gold,’’ the most pleasing 
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and thrilling story in Western litera- 


ture. 

Goodwin is essentially a man of the 
people, and it is his ambition so to write 
that the humblest stable boy may read 
and understand. He is a man of broad 
human sympathies, and it is this trait 
that has given him a place of honor in the 
hearts of the miners of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. 

The Judge’s wit is proverbial. When 
he goes upon the street after he has dic- 
tated his daily grist of editorial, which 
averages about four columns a day, he is 
waylaid at the first street corner by con- 
genial spirits, and if they are themselves 
humorously inclined that little coterie 
will soon be the scene of a little side- 
splitting exhibition. The only danger in 
a street corner encounter with Goodwin 
is that the side-splitting operation may 
be carried to such a length that some- 
body may have to be carried off in a 
hospital ambulance. But his wit does 
not ‘‘ bubble over’’; not, however, be- 
cause he has not a surplus, but because 
it is tempered with kindness and kept 
in check by the generosity of his na- 
ture. 

One day not long ago a friend met the 
Judge on the street. Goodwin wanted 
to know how his friend stood with Mr. 
So and So. His friend replied, ‘‘ 1 think 
he is a blankety blank blank, and he 
thinks | am a blankety blank blank;’”’ 
whereupon Goodwin retorted, ‘‘ Both 
mind readers, eh! 

A capital story is told of the Judge by 
Arthur McEwen, a San Francisco jour- 
The story is somewhat old, but 


nalist. 
it illustrates eloquently a trait in the 
character of this Western man. During 
his editorship of the Virginia City Enfer- 
prise the dogs became a nuisance. By 
agreement two or three of the editors of 


the town, including the Judge, made a 
raid on the dogs and roused the city 


authorities. A few days afterwards it 
was told him that a good many dogs were 
in the pound. The Judge made the sug- 
gestion to the other editors that they go 
down and see them. The dogs all jumped 
up on the grating and begged him to let 


them out. He looked at them a while, 


and said to the poundmaster,— there 
were eleven of them in there,— ‘‘ How 
much does it take to redeem those 
dogs ?”’ 


He said, ‘‘ Five dollars apiece.’’ 

‘* They are all mine,’’ said the Judge, 
and paid the money and had them turned 
out. 

Just another instance of his ready wit. 
A friend who was fond of his wife and 
children met him the day after they had 
gone on a visit to San Francisco, and 
said, ‘‘Did you ever see a motherless 
colt ?’’ 

‘« Oh, yes,’’ replied the Judge. 

‘*Then,’’ said the man, ‘*‘ you know 
just how | feel.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the Judge; ‘‘I sup- 
pose you feel as though you were not 
worth a dam.”’ 

As an editorial writer Goodwin has no 
peer among the brilliant journalists of 
the Pacific Slope, and his admirers be- 
lieve that he has few if any equals in 
the United States. His books, already 
mentioned, sparkle with wit and literary 
gems. To dissipate any Eastern notion, 
that everything in literature is ‘‘ wild 
and woolly,’’ beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, let me quote the following passage 
taken at random from the ‘‘ Comstock 


Club.’’ He makes one of his char- 
acters say over the casket of a dead 
miner:— 


** How peaceful is his sleep. The mystery of 
the unseen brings no look of surprise to his face. 
Around him is the calm of the dreamless bivouac; 
the brooding wings of eternal rest have spread 
their hush above him. Tomorrow the merciful 
earth will open her robes of serge to receive him; 
in her ample bosom will fold his weary limbs. 




















and while he sleeps will shade his eyes from the 
light. In a brief time, save to the few of us who 
love him, he will be forgotten among men. Days 
will dawn and set; the seasons will advance 
and recede; the vears will ebb and flow; the 
tempest and the sunshine will alternately beat 
upon his lonely couch, until ere long it will be 
leveled with the surrounding earth; his body 
will dissolve into its original elements and it will 
be as though he had never lived. The great 
ocean of life will heave and swell, and there will 
be no one to remember this drop that fell upon 
the earth in spray and was lost.”’ 


The harp on which editor Goodwin 
plays has a thousand strings. At one 
moment he enlists the keenest sympa- 
thies of the dullest; at another he 
awakens the most profound admiration 
in the readers of culture and refinement. 
In one column an obituary is classical in 
the terms used to express admiration for 
the deceased, sorrow at his death, and 
consolation for his friends. In another 
column some blatant goldite is roasted to 
a finish. In these two fields of litera- 
ture it is doubtful if Goodwin has his 
equal, 

In a recent speech during the present 
Congress, Senator Vilas made a rabid 
goldite speech in which he took occasion 
to arraign the silver men of the West, 
and the following extract from Good- 
win’s reply is thoroughly character- 
istic : 

Now, it is clear that a man with brain so 
warped and narrow ought not to excite any 
man’s indignation, no matter what he might say 
ordo. To assail him is to hunt snipe with a 
howitzer. To impale him is to excite the pity of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. To notice him at all, even with a kick, is 
to exalt something into prominence that other- 
vise would rest in that oblivion, which he by 
virth, training, and natural capacity, is so happily 
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adapted to grace. We apologize for giving him 
so favorable a notice. 

A day or two following, Vilas’s insult- 
ing language was still sticking in Good- 
win’s throat, and in speaking of the new 
photography he takes this snap shot at 
him :— 

It has ceased to be something to be laughed at. 
It pertains to the*wonderful, and, too, it is in the 
line of new mercies to mankind. For instance, 
Mr. Vilas, if he were to go to a physician and 
say: ‘“‘l have an uncomfortable feeling in my 
head. | am afraid my brain is affected,’’ all the 
doctor would have to do would be to take a snap 
shot at his head and say to him, ‘* Mr. Vilas, 
your fears areentirely unfounded; you have no 
brains.”’ 


Judge Goodwin was married in San 
Francisco in 1877 to Miss Alice Maynard 
of Carson, Nevada. The fruits of this 
happy union are a boy of seventeen and 
a sweet little girl of ten. The Judge is 
a man of strong family tastes, and it is a 
pleasure to listen to him give expression 
to the pride he takes in his boy Tod and 
to the happiness which little Alice brings 
into his busy life. 

It may be inferred from the tenor of 
this article that Judge Goodwin is some- 
what of a radical. Nothing is further 
from the truth. In politics he has stood 
by the Republican party through all 
these years. The files of the Tribune 
show that he has combated the ‘‘ green- 
back heresy ’’ as vigorously as he has 
attacked the single monetary standard. 
With no less zeal and success he has 
held back the Populistic avalanche in this 
intermountain region. As parties are at 
present constituted, he believes that re- 
demption must come through one of the 
old parties. 


James Drvden. 
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CHARLES WARREN STODDARD ON JOAQUIN MILLER. 


NCE upon a time a letter, 
written by one whom | had 
never met, was sent out in 
search of me. I will not 
quote the whole of this 
letter, though | should like 
to. Itis a long letter and 
it now lies open before me. 

It is dated Portland, Oregon, March, 

1869, and begins thus : — 





DEAR SIR:— Knowing you to be a true poet, 
though knowing you by your writings only, | 
venture to lay before you a little plan of mine, 
and show you how you can do me a signal ser- 
vice and kindness. 

The writer of that letter was a poet,— 
a much truer poet than | ever dared to 
think myself even in my callow days — 
and heaven knows | was callow enough 
then. 

He said he was publishing a little book 
of poems, there in Portland; a second 
book, and ‘‘ ten fold better’’ than the 
one published the year before; the first 
was a pamphlet called ‘* Specimens.’’ | 
have a copy of it in my hand at this 


moment. He wanted this new book, a 


bound volume, to be noticed among the 

reviews in the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 

and wished that | might make it the sub- 
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ject of a brief article in that magazine. 
The letter concluded in this highly char- 
acteristic vein:— 

But, mind you, | do not want anything said 
that solid merit does not justify. Hoping to 
hear from you soon, | am, please sir, sincerely 
yours, C. H. Miller. 

When the letter reached San Francisco 
! was in Hawaii. It followed me thither. 
We passed one another at sea. At last 
it overtook me, but too late for me to be 
of any service to the poet. Bret Harte, 
the editor of the OVERLAND, had already 
spoken of the volume * Joaquin, et al,’’ 
by Cincinnatus H. Miller, in the follow- 
ing strain,— and in this case the voice of 
prophecy was not afraid to speak up. 
Bret Harte in the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
January, 1870, said:— 

We find in -** Joaquin, et al’ the true poetic 
instinct, with a natural felicity of diction and a 
dramatic vigor that are good in performance and 
vet better in promise. Of course, Mr. Miller is 
not entirely easy in harness, but is given to 
pawing and curvetting; and at such times his 
neck is generally clothed with thunder and the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. But his passion 
is truthful and his figures flow rather from his 
perception than his sentiment. 

The poet assured me in his letter that 
the California press did not believe that 




















there was balm in the Oregonian Gilead 
and that the Oregon press had no opin- 
ion of its own,—what was he to do in 
such a case, unless apply to some brother 
poet who might call the attention of a 
listless public to his songs ? 

He was original, to say 
the least; and being origi- 
nal was ingenuous, and be- 
ing ingenuous was most 
refreshing. Never had a 
breezier bit of human na- 
ture dawned upon me this 
side of the South Seas than 
that Poet of the Sierra 
when he came to San 
Francisco in 1870. 

He must have grown up 
like a weed, off yonder in 
Oregon, and it was as the 
voice of one crying in the 
wilderness when he sang 
in that little book of his this 


song:— 


To the ‘Bards of San Franetsco Bay. 


] am as one unlearned, uncouth, 


From country come to join the 
youth 


Of sone sweet town in quest of 
truth: 


A skilless Northern Nazarine 
From whence no good can ever 
come. 
I stand apart as one that’s dumb: 
I hope, | fear, | hasten home, 
I plunge into my wilds again. 
* * * * * * 
] greet you and your brown bent 
{ hills 


Discoursing with the beaded rills 





While over all the full moon spills 


Ss Her flood in gorgeous plen- 
S ilune. 
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While skillful hands 
sweep o’er the strings, 
| heed as when a ser- 
aph sings, 
I lean to catch the whis- 
perings, 
I list into the night’s 
sweet noon. 


I see you by the stream- 
ing strand, 

A singing sea-shell in each hand 

And silk locks tossing as you stand, 

And tangled in the evening breeze. 

And lo! the sea with salty tears, 

While white hands toss, then disap- 
pear, 


Doth plead that you for years and 
years 


Will stay and sing unto the sea. 
So sang the poet before he 
made his appearance in San 
Francisco. Having warned 
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me of corre- 


sponded ever since the receipt of his first 


his approach,— we had 


letter,— 1 was on the look-out, and one 
fine morning the Oregon steamer brought 
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him shore clad in a_ pair of 
beaded linen ‘‘ duster ”’ 
that fell nearly to his heels, and a broad- 


brimmed sombrero. 


safe to 
moccasins, a 
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If he had indeed,— 
‘* From country come to join the youth 
Of some sweet town in quest of truth.” 
| fear he found the town’s sweetness 
hardly up to the desired grade, and when 
we met i was not armed with the cele- 
brated ‘‘sea-shell’’ and my ‘‘ silk locks”’ 
positively refused to ‘‘ toss and tangle; ”’ 
vet almost his first words were, ‘‘ Well, 
let us go and talk with the poets! ”’ 
In vain | assured this untamed poet 
that the ‘‘ Bards of San Francisco Bay,’’ 
whom he had so naively saluted, had 
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taken the vows of neither brotherhood 
nor sisterhood; that they feasted at no 
common board; flocked not; discoursed 
with no beaded rills; neither did their 
skilled hands sweep any strings what- 
ever, and he must, therefore, listen in 
vain for the seraphic song. 

| added that rarely was | able to flush 
a brace of these singers; and as far as a 
fraternal recognition was concerned, he 
could scarcely hope for it, since Bards 
let loose in the vulgar crowd became 
speedily indistinguishable. 
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It was sad to see the face of that poet 
as he listened to my revelations. | think 
his first impulse was to return at once to 
his native wilds and try to forget to what 
straits civilization has reduced us. Had 
he done so he might have left us many 
more of those poems which are unique in 
their strength and freshness. It has 
always seemed to me that he lost some- 
thing peculiarly his own by coming in 
contact with His was 
pitched in quite another key. 
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IL 


T ON THE HEIGHTS. 


At the time we first met | was prepar- 
ing for a voyage to Tahiti. It 
my intention to return 
to that state of nature *. 

see aN 
which is bounded on the 3 ¢ 
north, south, east, and . ‘ 
west, by. earthly felic- 
ity. I had sworn never 
to revisit this work-a-day 
world; | am always doing that 
sort of thing and always getting 
back again while it is yet day. 


was 


a 
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For a few hours, or a few minutes, the 
poet seemed to waver. I had brought 
him face to face with Bret Harte, this did 
not save him, neither did it satisfy. | 
had presented him to Ina Coolbrith, and 
on the instant he had whispered to me,— 

** Divinely tall and most divinely fair.” 
He must have realized that they were 
Solitaries doomed to their respective 
cells, and that a like fate most probably 
awaited him if he remained in San Fran- 
cisco. He had started for England in 
search of fame and fortune; he had been 
somewhat chilled by his recep- 


A 
. wvt4y tion in the metropolis: what if 
it NY : 
NeW 4 | he were to accompany me to 
~a5 Qa? Wh om cd ‘. 
Fad } lahiti and there retune his lyre? 
a It is well that he did not, but 
SS Se 
>. rather pushed on to London, for 
. | speedily came to grief and suf- 
-, fered the torments of a per- 
fumed Purgatory; hungry, thirs- 
, . ty, naked, and unvisited. To 
\ 





this hour | cannot read the open- 
ing chapter of Stevenson’s ‘‘Ebb- 
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Tide’? without reviving an experience 
that was pitiful though picturesque. 
While | wandered homeless and forlorn 
in Papeete, the poet was already feted 
and famous in Old England. 

On a photograph taken in 1870, and 
on the fly-leaf of his first bound volume 
of verses, the poet wrote a line for me 
with the following dates affixed:—‘‘1870! 
1875?’’ In 1875 that question was no 
longer unanswered. The poet’s fame 
was well established, and it was the 
English verdict that established it. 

Often we met after that. In Califor- 
nia, whither he returned while his laurels 
had still the dew of freshness upon them; 
in Rome, where | shared his lodgings for 
a little season; lodgings most romantic- 
ally situated, but their location was ever 
a profound mystery. This was one of 
the idiosyncrasies of the poet and it pro- 
voked much curiosity and discussion 
among his most intimate friends. 

How well | remember the night when, 
with no little solemnity, he broke to me 
the secret of his earthly habitation. He 
had rescued me from a crowded and 
noisome hotel; having crossed the Piazza 
d’ Espagna, we were slowly ascending the 
Spanish steps, under the shadows of the 
Casa in which Keats died; the Barcaccina 
fountain splashed below us, and the full 
moon hung like a nimbus over the head 
of the Madonna that tops the column of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

‘* Swear !’’ cried the poet as we paused 
on the Spanish steps,— it was very like a 
travesty on the ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
—‘*Swear that under no circumstances 
will you at any time or place reveal to 
any one the name of the street and the 
number of the house in which we lodge. 
It is a dead secret! ’’ 

| swore and | kept my oath. Nota 
stone’s throw from the top of the stairs 
we turned into a narrow way, and peering 
cautiously about us to make sure we were 
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not observed, suddenly, like a couple of 
conspirators, we disappeared. 

It is true that | arrived in Rome in 
advance of my luggage; that luggage 
went wandering over the continent at the 
beck and call of many a fellow unfortun- 
ate in search of ‘‘ lost, strayed, or stolen”’ 
articles, and one year and ten days from 
the hour it escaped me at Culos it was 
restored to me in Venice none the worse 
for wear. In my predicament 
the poet came nobly to my res- 
cue. -He parted his garments 
with me but, alas! his singing 
robes did not fall to my lot. He 
has always been ready and 
eager to share with me; nor am 
| the only one who has found 
him .an ever faithful and unsel- 
fish friend. 

O, the vicissitudes of those 
Roman days! Having found a 
lodging for myself, | very often 
missed him, for he was wont to 
vanish from one haunt, make for 
himself a nest in a distant part of 
the city, and not even I could 
trace him there. But | could 
watch for him on the Corso 
and the Pincio, or in the delight- 
ful villas as he drove with the 
‘*Pink Countess’’ of an after 
noon. Then we were pretty 
sure to meet some time during 
the day or evening at the Cafe 
Greco, that world famous haunt 
of artists and Bohemians. Much 
of my Roman life and a great 
deal more of his has been em- 
bodied in that, to me, most be- 
guiling of romances, ‘‘ The One 
Fair Woman.” It may not be 
his best work, but it is one of 
the truest tales he ever 
told. 

We spent part of a 
winter together in New 
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York, in the very heart of the city, 
behind lace curtains and locked doors,— 
for he had serious work to do and was 
supposed to be at the antipodes; you 
know one must pretend to be there if one 
would avoid interruptions. Somehow my 
presence never seemed to bother him and 
| was glad of it, for we led a kind of 
camp-life in those parlors, and it was 
great fun. 

| used to steal out in the twilight and 
come back with the marketing in my 
pockets ; then we reveled in getting sup- 
per. He had a knack of slapping a steak 
into a bed of live coals in the parlor grate 
and then tossing it over with the tongs 
that was my delight and my despair ;:such 


flames as enveloped that devoted steak 
and threatened to consume it; yet there 
was never a more jolly dish to set before 
a king, when it was brought to table. 
There were big mealy potatoes roasting 
in the ashes ; plenty of good bread and 
butter and cheese; a cupboard in the 
corner was well stored with dainties, and 
as tor our tea,— who ever tasted a more 
delicious cup than he brewed and we 
drank in the Chinese fashion? 

He had the whole day for work, 
and he improved it: together we 
had the evening for chat— though 
we did venture out on one or two 
occasions and witnessed some dra- 
matic sensation in company with 
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the gallery-gods. We felt quite like a 
couple of Invisible Princes, playing incog 
in the metropolis. 

When the poet first returned to us from 
England he was no longer C. H. Miller ; 
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he was Joaquin Miller, with such a wealth 
of ‘‘ silk locks ’’ as might easily tangle in 
the breeze. People who knew him but 
little wondered at his pose, his Spanish 
mantle and sombrero, his fits of abstrac- 
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tions or absorption, his old-school courtly 
air in the presence of women — even the 
humblest of the sex. He was thought 
eccentric to the last degree, a bundle of 
affectations, a crank,— even a freak. 

Now, | who have known Joaquin Mil- 
ler as intimately as any man can know 
him, know that all these mannerisms are 
natural to him; they have developed 
naturally ; they are his second nature. 
Nothing becomes him better than the 
Spanish cloak and sombrero, and he 
shows amazing sense — for a poet — and 
abundant good taste into the bargain, in 
selecting these articles of apparel for gen- 
eral wear. He has as much right to the 
sheep-skin mantle as any shepherd of 
Campagna, and, O, but it is a worthy 
garment, well suited to the chill air that 
sifts through the Golden Gate! | believe 
it to be the privilege of every man that 
lives to order his garments to suit himself. 
| believe it the duty of every one to look 
as picturesque as possible. When this 
state of affairs shall come to pass,— look 
out for the Millennium ! 

Joaquin Miller has one of the most 
active brains | know; it is apparently 
never at rest. He could not have pro- 
duced as many volumes as he has, tosay 
nothing of his voluminous contributions 
to periodical literature as yet uncollected, 
were he not one of the most industrious 
of men. If he is not inclined to talk at 
all times, when he opens his mouth it is 
worth one’s while to lend an attentive 
ear. 

He is one of the most Christian of men 
and one of the most liberal minded. | 
never heard him speak an unkind word 
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of anyone, but have known him to defend 
those who were being defamed by others, 
even some who had misinterpreted him, 
and he knew it. 

He seemed in a great measure to have 
possessed that free spirit which is a na- 
tive of the woods and wilds ; the seclusion 
he is so jealous of enabled him to do this 
even in the midst of a busy-body world. 

The simplicity of his life, the simplicity 
of his nature, the simplicity of his lan- 
guage, are most refreshing. There is in 
his prose a child-like candor that fascin- 
ates me; it babbles like a brook—a 
meadow brook that filters through sorrel 
and cress and then spreads and sparkles 
among the pebbles and the shoals ; it 
even lisps a little at times, and then it is 
quite bewitching. 

He has the native eloquence of the 
Indian, this back-woods laureate; you 
will find no drawing-room commonplaces 
in his pages ; but the delicate fragrance of 
wild thyme, and the pungent odor of the 
pine, breathe from them ; and with it all 
comes the conviction that this great and 
untrammeled soul is in dead earnest. 

If | were asked for my _ preference 
among his books I should name ‘“ Life 
Among the Modocs.’’ His heart seems 
to throb all through it; it glows with 
color and thrills with action, and contains 
passages so dulcet in diction they soften 
the lips like cream. 

Now, when we are so widely separated, 
when we do not see one another from 
year to year, we seldom exchange letters ; 
we don’t need to. He knows my heart, 
and I know his,— away off yonder in his 
sweet solitude, on The Heights. 

Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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THE CITY OF OAKS. 


NE naturally falls 
into prophesy in 
writing of one of 
these marvelous 
cities of the west. 
The _ spirit of 
prophesy in such 
cases is always 
optimistic — c ol - 
ored with the 
thoughts of the wonderful progress at- 
tained in a score of years past. 

It is not difficult to understand how the 
enthusiastic Westerner achieves his rep- 
utation as a ‘** boomer,’’ when one stops 
to analyze the scenes and conditions in 
which he lives. 

Since the war the population of the 
United States has doubled, of California 
trebled and the population of Oakland 
has grown from 8,000 to 60,000, a seven- 
fold increase. At the same time the as- 
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sessable values of the city’s wealth have 
sustained a like seven-fold increase. 

In consideration with these facts and 
figures denoting a condition of civic health 
that might almost be termed ‘ vulgar ’”’ 
the Oakland eulogist is conscious that 
his city has more to boast of than mere 
population and wealth. It contains a 
school system that is equal to any in the 
world, free public libraries, seminaries, 
art schools, colleges and all the luxuries 
anc refinements of her older sisters in the 
East. 

So when one risks the prophesy that 
within another thirty years, California 
will support a population of over three 
millions of whom 300,000 will reside in 
the beautiful City of Oaks, I do not think 
that the most conservative New Eng- 
lander will take him to task. 

In less time however than thirty years 
the twin cities of San Francisco and Oak- 
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VIEW ON RUBY STREET, AMERICAN INVESTMENT 
UNION TRACT. 


land like the twin cities of New York and 
Brooklyn will be joined via Goat Island 
by a greatsuspension bridge. The mere 
fact that at present over thirteen million 
passengers yearly cross between the two 
cities makes this assertion something 
more than mere prophesy. 

Inthe history of the rapidly growing 
West, in the history of California there 
have been instances of cities being laid 
out whose location was a crime against 
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nature and a joke to the world. But 
they have invariably failed and left their 
unhappy victims at the mercy of their 
more fortunate neighbors. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Portland, Oakland have all occupied spots 
on the earth’s surface where the nature 
of the land and the position of the sea 
designed great cities should be. 

Being built on the gentle slope rising 
from San Francisco bay, Oakland is 
bounded on the west and south by water. 
That on the west is San Francisco bay 
proper ; that on the south is an estuary 
opening upon it. This estuary, reaching 
far inland, is improperly called San An- - 
tonio creek, but more commonly known 
the Oakland harbor. Naturaily 
adapted for the commercial use, it has by 
expensive improvements been made into 
the excellent port it is. Originally it 
was a broad estuary opening upon the 
bay. It was shallow in places and deep 
in others, now broad and again narrow, 
with points of land projecting into it. 
The shallow portions were dredged, the 
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BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


narrow places widened, the projections 
cut away, training walls built and the 
stream made fit for navigation. It is now 
a nearly straight body of water, long, 
broad and deep, ready to accommodate 


the largest vessels that the demands of 
commerce may bring to Oakland. 

To connect the deep waters of the har- 
bor with those of the bay a pair of par- 
allel rock walls was built extending 5000 





LOOKING DOWN FOURTEENTH STREET, SHOWING CITY HALL AND PLAZA. 
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feet from the farthest point of the main 
land. They were built 800 feet apart, of 
heavy stone, and between them the 
channel was dredged out to a depth of 
twenty feet at low tide. 

From the extreme limit of these walls 
to the Eastern edge of the harbor is about 





five and one-half miles. Excepting the 
Brooklyn basin, which opens upon the 
estuary and which is one-half a mile 
wide, the average width of the harbor is 
a little over 800 feet. From the rock wall 
to the Alice street bridge, or beyond the 
city wharves, the basin is dredged to a 
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From a photo by F. B. Rodolph in 1886. 
WASHINGION STREET, OAKLAND. 


depth of twenty feet at low tide. Be- 
yond Alice street to the eastern extremity, 
or Park street, it is but seventeen feet 
deep at low tide. This constitutes the di- 
mensions of the present Oakland harbor. 
From these outlines it is evident that in 
size it is adapted forall practical purposes 
of a great commercial city. 

Of the possibilities and future of this 
magnificent harbor the Hon. W.R. Davis, 
late Mayor of the City said in an article 
published in the Oakland Tribune. 


LOOKING NORTH FROM TENTH STREET. 


‘*There is no deep water arm of the Bay, no 
eastern inlet from the northern to the southern 
end of the Bay of San Francisco, except the 
Oakland Harbor. Where will the temporary 
San Joaquin Valley terminus of the through 
railroad be pushed to except to Oakland, and that 
one inlet, the Estuary of San Antonio? Add to 
this the fact, that at that same point the local 
passenger traffic across the bay between cities is 
noW Over 1,000,000 passengers a month, and 
then consider again where the temporary interior 
terminus of a through railroad will be impelled 
and attracted— both. The first three factors 
signify slow growth ; this one would mean speed, 





From a photo by F. B. Rodolph in 1836. 


WASHINGTON STREET, OAKLAND. LOOKING NORTH FROM TENTH STREET. 
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J. L. DAVIE, MAYOR OF OAKLAND. 


And Oakland 


growth by leaps and bounds. 
with her suburban and neighboring population of 
over 100,000 increasing, is and will be strong 
enough numerically and financially to avail her- 
self in ample measure of the obvious and mani- 
fold advantages of this speedy onset in her com- 
mercial future, and in her other future greater 


than commercial. This new factor, another 
transcontinental railroad, competitive in more 
senses than one, regulating in more senses than 
one, with its new men, measures and money, 
is to be added to the three slower forces already 
noticed, — natural advantages of site, increase of 
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population and increase or maritime commerce to 
arise from the isthmian canal.” 


In contributing or compiling a brief 
record of a great city’s resources and 
points of interest it is difficult to know 
just where to begin and what to leave out. 
There is one question however, no matter 
how threadbare, that tourists and emi- 
grants are ever eager to hear about— 
the climate. 

It is impossible to dwell too long on the 














CITY HALL, OAKLAND. 


glories of California’s climate. Thestate- lilies bloom unsheltered from December 
ment that the winters are equivalent to to May is taken in part as a harmless ex- 
a mild, warm Eastern Spring, that roses, ageration, and yet it is absolutely true. 
magnolias, oranges, camelias, violets and Green grass, soft blue skies and warm 
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ALAMEDA COUNTY COURT HOUSE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 








HENRY P. DALTON, ASSESSOR ALAMEDA COUNTY. AUSTIN C. RICHARDS, CHIEF DEPUTY ASSESSOR. 
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MYRON A. WHIDDEN, AUDITOR ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
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HALL OF RECORDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY. 


rains make a California winter. The 
average mean temperature being 53.36 
degrees. 

The City’s healthiness, apart from the 
advantage of a good natural location, is 
enhanced by a pure and plentiful water 
supply, and scientific sanitary arrange- 





0. M. SANFORD, TREASURER ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
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ments, placing her high in the list of 
healthful cities in the United States, and 
almost at the foot as regards the death 
rate. A factor largely conducive to the 
equable temperature and healthfulness of 
Oakland, is the rainfall, which has never 
yet failed in any year, and has never yet 
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W. E. DARGIE, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR OAKLAND ‘“‘TRIBUNE.”’ 





VIEW ON THIRTEENTH STREET, OAKLAND. 














FRANK A. LEACH, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR OAKLAND “ ENQUIRER.” 


proved a deluge. Fromarecord kept for 
twelve seasons, from 1881-2 to 1892-3, 
the mean annual rainfall was 24.65, 
which means more than mere healthful- 
ness. Fruits, flowers and garden pro- 
ducts are by these copious showers as- 





ALBERT KAYSER, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR} OAKLAND “\JOURNAL.’’ 
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GEO. E. FAIRCHILD, 


sured in abundance, sewers flushed, 
streets and gutters cleansed, and the at- 
mosphere _ refreshed. Light showers 
usually commence about the month of 


FRED, L. BUTTON. 
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HON. WILLIAM R, DAVIS. 


September, but the heavier rains are 
liable to occur at any time during the 
winter months. 

The entire city, sloping towards the 
bay, in a southerly, south-westerly and 
westerly direction, the water soon drains 
off after the heaviest showers, leaving the 
streets clean, dry and fresh. 

Second only to its fame for its climate 
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and the fertility of its soil Alameda 
County is famous for its churches and its 


institutions of learning. Mark Twain’s 
graphic description of Brooklyn applies 
equally to Oakland —‘‘ You cannot throw 
a brick-bat without breaking a church 
window.”’ The church edifices are almost 
without exception handsome and costly 
buildings. 
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fornia was laid in Oakland in 

1853 it was not until 1868 that 
was located on its present 

commanding site in Berkeley. 

Since that time the University 
of California has grown and ex- 
panded with a rapidity that has 
proved the wisdom of her found- 
ers and has placed her among the 
greatest institutions of learning 
in the United States. 

President Eliot of Harvard 
ranks California fifth among 
American universities. 

Over 1200 students attend the 
University. The value of prop- 
erty belonging to the University 
is $3,750,262.70. This is non- 
productive of income. The cash 
capital, June 30, 1895, amounted 
to $4,728,990.58. This places 
the wealth of the University in 
round numbers at $8,475,000. 
The income for the year ending 
HON. J. WEST MARTIN, June 30, 1895, was $298,758.16. 


PRESIDENT UNION SAVINGS BANK, 


Of the public school system of Oak- 
land, City Superintendent J. W. McCly- 
monds writes — 


From a beginning of sixteen pupils in 1853 the 
school department grew gradually for the first 
ten years, for in 1863 there was an average daily 
attendance of only 75 pupils, while in 1873 we 
find an average daily attendance of 1693 pupils. 
It was during the decade from 1873 to 1883 that 
we find the most rapid growth in our schools. 
During this period there was an increase of 
nearly 500 pupils yearly, giving in 1883 5400 
pupils. 

From 1883 to 1893 the growth has been grad- 
ual, but marked. We now have an average 
daily attendance of 8300. 


The career of Dr. Henry Durrant who 
founded the great State University * has 
been relatedin full elsewhere. Although 
the foundation of the University of Cali- 
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OVERLAND, December, 1894. P, E, BOWLES, PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 















J. WALTER LAYMANCE, 


VICE-PRESIDENT THE LAYMANCE REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


The expenditures for the same year 
amounted to $310,578.01, the excess 
being paid from money carried forward 
from the previous year. The estimated 
income for the year ending June30, 1896, 
amounts to $298,905.40. 

In addition to its excellent system of 
public schools, Oakland has the advan- 
tage of many private institutions of learn- 
ing which rank first in their class in the 
State. These colleges and seminaries 
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are either located within the heart of the 
city or in the immediate suburbs, and 
number among their faculties some of the 
foremost educators of the Pacific coast. 

The pioneer, and, in fact, the largest of 
these is Mills college. 

The California College, the Oakland 
Seminary for Young Ladies, Miss Hor- 
ton’s School, Miss Bisbee’s, Miss Head’s, 
Aydelotte’s Business College, the Nor- 
mal Training School and a dozen strong 


MELVIN C. CHAPMAN. 


parochial schools make Oakland’s title 


of the ‘‘ Athens of the Pacific,’’ 
misnomer. 


no 
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G. E. DE GOLIA. 


Regarding the real estate market in 
Oakland. Mr. J. Walter Laymance, Vice- 
President of the Laymance Real Estate 
and Investment Company says: 


Oakland today is enjoying a growth and pros- 
perity that reminds one of nothing so much as 
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the marvelous spread of Chicago or of Denver. 
In the vicinity of Twenty-third Avenue during the 
past few years homes and business blocks have 
risen with magic speed. Thesame is true of the 
country at Fruitvale and behind. There is a 
difference in the sections, in East Oakland 
proper and along the high ground that stretch 
from the shores of Lake Peralta (Merritt) to and 
including Highland Park, are gathered those 
who would seem to be the wealthier, they have 
made and are making asuperbly charming region 
of that portion of the City. As a fact the most 
remarkable growth of this section is the large 
territory lying east of Fruitvale to San Leandro 
which in the past four or five years have been 
VOL. xxvii.—s5o0. 


subdivided and sold off into small holding, where- 
as today the entire territory is covered with beau- 
tiful homes and within easy access to all parts of 
the City. School districts have been formed, 
magnificent school houses, places of worship and 
business blocks have been erected, so that today 
hundreds of families enjoy the luxuries of a 
home the same as.if they had the metropolis of 
the State at their front door. 


The first American settler on the site 
of the present City of Oakland was 
Moses Chase, who pitched his tent at 
what is now the foot of Broadway, in the 
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winter of 1849-50. He came across the 
bay in a small boat for the purpose of 
hunting, the forest of live oaks which gave 
the name of ‘‘ Oakland’’ to the site of 
the present city, was full of wild game, 
not excepting deer and bears. He was 
followed by the Patten brothers in Feb- 
ruary, 1850. Next came Colonel Henry 
S. Fitch and Colonel Whitney, who, 
foreseeing that a great city must in the 
future spring up on this magnificent site, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to purchase 
the site from Peralta, the Spanish grantee. 
In the summer of 1850 came Moon, Car- 
pentier and Adams, who squatted on the 
land, and erected a shanty near the foot 
of Broadway. 

The advent of these last named gentle- 
men was the inauguration of the squatter 
war and contests over titles which lasted 


for years.’ 
1 OVERLAND, November, 1894. 
Pablo Rancho. 


The Story of the San 
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In 1852 Oakland was incorporated asa 
town by an Act of the Legislature, which 
was signed by Governor Bigler, at Be- 
nicia, then the Capital, May Ist. 

The same year a small steamer was 
put upon the creek route to run between 
the embryo city and San Francisco. 

In 1853 Alameda county was organized 
from territory belonging to the counties 
of Contra Costa and Santa Clara and 
the county seat was located at Alvarado. 

In 1854 Oakland was incorporated as 
the city and H. W. Carpentier was elected 
the first Mayor. The same year Live 
Oak Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, 
was instituted ; and that powerful engine 
of civilization and progress, the public 
press, was founded, and a paper started, 
called the Alameda Express; also that 
other great civilizing and refining power 
the church, was established by Rev. 
Sam. B. Bell, in a small building in the 
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Miss Mai Beall 
Mr. Fred. Winter 
Mr. Anthony Kaiser 


Mr. Clyde Carman 


vicinity of what is now Third and Frank- 
lin streets—the germ of the present 
First Presbyterian church. Previous to 
this, however, in August, 1853, Rev. Dr. 
Ver Mehr, rector of Grace church, San 
Francisco, came to Oakland to aid in the 
establishment of achurch. He succeeded 
in getting twelve persons together for 
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Miss Schilling 





Miss Johanna Volkmann 


that purpose; but for various reasons 
the project was abandoned for the time 
being. In December, 1854, Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Kip, held services in Oakland, 
and in 1855 a regular Episcopal Mission 
was established; and in 1858 Rev. 
Father Akerly came here to reside per- 
manently. 

The city grew slowly up to 1864, when 
the third great civilizer and 
aid: to progression, the loco- 
motive, came to start the en- 
ergies of the people. Ground 
had been broken for the con- 
struction of the great trans- 
continental railway, and the 
great railway builders, re 
sponding to the unanimous 
voice of the people for a rail- 
road across the mountains and 
plains, to connect this land of 
their adoption with their old 
homes at the East, commenced 
the gigantic enterprise, which 
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Mrs. Alex McBean 
Mrs. Walker C. Graves, S. F. 


gave a new impulse to every business, 
and to Oakland especially, as here was 
the only point in the State where the 
railroad and tide water could meet and 
marry, and it was determined to make 
this city the terminus of the great inter- 
state highway. 

The census of 1860 showed a popula- 
tion of 1,553. For the next ten years 
Oakland forged ahead, the census of 1870 
showing a population of 10,500. The 
next decade showed an increase of 250 
per cent, the census recording a popula- 
tion in 1880 of 35,500. 

Since 1880 the increase in population 
has been steady, sure and per- 
manent. Oakland has over 70,- 
000 population, while within its 
charter lines there may not be 
over 60,000. In fact the city 
should include Berkeley, Clare- 
mont, Temescal, Bay View, 
Golden Gate, Peralta, Piedmont, 
Emeryville, Lorin and Brooklyn, 
outside the charter lines, which 
would raise the popuiation to over 
80,000. 

The increase of wealth has 
kept pace with the increase of 
population. In 1854 the assessed 


Mrs. Wm. F. Marvin, S. F. 
Miss Viva Rector, Berkeley 


value was $100,905; in 1860, 
$461,000; in 1870, $4,563,000; 
1880, $28,691,610; in. 1890, 
$35,000,000; in 1895, $45,000,- 
000. 

In 1854 one little steamer con- 
nected Oakland with San Fran- 
cisco, carrying its few passengers 
at one dollar a trip.- To-day it 
requires eight steamers, floating 
palaces, the finest ferry steamers 
in the world, to carry the pas- 
sengers and freight to and from 

, this city and San Francisco — 
transporting during the year 
some 9,000,000 passengers and 
hundreds of millions of pounds 

of freight. 
In 1854 Oakland was virtually with- 
out streets, though they appeared upon 

the official maps. Today there are 100 


miles of paved and macadamized streets, 
furnishing the finest drives of any city, 
except Washington, on the continent. 


The Union Savings Bank of Oakland 
was established in July, 1869. A.C. 
Henry was the first president and H. A. 
Palmer the first cashier. 

The original capital was $150,000, but 
in a few years it was increased to $450- 
000. In 1871 the building in which the 
bank is now located was erected. The 
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Mrs. Varney Gaskill 
Miss Margie Gaskill 


bank was reorganized under the civil code 
in 1875, when it separated its commer- 
cial from its savings business and trans- 
ferred the former to the Union National 
Bank. Two years ago the interior of 
the bank was remodeled, redecorated 
and supplied with the most improved 
vaults and bank furnishing. The floor 
is of mosaics, the counters and wainscot- 
ing of marble, the glass of the finest 
French beveled plate and the parlors are 
richly but not extravagantly furnished. 
The present paid up capital is $300,000. 

The present officers and directors of the 
bank are: J. West Martin, President ; 
Wm. G. Henshaw, Vice-President ; A. E. 
H. Cramer, Cashier; Board of Directors — 
J. West Martin, Wm. G. Henshaw, Thos. 
Prather, S. Huff, R. S. Farrelly, Hiram 
Tubbs, A. A. Moore, C. E. Palmer, H. 
W. Meek, Herman A. Tubbs, Thomas 
Creelin. 

Hon. J. West Martin, President, is a 
descendant of one of the old colonial 
families of Maryland, in which State he 
was born on February 6th, 1822. 

On graduation from Prospect Hill Ac- 
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Mrs. Vernon Waldron 
Mr. Varney Gaskill 


ademy he decided to enter the ministry, 
but he never realized his early ambition. 

In 1853 hearrived in California behind 
his own herd of caitle and sheep. In 
company with his brother he purchased 
the Santa Rita ranchin Alameda County 
and for years they literally owned cattle 
and sheep upon a thousand hills. 

Mr. Martin is one of the best known 
bankers on the Pacific Coast, besides 
being President of the Union Savings 
Bank, he is Vice-President of the Union 
National Bank and President of the 
Oakland Gas Light Co. He has served 
with distinction as Mayor of Oakland, 
Regent of the State University, Secretary 
ad interim of the University, President of 
Public Works, and is a member of the 
Historical Society, Geographical Society, 
Hopkin’s Institute of Art, etc. 

Mr. Martin was married in 1856 to Jane 
Foote, daughter of the late U.S. Senator 
Henry S. Foote. 

P. E. Bowles, President of the First 
National Bank of Oakland, is a native of 
Humboldt county,California. Mr. Bowles 
has long been associated with the finan- 
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cial and commercial interests of Oakland 
and San Francisco. The First National 
Bank is capitalized at $300,000 and has 
a surplus of $53,000, as per its state- 
ment of May 1, 1896. — Associated 
with Mr. Bowles in its management are 
the following well-known gentlemen:— 
G. W. McNear, Vice-president; L. G. 
Burfee, Cashier ; E. N. Walter, Assistant 
Cashier. 

Mr. Bowles is also a member of the firm 
of G. W. McNear & Co., grain and flour 
merchants of San Francisco and Port 
Costa. 

J.L. Davie, Mayor of Oakland, is a 
native of Saratoga county, N. Y. He went 
to Chicago to take course in the Douglas 
University, but got the California fever 
before completing. On arriving at Win- 
nemucca went into the stock business for 
a number of years ; about 1884 came to 
Oakland and engaged in the wholesale 
and retail coal business. Soon after en- 
gaging in the coal business, he discov- 
ered the necessity of having his wharf 
as near deep water as possible. The 
railroad tried to eject him, but he resisted 
successfully. This forced the Railroad 
Company to commence proceedings in 
the Superior Courts of Alameda county 
to acquire title to the water front which 
he occupied. After a long and tedious 
litigation he was granted a nonsuit, the 
courts held in banc that the Railroad 
Company had no title to the property. 
In 1895 he ran for Mayor against the 
greatest combined opposition of the Re- 
publicans, Democrats and Nonpartisans. 

Arthur Roberts Wilson, B. S., City 
Engineer of Oakland and member of 
the Board of Public Works is a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Since Mr. Wilson has been 
in office the East Side sewer has been 
constructed, and, were the times finan- 
cially propitious, plans and estimates 
could soon be had for the completion of 
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the boulevard around Lake Merritt and 
to improve the water fron. The plan just 
completed by him for the improvement 
of Cemetery Creek, will result in the 
abatement of an increasing nuisance, 
provide a stone sewer for a territory 
of 1600 acres, and, at the same time 
make a fine carriage-road that in course 
of time will be continued as a boulevard 
north to Berkeley, along the picturesque 
foothills and become one of the features 
of the city. Mr. Wilson has been most 
active in the capacity of Commissioner 
of Public Works, in the reorganization of 
the Police and Fire Departments and in 
assisting the chief officers in bringing their 
forces to the present degree of efficiency. 

Mr. Wilson two years ago instituted 
the California Yacht Club of which he is 
the present commodore. 

J. W. McClymonds, City Superintend- 
ent of Schools, was born in Pennsylvania 
December, 1848. Educated in the public 
schools of his native State and in West- 
minster College, at New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, from which he graduated 
in 1871. Engaged in teaching in Gar- 
nett, Kansas, for two years. Came to 
California in 1873 and settled in Sonoma 
county. Was engaged in teaching in 
the Petaluma High School until 1877. 
In 1880 he removed to Alameda county 
and engaged again in teaching, taking 
charge of the San Leandro school where 
he was employed for six years. From 
this position he was elected in 1886 to 
the principalship of the Lincoln School 
of Oakland, serving in this capacity 
for three years. He was elected Super- 
intendent of Schools of Oakland in April, 
1889, which position he still holds. 

Henry P. Dalton, the present Assessor 
of Alameda county, has probably at- 
tracted more attention from the State at 
large than any other county official. 
This has been caused by the determined 
way in which he enforced the laws, and 
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by the equally determined way in which 
the corporations and wealthy property 
owners fought him. 

Henry P. Dalton was born in Tuolumne 
county in 1860. 

Mr. Dalton’s first appearance in political 
life was in the spring of 1893 when his 
friends and neighbors in the First Ward 
of Oakland selectei him to represent 
them in the City Council. He served his 
constituents so faithfully that before his 
term of two years had expired he was nom- 
inated by the Non-Partisan County Con- 
vention for County Assessor. Though 
Alameda County is noted for its Republi- 
canism, Mr. Dalton’s record in the City 
Council and his personal popularity gave 
hima victory by nearly 2,000 votes over 
his nearest competitor. 

Austin C. Richards, Chief Deputy 
Assessor, has been for many years con- 
nected with the Assessor’s office under 
successive administrations, and resigned 
the Chief Clerkship in that office to 
accept his present position. Mr. Rich- 
ards was born in Grant county, Wiscon- 
sin in 1853, and has been a. resident of 
California for twenty years, nearly all of 
which, has been spent in Oakland. The 
late Captain A. V. Richards of Galena 
was a brother, and W. A. Richards, 
present Governor of Wyoming, is also 
a brother. 

Judge A. L. Frick was born in Sonoma 
county in 1866, and was educated in the 
High school of Santa Barbara county and 
in San Jose, coming to Oakland in 1885. 
He took up a regular course of Law in 
the Hastings Law College, San Francisco, 
graduating in 1888. 

Mr. Frick entered actively upon the 
practice of his profession after his grad- 
uation, and two years later was appointed 
deputy district attorney under George 
W. Reed. He served two years. He 
then became chief deputy district at- 
torney under Charles Snook. 
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After serving about a year in the latter 
capacity, it was evident that Judge Hen- 
shaw was to be one of the new justices 
of the State Supreme Court. Mr. Frick 
made up his mind to secure the place on 
the Superior bench of Alameda county, 
which he knew Judge Henshaw was 
about to vacate. Judges, citizens pro- 
fessional men supported Mr. Frick, and 
Governor Markham, deferring to the 
wishes of the people, appointed him. 

Judge Frick’s record is remarkable in 
many ways, but in no way more than in 
realizing just exactly what the people 
want members of the judiciary for. 

While it is conceeded that he could 
succeed himself, yet it is more than pro- 
bable that his friends and the Republican 
party will urge upon him the nomination 
for Congress in the Third Congressional 
District. Judge Frick is, as can be 
readily seen by consulting the date of his 
birth, the youngest judge in the Superior 
Court of the State. 

Pre-eminently a_ self-made man is 
Calvin B. White, the Sheriff of Alameda 
county. He was born at Arrowsic, Me., 
in 1841, and received his education in 
the public school of that place. 

At an early age he removed to the 
Southern States, where in 1862 he joined 
the Nineteenth Army Corps, Depart- 
ment of fhe Gulf, under general Banks. 
He was appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of negro labor under Colonel George 
H. Hanks and held his position until the 
close of the war. Thirteen years ago 
Mr. White came to Oakland. He is a 
great student, and having been a work- 
ing man himself is thoroughly in touch 
with that deserving class of people, and 
to this fact largely is due his election to 
his present position. 

Myron A. Whidden, born in Alameda 
County, February 23, 1860. About 
seven years ago he was appointed Deputy 
County Assessor, and after two years 
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creditable service, he was elected County 
Auditor. This is his third term in office. 
Mr. Whidden has the honor of being Past 
President of Oakland Parlor No. 50, N. 
S. G. W., Past Exalted Ruler of the 
Oakland Lodge No. 171, B. P. O. Elks, 
University Lodge No. 144, |. O. O. F., 
and the Golden Rule Encampment No. 34. 

O. M. Sanford, Treasurer of Alameda 
County, was born at Rootstown, Portagé 
Co., Ohio. Dec. 17, 1848. He was 
reared on a farm and received a public 
school education. At the age of eighteen 
he went to Ravenna where he embarked 
in a mercantile business. In 1874 he 
came to Oakland and has been identified 
with the city ever since. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanford were instrumen- 
tal in reviving the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
under their management has made itself 
a power. 

Mr. Sanford was a Republican until 


1890 when he associated himself with the 
American party and very soon after be- 
came identified with the People’s Party. 
In 1894 he was asked by his party to 
take the nomination for County Trea- 
surer and was elected by a small plurality. 


Charles Husband, Deputy County 
Treasurer, was born at Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 

Came to this country at an early age, 
was raised and educated in Philadelphia 
finishing his studies in the Central High 
School of that City. 

Moved to San Francisco in 1883 where 
he resided until 1890, when he moved to 
the city of Alameda, where he has since 
resided. 


Frank C. Jordan, the present County 
Clerk of Alameda county has earned a 
high reputation for his systematic man- 
agement of the details of the office. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
county when the clerk has been required 


to register voters and compile the great 
register at his own expense. Previous 
incumbents were allowed from $12,000 
to $15,000 for employees in that work 
alone; but recent decisions have de- 
barred the Supervisors from rendering 
any assistance at the county’s expense 
and Mr. Jordan is systematically carry- 
ing on the work at great loss to himself. 
Mr. Jordan was born in Shasta county 
in 1860 and came to Oakland with his 
parents when only eight years of age. 
He is a member of the Native Sons. He 
is also connected with several fraternal 
organizations. 

J. Cal Ewing who is the Chief Deputy 
County Clerk is one of the favorites in 
Alameda county. He too is a Native 
Son and like his chief is a man of family. 
He resides in Alameda. 

Frank H. Mason the efficient office 
Deputy is-one of the chief factors in the 
careful and courteous management of 
the County Clerks department. 

Frank D, Adams the Judgment clerk 
was formerly County Clerk of Placer 
county and he is familiar with all the de- 
tails of County government. His years 
of experience have had much to do with 
enabling Mr. Jordan to conduct his office 
with its high degree of efficiemy. 
There are others deserving of much 
credit for the part they share in the 
work of the most difficult department of 
the County government. 

T. F. Mock of Department 1, George 
C. Woodsun of Department 2, Dan Sin- 
clair of Department 4, and J. R. Robinson 
of Department 3, are particularly worthy 
of commemoration by the legal fraternity, 
and C. S. Arnold document clerk. 

Edwards Davis, of the Central Christ- 
ian Church of this city, whose popular 
preaching has won and retains the atten- 
tion of one of the largest congregations 
in a city of churches, is yet but a youth. 
This ‘‘ Talmage of the West,’’ as the 














New York Journal has entitled him, is a 
native Californian, and typically a west- 
ern man. He was born in Santa Clara, 
on the 17th of June, 1873. Most of his 
life, however, has been passed in Oak- 
land, where he attended the primary, 
grammar, and high schools, continuing 
his theological preparation in Washing- 
ton College and Kentucky University. 

In his eighteenth year, while yet an un- 
der graduate, his ministry was begun. His 
first charge was of a provincial church in 
Kentucky, from whence he was called to 
Lexington, Indiana, thence to Sullivan, 
Illinois, and Mattoon. His promotions 
have been so continuous that at an early 
age he stands in the conspicuous position 
of a metropolitan pulpit. In less than 
two years the membership of his con- 
gregation has trebled, and his audiences 
have become the largest of any church 
of his denomination on the coast. 

The Rev. Mr. Davis has won national 
reputation as a sensational speaker, the 
New York 7ribune calling him in review, 
‘‘an actor-preacher, a word-painter, a 
patron of the waltz, a sponsor of ‘ bean’ 
poker, and the most popular preacher in 
the city.’’ Despite misrepresentations 
he has retained the implicit confidence of 
his splendid congregation, which is, how- 
ever, aS unconventional as its preacher. 
Recently the Oakland 7ribune reported, 
‘*Last Sunday night the eloquent word- 
picturer stirred the audience to great en- 
thusiasm. A remarkable storm of ap- 
plause greeted the divine, when in forceful 
sentences he urged his hearers to a 
realization of their responsibilities.’’ It 
is not unusual for similar expressions of 
approval to attend his exhortations. 


The youthful preacher has received in- 
vitations to some of the most prominent 
pulpits of the coast. 

Notably he has been a man of immense 
audiences, and the thronging thousands 
have been 


invariably conquered. He 
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has addressed the State Conventions of 
his church in California, Oregon and 
Washington, and Chautauqua Assem- 
blies. At the State Fair of Oregon, re- 
ferring to his oration there, the Salem 
Statesman said, ‘‘Mr. Davis faced an 
audience worthy of the ablest oracle that 
ever spoke, 5,000 auditors being within 
the range of that marvelous voice.’’ 
Though successful as a preacher, should 
his entire attention ever turn to secular, 
yet no less sacred things — as a lecturer 
Mr. Davis would be pre-eminent. Even- 
tually no congregation, however influen- 
tial, can withstand the demands of a pub- 
lic, when by a realization of his incom- 
parable powers, he shall not be Oak- 
land’s, but America’s orator. 

With all the literatti, artists, scientists, 
that the West has given to the world — 
Harte, Twain, Stoddard, Miller, Rosen- 
thal, Royce, Le Conte — some day must 
be given this western boy, whose sceptre 
of speech shall sway the audience of the 
unnumbered multitude. 

W.E. Dargie, proprietor of the Oakland 
Tribune, is one of the best known men in 
the State. He isa native of San Fran- 
cisco, but for the past twenty years has 
resided in Oakland and has conducted 
the 7ribune, the oldest paper in Alameda 
County. Apart from his newspaper 
interests Mr. Dargie has won reputation 
in many other fields. He served a term 
as Postmaster of Oakland, was a State 
Senator from Alameda County and has 
always been prominent in all movements 
ments for the Gevelopment and progress 
of Oakland. 

Among the other public positions that 
Mr. Dargie has filled may be mentioned 
the presidency of the Oakland Electric 
Light and Motor Co. and the presidency 
of the Humane Society, and it may be 
well said that the signal ability he has dis- 
played on all occasions has been the great 
element of his success. 
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Frank A. Leach was born in Cayuga 
county, N. Y., and came to California 
with his parents in 1852. In Sacramento, 
his home for several years, he attended 
the first school established there, and 
afterwards the family moved to Napa. 

In 1867 he sold his Napa paper and 
went to Vallejo, where he established the 
Chronicle. From 1867 to 1871 the city of 
Vallejo grew fast, but the Chronicle grew 
faster, and became the leading daily of 
that portion of the State. It was so 
prosperous that in three years after its 
establishment it was being published in 
a brick block erected by its energetic 
proprietor. In the meantime he had 
started and for several years conducted 
the Benicia New Era, a weekly. 

Mr. Leach was elected a member of 
the first Legislature after the adoption of 
the new Constitution and also of the suc- 
ceeding Legislature. In the Assembly 


he bore a leading part in the framing of 


the present revenue laws, and made a 
record for untrammeled independence 
which was highly commendable. He 
also served a term as Postmaster of Val- 
lejo. 

He bought out the little semi-weekly 
paper, the Enguirer, in Oakland at the 
beginning of the year 1886, and six 
months later turned it into a daily. It 
was a tiny sheet at first, but no paper 
published on the Pacific Coast has had a 
more satisfactory growth. 

Mr. Leach is a Director of the State 
Home for the Adult Blind, an unsalaried 
office. President Harrison appointed him 
a member of the Assay Commission to 
visit the Philadelphia Mint in 1891. He 
was offered the Postmastership of Oak- 
land three years ago, but declined it. 

Albert Kayser was born in 1854 in 
Germany. There he attended the pub- 
lic schools to his fourteenth year when 
he became an apprentice in a grocery 
and hardware business. After one year’s 
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trial he wrote to his brother in San 
Francisco to send him money enough to 
emigrate to America. As a boy of only 
fifteen years he traveled the 7000 miles 
alone, and arrived in San Francisco in 
1870. The first work he could find was 
to serve as an errand boy in a German 
newspaper office, the California Journal. 

After being there a few weeks he took 
a fancy to learn the printer’s trade and 
became an apprentice. 

After being at his trade for five years 
he became the foreman in a new estab- 
lished German paper, the Humorist. 
Another five years elapsed and he,in 
partnership with the late William Huef- 
ner, who was at that time Marshall of 
the California Pioneers, bought the Ca/i- 


fornia Journal, which paper they made a 


financial success. 

Among the attorneys in middle life, 
Fred L. Button has placed himself among 
the first. A resident of the city since 
early childhood, a graduate of the State 
Uniyersity in 1876, and afterwards in- 
structor in that institution, his experience 
in land matters and in the legal affairs of 
the city, its charter, ordinances, streets, 
etc., has brought him a large practice 
particularly in those lines. He has also 
done important work in the law book 
line, having revised the city ordinances, 
and twice compiled the official edition of 
the same, with notes, besides having 
recently edited a new edition of ‘‘ Har- 
low on Sheriffs, astandard new book. 

The present County Recorder, Chas. 
H. Spear, is a resident of Berkeley, and 
has in the past served in several official 
capacities in the local government of 
Berkeley, filling the office of Town Clerk 
for several terms. He was born in Son- 
ora, Tuolumne county, June, 1862, and 
is a native son, and a member of Oak- 
land Parlor, No. 50, and is also a member 
of Oakland Lodge of Elks, No. 171. 

Mr. Geo. H. Mason, of East Oakland, 














Chief Deputy Recorder, is now serving 
his eighth year in this office and is well 
versed in the duties of the position. He 
was born in San Francisco June, 1866, 
and is also a member of Oakland Parlor, 
No. 50, and of Brooklyn Lodge, No. 225, 
Free and Accepted Masons. 

C. D. Maloney has served as Deputy 
Recorder since January, 1895. 

The other gentlemen connected with 
the office represent different sections of 
the county and are well and favorably 
known in their districts. Mr. J. Bardel- 
lini and J. R. Taylor are from the Liver- 
more District; Mr. Al. Harms from Pleas- 
anton; Mr. E. Schmidt from Lorin and 
Mr. J. M. Hyde and Mr. J. D. Bailey 
from Oakland. 

Fees derived from this office are as 
follows: 1893, $25,209.25; 1894, $22,- 
348.50; 1895, under a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in fees, $21,787.00. 

Hon. Wm. R. Davis, ex-mayor of 
Oakland, and one of the most prominent 
attorneys-at-law in the State, was born 
in Washington county, lowa, in 1854. 
The same year he left with his parents 
for California and settled in El Dorado 
county. The family finally settled per- 
manently in Santa Rosa, so that Mr. 
Davis is a native son in all save name. 

In 1874 he graduated from ‘the Uni- 
versity of California with the degree of 
A. B., and four years later received the 
degree of A. M. from the same source. 
After teaching school in Washington 
College, Alameda county, Mr. Davis be- 
gan the study of law, and in 1877 entered 
the firm of Moore, Vrooman & Davis in 
Oakland. From that time until the 
present day Mr. Davis has been identi- 
fied with many of the greatest cases on 
this coast. 

In 1887, Mr. Davis was nominated by 
acclamation and elected on the Republi- 
can ticket Mayor of Oakland. His ad- 
ministration was characterized by good 
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will and progressiveness. He favored 
beautifying every part of the city, and 
the construction of a boulevard around 
Lake Merritt, as well as extended street 
improvements in all directions. 

In 1890, Mr. Davis was chosen dele- 
gate-at-large for Alameda county to the 
Republican State Convention, and was 
chairman of the delegation. [n the en- 
suing campaign, he spoke frequently in 
behalf of his party. 

Mr. Davis himself considers the most 
important labor ever accomplished by 
himself is that in connection with the 
great Oakland water front litigation, still 
pending, Mr. Davis being counsel for the 
city of Oakland. 

Mr. Davis is a member of the Oak- 
land Lodge, No. 188, F. & A. M.; of 
Alameda Chapter, No. 36,R. A. M.; and 
of Oakland Commandery, No. 11, K. T. 
He is still in active practice of the law in 
Oakland, the firm name being now Davis 
& Hill. 

Melvin C. Chapman 
Westfield, Ill., in 1850. 

He was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court in 1884, since which time 
he has practiced in Oakland. He was 
elected to the legislature of California in 
1888, and served one term. Was offered 
a re-nomination, but refused it. 

Elected to the office of Mayor of Oak- 
land in 1891 by the largest majority ever 
given a Republican candidate. 

Geo. E. De Golia, graduated from 
University of California, 1877, studied 
law with Henry Vrooman and admitted 
to practice before Supreme Court in 1879. 
Deputy District Attorney several years; 
been in active practice since 1880; large 
corporation and generally successful 
practice. He is prominent in Masons, 
Native Sons and Elks. Member Athen- 
ian and Acme Clubs. 

J. C. Gilson, born Vermont, May 23, 
1844. Began teaching at seventeen, and 


was born at 
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taught in Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
New York. From latter State came to 
California 1869, and engaged in teaching 
in Alameda county, and continued till 
elected County Superintendent Schools 
and afterwards City Superintendent 
Schools, holding each position four years. 
In Institute work he has achieved great 
success and in that line he has a State 
reputation. 

To mention in a brief way the Fabiola 
Hospital, for the benefit of which the 
charming Fabiola Fete on the first of 
each May, is given, is all that is possible 
in this article, though far less than the 
subject deserves. However glimpses of 
the carnival of flowers are given by illus- 
tration of the decorated carriages of the 
leading charitably inclined society people 
of Oakland.. 

For Oakland and its suburbs the hos- 
pital cares for three classes of patients : 
First—Those who are destitute or unable 
to pay. Second—Those whose means 
are too limited to enable them to pay for 
medical attendance and proper nursing at 
home. Third—Private patients, or those 
having means to pay who come to the 
hospital for the skilled service and bet- 


ter facilities and possibilities for restor- 
ation to health. The hospital receives 
patients from outside of Alameda county 
in wards for simply cost, and in private 
rooms at moderate rates. 

There is also-connected with the hos- 
pital a training school for nurses and a 
health mutual fund to relieve sick sub- 
scribers. Its present officers are :—~ 
Mrs. R. W. Kirkham, Honorary President; 
Mrs. John Yule, President: Mrs. Remi 
Chabot, Mrs. Peder Sather, Mrs. J. A. 
Folger, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. W. T. Bar- 
ton, Recording Secretary ; Mrs. W. W. 
Standeford, Financial Secretary ; Miss 
May Burnhan,, Assistant Financial Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Allan D. Wilson, Correspond- 
ing Secretary ; Mrs. Q. A. Chase, Treas- 
urer ; Miss Sarah Craig, Superintendent 
of Nurses; Mrs. M. A. Dow, Matron. 

The Thomas School of Oratory in 
Hamilton Hall, of which Fanny Thomas, 
A. M., is principal, has won an enviable 
reputation for itself. Its design is not 
only to teach oratory to those desirous of 
becoming teachers, public speakers, or to 
those who have a professional purpose in 
view, but to prepare men and women for 
their life work. 

Cecil Hammerton. 
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BY THE GOVERNOR OF IDAHO.' 


HEN this government was 
instituted, its founders, 
whether wisely or un- 
wisely, designated both 
gold and silver as the 
money of final redemp- 
tion. In 1871 silver was 

practically dropped from our coinage by 
being refused admission to the mints. 
Whether this was brought about by con- 


i See Etc. 


spiracy on the part of those whose in- 
terests were favorably affected by that 
legislation, it is not in my province to 
discuss. The fact remains that the price 
of the white metal, thrown on the market 
as a commodity, has been so materially 
reduced that in but few instances can it 
be mined with a profit. 

Naturally, there is a great divergence 
of opinion as to whether it would be to the 
interests of this government to restore to 
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its former position the metal which was 
clandestinely demonetized. Although | 
believe in the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, in this article | do not propose 
to enter into a discussion of that subject, 
but merely to confine my remarks to the 
question as to whether we are to main- 
tain this republic under the law, or 
whether we are to transfer its manage- 
ment to the Chief Executive and those 
individuals whom he may appoint as his 
cabinet officers. 1 believe that before 
indulging in any further debate regarding 
free coinage, we should first determine, 
by an attempt at congressional enact- 
ment, whether the people desire to con- 
tinue this as a government under the law, 
or whether it is to be run by the heads 
of departments according to their re- 
spective theories. 

Had the law been followed out as it 
now appears on our statutes, no sale of 
bonds would have been necessary during 
the present administration, for at no time 
during the years when bonds have been 
issued under President Cleveland’s orders 
has the silver reserve in the treasury 
alone been less than $450,000,000 in coin 
and bullion; and no mono-metallist in 
Congress or disciple of Blackstone who 
is familiar with the law will pretend to 
claim that any obligation of this govern- 
ment is absolutely payable in gold except 
gold certificates. If greenbacks and silver 
certificates are equally redeemable in 
gold with gold certificates, why should 
there be a difference in their form? Such 
a proposition is not worthy of considera- 
tion. Everybody who is informed on 
this subject knows that the action of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury has 
been taken solely in the interest of bond- 
holdersand those who deal in government 
securities. 

The Senate of the United States on the 
25th day of January, 1878, and the House 
of Representatives on the 28th day of the 
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same month and year passed the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution :— 


That all the bonds of the United States, issued 
or authorized to be issued under the said acts of 
Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable prin- 
cipal and interest, at the option of the govern- 
ment of the United States, in silver dollars, of 
the coinage of the United States, containing 4124 
grains each of standard silver ; and that to restore 
to its coinage such silver coin as a legal tender 
in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, 
is not in violation of the public faith, nor in de- 
rogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


This resolution was passed in the Sen- 
ate by over a two thirds vote, and it 
passed the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 189 yeas and 79nays. In regard 
to the treasury note, the law simply pro- 
vides that it is payable in coin. 

Section 2 of the act of July 14, 1890, 
provides that,— 


Upon the demand of the holder of any of the 
treasury notes herein provided for, the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States shall, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem 
such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discre- 
tion, it being the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other, upon the present legal ratio or 
such ratio as may be prescribed by the law. 


Section 3 of the same act provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
coin as much of the silver bullion purchased 
under the provisions of this act as may be 
necessary to provide for the redemption of the 
treasury notes provided for. 

The act repealing the law authorizing 
the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of treasury notes in its payment did 
not repeal any other part of the act of 
July 14, 1890, but expressly stipulated 
as follows :— 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to continue the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money, and io coin 
both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable value. 


In the finance report issued by the 
Treasury Department in 1878, at which 
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time Senator Sherman was Secretary of 
the Treasury, we find the following : — 

The Secretary deems it proper to state that in 
the mean time, in execution of the law as it now 
stands, he will feel it to be his duty to redeem 
all United States notes presented on or after 
January 1st next at the office of the assistant 
treasurer of the United States in the City of New 
York, in sums of not less than $50, with either 
gold or silver coin, as desired by the holder, but 
reserving the legal option of the government ; and 
to pay out United States notes for all other de- 
mands on the Treasury, except when coin is 
demanded on coin liabilities. 


Mark you, by this declaration he dis- 
tinctly states that ‘‘ he reserved the legal 
option of the government to redeem them 
in silver.’’ As will be seen by the ex- 
tracts | have quoted, there can be no 
question as to the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to exercise his option in 
the payment of obligations in either gold 
or silver, and in making such payments 
it is his duty to maintain the avowed 
policy of the United States, ‘‘ to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as stand- 
ard money,”’ and it is absurd to claim 
that that policy can be maintained by 
using only the one metal as a money of 
final redemption, and degrading the other. 

It may be claimed that if the Secretary 
should adopt the policy of paying out 
silver at his option gold would go to a 
premium, but in refutation of such a 
claim, we have the history of the ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department 
under Mr. Sherman, when he publicly 
announced his intention to exercise that 
option, and every member of Congress 
knows that no such result followed. 

If Congress will pass a law compelling 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the 
obligations of the government in such 
money as he holds in the vaults, either 
gold or silver, without discrimination, we 
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shall soon see the bankers of Lombard 
and Wall streets acting in unison with the 
West in a combined effort to maintain, 
as the law directs, a parity of the two 
metals, those who hold our government 
securities being more interested than any 
other class of individuals in that effort. 

We, as Americans, should insist that 
every dollar bearing the stamp of this 
government shall be as good as any other 
dollar, and that the law must be carried 
out as its framers intended it,— not in the 
interest of brokers and money lenders, 
but in the building up of our common 
country, and promoting alike the interest 
of every citizen. When we show to the 
world our determination to uphold the 
doctrine of sound money, by ceasing to 
discriminate ourselves between the coins 
which are of our own creation, the money 
kings who hold our bonds, not only in 
this country but in Europe, will soon 
realize that we have the key of the situa- 
tion under our control. That by destroy- 
ing the value of silver, they have depre- 
ciated their securities to the same extent 
they have lowered the value of every- 
thing. 

When we take the stand I suggest, 
which, under the law and in the name of 
justice, we have the right to take, an 
outcry for the restoration of silver to its 
former position will be made and re- 
echoed in every money center in Europe. 
The appeals of the toiling sons of Western 
America will be insignificant in compari- 
son to the clamor of the lordly gentlemen 
who at present laugh at our discomfiture, 
and enrich themselves through our folly. 
It was at their beck silver was demone- 
tized. Let us, as is our right, show them 
that they must undo the wrong which 
was of their doing or suffer the conse- 
quences. 


W. J. McConnell. 
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eo the smoky loom of 
London town, 


Under the lions of Trafalgar 
Square, 


Where, were it drawn in line 
of battle there, 


The foreign fleet might still feel 
Nelson’s frown ; 


Where by his barrow stood a 
huckster brown ; 


Yellow as gold, within the 
passer’s reach, 


I saw the luscious California 
peach, 


With ripe flush tempting to its 
cheek of down. 
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THE ROSES OF THE GOLDEN WEST. 


And lo! the sordid city grim and gray, 
Passed like a vision from my sense away; 
I saw the blue Sierra, calm and cool, 
The vine clad slope, the flower wreathed mountain pool, 
The blossoming orchards and the orange groves, 
The shimmering sunlit sands, the sheltered coves, 
And then the wealth of roses—ah, thrice blest, 


My homesick soul had seen the Golden West! 


‘Winthrop Packard. 
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THE Government Printing 
Office at Washington has a 
proof-reader whose common- 
sense is phenomenal. When 
measured by the standard of 
the manifestation of this 
quality at Los Angeles, it becomes colossal. A 
petition for the improvement of the San Pedro 
Harbor was sent to Senator White. The Hon- 
orable gentleman caused it to be printed at the 
Government Printing Office. A proof-reader in 
the Government type-setting establishment had 
evidently read the proof of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the House and 
of the Committee on Commerce of the Senate, 
and had observed a recommendation for appro- 
priations for both Santa Monica and San Pedro. 
Finding a numerously signed petition in favor of 
San Pedro alone, this astute proof-reader said 
to himself ‘‘ the omission of Santa Monica is cer- 
tainly inadvertant. No considerable number of 
people living in a city which has chosen to build 
itself twenty miles from the ocean and one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from any natural harbor 
would object to having two harbors.” He there- 
fore inserted the name ‘‘Santa Monica” in ad- 
dition to the name “‘ San Pedro.”? Whereupon, it 
was charged that the friends of Santa Monica 
had forged, falsified and interpclated the name 
“Santa Monica” with malice prepense. 

Let the despatches published in the daily press 
of Tuesday morning, May 5th, furnish the de- 
nouement. The despatch to the Examiner reads 
as follows : 

“The authorities at the Government Printing 
Office wrote to Senator White today that the 
mistake had been made by the proof-reader, who 
had read a good deal about the debate on the 
merits of the two harbors, and concluded that 
the petitioners wanted Santa Monica included 
with San Pedro in any improvement that was to 
be made.”’ 

The committees of both houses of Congress 
had recommended appropriations for the improve- 
ment and creation of two harbors, one at San 


Santa Monica’s 
Napoleonic 
Proof-Reader. 
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Pedro twenty-two miles from Los Angeles 
and the other at Santa Monica seventeen miles 
from Los Angeles. It is a good deal for a people 
who have chosen to collect themselves together 
in an urban community seventeen and twenty- 
two miles from the ocean, and who, when the 
ocean is reached, find no natural harbor, to ask 
the United States to create a harbor, and actually 
manufacture a protected area out of the untamed 
surf of the sea. 

Los Angeles has undertaken this great problem 
and it had been so far successful as to secure the 
recommendation of committees of the two houses 
of Congress in favor of the improvement and 
construction of the two harbors. It is the distant 
view of objects whether physical or historical 
that gives us their true outline, and from the 
distance of 500 miles, the outline of the situation 
at Los Angeles wore a most fortunate aspect. A 
people making an almost absurd request of the 
nation had been phenomenally successful, and 
just at the point of their ultimate triumph, they 
refused to be blessed. They raised the absurd 
cry of “San Pedro or nothing.”” The Govern- 
ment was very fortunate in having in its employ 
a man possessed of large and broad American 
common-sense. His point of view was still more 
distant than that occupied by us. He viewed the 
matter from the breadth of acontinent, and having 
a view as broad as the nation he unhesitatingly 
concluded that the petition ought to conform to 
the recommendation of the committee. It was 
hard for this common-sense, common-place, but 
preéminently astute proof-reader to conceive of as 
great a variety of asininity as exists in the 
character of some people. It was a most difficult 
thing for him to understand that a large number 
of people residing in Los Angeles, the city to be 
benefited by the bounty of the nation, objected to 
two harbors, when the opportunity of obtaining 
two was in plain view. With a generosity of 
purpose which should entitle his memory to a 
commemorative monument, he inserted the name 
**Santa Monica”’ in connection with that of ‘* San 
Pedro.”? Bravo, noble proof-reader. May thy 
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memory be eternally embalmed in our bosoms. 
May the posterity of the people of Los Angeles 
prattle thy fame, and shed tears of regret for thy 
fate in their maturer years. A time will come 
when thy name will be ennobled, and when 
Southern California becomes an empire of wealth 
and population, its people will point to thy tomb 
and say: ‘‘ Here lies one who had more sense 
than the combined judgment of all the men who 
signed a petition for the improvement of a harbor 
at San Pedro.” 

But the most astounding feature of this case 
remains to be noted. Senator White, it is said in 
the despatches, is not satisfied with this explana- 
tion. Surely not. This act of common-sense 
was such superb irony, such superlative sarcasm 
of accident, that Senator White must have felt 
its rebuke keenly. That proof-reader will lose a 
situation by the wrath of the Senator from South- 
ern California. He was fool enough to believe 
the people of Southern California willing to be 
doubly blessed. He was stupid enough to sup- 
pose that the essential desire of the petitioners 
was for an available deep sea harbor. These 
were pardonable mistakes. To the common 
understanding of men, there are no such fools as 
grow and flourish on the western confines of the 
national domain. They belong to the species 
engendered on the soil. They are not the result 
of evolutionary force, but of refluent, retrogres- 
sive action. What they appear to fear most is 
that a proposed improvement will confer general 
prosperity. What they appear to still further 
desire is that any improvement shall confer the 
minimum of prosperity. How it will come to be 
believed that a people that refuse to promote the 
construction and improvement of two harbors 
deserve one is past finding out. 

The mistake of the proof-reader would be ir- 
resistibly funny were it not such a crushing re- 
buke to the infinite and immeasurable littleness 
of the people who are resisting an appropriation 
for the improvement and construction of two 
harbors, and above all to the Senator who is the 
conservitor and instrument of this microscopic 
stupidity. 

The southwest portion of the United States 
needs a deep sea harbor. A deep sea harbor 
accessible to Los Angeles would make that city 
the commercial capital of Utah, Southern Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico and the lower half of Cali- 
fornia. With a deep sea harbor the ocean would 
become a factor in the commercial and industrial 
prosperity of the territory named. A deep sea 
harbor would attract by the force of natural 
gravity an overland railroad, of which such ocean 


harbor would be the ocean terminus. With this 
splendid prize in view, it is marvelous that the 
people of Los Angeles should refuse any assist- 
ance that is proffered in the way of accomplishing 
results. 

Much of the opposition to the construction of a 
breakwater at Santa Monica, which would con- 
vert that open roadstead into a protected harbor, 
is said to arise out of the fact that the Southern 
Pacific Company has constructed a splendid wharf 
at that point, and has thereby made Port Los 
Angeles the terminus and natural ocean outlet of 
the southern portion of its great system.' The 
intellectual and moral feebleness which would 
not perceive in this single fact a great opportunity 
for the accomplishment of a public enterprise is 
to be pitied if not despised. Every monument 
ever reared to human enterprise and energy has 
arisen despite the efforts of ignorance, prejudice 
andselfishness. Weearnestly hope our southern 
friends will obtain a deep sea harbor. Until they 
do, theirs will be a case of arrested development. 
Ignorance, prejudice and selfishness, however, 
will not win for them this prize. A greater 
breadth of intelligence and its natural concomitant 
liberality will be necessary to the accomplishment 
of that result. 


The Governor of Idaho.? 


Six years ago Idaho was in its swaddling 
clothes, a territory, little known, little appreciated, 
considered by the emigrants and tourists of the 
Union Pacific a vast sage brush desert, the home 
of the coyote and prairiedog. Only known to the 
reading public by a newspaper account of a gold 
discovery or an Indian uprising. But back from 
the iron course of the two great transcontinental 
lines were the richest valleys under the sun, tra- 
versed by a net work of irrigation ditches, filled 
with countless herds of cattle, productive of vast 
crops of alfalfa and covered with the apple, the 
pear, the prune, the nectarine and the grape. 
Overshadowing the valleys and protecting them 
from the winds of the north were the tremendous 
spurs of Bitter Root and the Owyhee, dotted with 
mines of gold and silver, turning out into the 
markets of the world nearly eighteen millions of 
the precious metals, placing Idaho third among 
mineral productive states of the country. In 
every town, mining camp, and settlement, were 
schoolhouses and churches. The inhabitants, all 
native Americans, one hundred thousand in num- 
ber, longed for the rights of citizenship they had 


! See ‘* Well Worn Trails. IV.” By Rounsevelle Wild- 
man. OVERLAND. October, 1895. 


2See Frontispiece. 
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enjoyed in the other states of the east. So they 
met together in convention, took an inventory of 
their resources, formulated a constitution and 
petitioned Congress for the privileges of state- 
hood. 

During the winter of ’89 and ’90 a half dozen 
Idahoans took up their residence in the Capital 
of the nation to watch after and push their in- 
terests before Congress. For seven months they 
appeared before the Committee on Territories of 
both Houses. They buttonholed Congressmen. 
They published interviews on Idaho in the lead- 
ing journals, and on the 4th of July, 1890 they 
had the proud satisfaction of seeing their territory 
become their state. 

Of that little company one was the governor of 
the territory, and became the first governor of the 
state he helped to found, and within three months 
from the time of his inauguration he resigned to 
go to the United States Senate. Another was 
the territorial delegate in Congress and is now a 
United States Senator. Another had just left 
one of the largest businesses in the west to do his 
share, and has also been rewarded with a seat in 
the U. S. Senate, is its present governor and the 
subject of this sketch. Two more, one an ex- 
governor and the other an ex-delegate, were 
democrats, and their party, which was in the 
minority, threw complimentary ballots for them 
in a joint session of the state’s legislature for 
seats inthe U. S. Senate. The sixth and young- 
est member of the party is for the moment their 
historian. 

The three names, Shoup, Dubois and McCon- 
nell are watchwords in Idaho. Each has lived 
one of those marvelous American careers that 
would be an impossibility in any other country 
or age. Even in the West in a few more decades 
such achievements will be beyond the ambitions 
of the most sanguine. Not that one of the three 
have conquered a nation or discovered a conti- 
nent, but they have shown themselves great in 
appreciating and acting upon the great idea on 
which the nation was founded. They have, un- 
aided, grasped the full right of American citizen- 
ship and have pushed on and up from the hum- 
bler walks of life to the highest places of honor 
in the gift of a state. 

Hon. William John McConnell, LL. D. was 
born in Oakland County, Michigan in 1839, 
and was educated there. He taught school 
in his native state until 1860, when following a 
mule team he crossed the plains to California and 
went to gold mining in the Dutch Flat country. 
In 1863 he cast his lot with Idaho. During the 
years at the close of the Civil War the north- 


western states filled up with deserters from both 
armies. It was a time of great mining excite- 
ment andlicenseran riot. The territory swarmed 
with the lowest class of desperadoes and gam- 
blers. It was what California was in ’4o. 
Among such scenes and such characters McCon- 
nell found himself, and at once set about collect- 
ing the order loving spirits into a vigilance com- 
mittee of which he was elected captain and 
shortly after appointed Deputy U. S. Marshall. 
His life as captain of the vigilantes was one of 
stirring adventures and hair-breadth escapes, but 
one that in the end rid the country of its disturb- 
ing element. In 1866 he returned to California, 
and from thence went to Oregon where in 1882 
he was elected to the state senate and became its 
presiding officer during the memorable Mitchell- 
Dolph senatorial fight. In 1879, although a 
resident of Oregon, he established an extensive 
mercantile business at Moscow, Latah County, 
Idaho. Hewas a leading member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of that state, and is iden- 
tified with every line of its foundation. 

The first state legislature elected Dubois, 
Shoup and McConnell U. S. Senators, McCon- 
nell drawing the short term. On his return to 
Idaho in 1892 he was chosen Governor to which 
position he has been since reelected. In the 
spring of 1893 he was elected president of the 
Trans-Mississippi Congress and presided at its 
session in this city in 1894. 

The fidelity with which he has filled every 
position he has occupied fs a part of the history 
of the Northwest. f 

Governor McConnell is in the prime of life, of 
medium height, good weight, a handsome genial 
face, light hair and full beard. Long before 
Idaho became a state he repeated many times in 
my hearing that he intended to live to see his 
territory his state, and to represent it in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. He has kept his word. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 


THE OVERLAND MONTH- 
LY has a peculiar interest in 
the wonderful, record made 
by the “Oregon” on its 
trial trip at Santa Barbara. 
Irving M. Scott,.one of the 
directors of this company, 
and Henry T. Scott, one of this company’s firm- 
est friends, are the men who have added another 
and crowning triumph to California’s annals. 
The Oregon’s 16.79 knots beats the world’s 
record for ships of her class, and puts into the 
pockets of her builders a bonus of $175,000. 


A Victory 
for the Union 
Iron Works. 
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The Union Iron Works has by this one superb 
feat placed its name at the head of the great 
ship building firms of the world. No one after 
this will doubt that it is possible to build up 
names and fortunes out of iron on this coast as 
well as out of wines and fruits. 


Last winter a letter which 
it was thought proper to print 
here, was received that awoke 
a spiritofinquiry. The letter 
contained a poem which will 
be found on another page. 
Before deciding to use the poem we took the 
trouble to inquire of the man whose name the 
poet found inscribed on the peach boxes relative 
to their authenticity. In answer, Mr. Buck re- 
plied, that the shipment of fruit to London was 
increasing in favor and that today it was a com- 
mon sight to see California fruit of all kinds for 
sale on the street corners and about the public 
squares. During the past year he had sent to 
London fifty refrigerator carloads representing 
the principal fruit growers of Middle and Northern 
California. The temperature of the cars was 50° 
and of the steamer 44° and the last lot took only 
sixteen days in transit. 

Peaches, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
oranges and nectarines have found a ready mar- 
ket, although nectarines stand the journey best. 
The shipments for the last year has proven a 
financial success and Mr. Buck feels confident 
that a new and profitable market for California 
fruits has been opened. So much in explanation 
of the poem and letter. 

CANTON, MASS., December 10, 1895. 
Editor OVERLAND MONTHLY, 

Dear Sir :—Last summer | saw in Trafalgar 
Square, London, a huckster with his barrow 
piled high with boxes of California fruit marked 
**Frank H. Buck, Vacaville, California.” 

The contrast between the gray and smoky 
city and the bright skies under which the fruit 
grew came to me very vividly. 

If you can use the poem which I| send with 
photographs of the square, it will give me great 
pleasure. 


The Roses 
of the 
Golden West. 


Yours truly, 
WINTHROP PACKARD. 


ETC. 





In a special to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
dated London, August 29, 1895, headed “‘ Fruit 
Sales in London,” is the following: 

“* There was a larger crowd than usual in at- 
tendance at the sale of California fruit at Covent 
Garden today. The steamship New York 
brought over 2,800 cases of pears, 3,350 boxes of 
peaches and 65c boxes of plums. The fruit was 
delivered in London at 5 «’clock this morning. 
The packages bore the stamp of the California 
Fruit Company. Before the auction a rumor 
prevailed that the pears were in bad condition 
and in consequence, when the first lot—363 cases 
packed by Granderson of Riverside, Cal.— 
was offered, there were no takers; subsequently 
3414 cases of Bartlett pears fetched 5s 6d. 

The 3,350 half-cases of peaches sold steadily. 
The first lot of 20 cases brought 5s. The entire 
lot averaged 5s 2d. One lot, packed by Frank 
H. Buck, of Vacaville, elicited applause on 
account of their fine appearance. This lot brought 
6s. 100 cases from the El Dorado Packing 
Company, brought 5s 3d. 

A prominent dealer said that the fruit could 
not have come into the market at a worse time, 
because the market was glutted with French 
and English fruits. Nevertheless the American 
fruits averaged a shilling more a box than the 
French fruits sold during the week, and about 
25 per tent higher than the English fruits in the 
market, etc., etc.” 


THE Fifth Annual Bench Show of the Pacific 
Kennel Club closed on the oth at the Mechanics 
Pavilion. Taken altogether the four days show 
this year was the most successful ever given, and 
the management is deserving of the highest 
praise. Over four hundred dogs were exhibited, 
and the entries included many of great value. 
The exhibits of the St. Bernard Club of Cali- 
fornia, the Pastime Cocker Spaniel Kennels and 
the Kenwood Kennels were well arranged and 
interesting. The judging in all classes was very 
impartially done by Mr. James Mortimer of 
Hempstead, L. 1. The officers of the club are: 
H. Bier, president; H. H. Wakeman, first vice- 
president; Herbert Spencer, second vice-presi- 
dent; C. A. Haight, financial secretary and 
treasurer; H. W. Orear, corresponding secretary. 


























Cooper’s Spy.' 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons begins their new ‘‘ Mo- 
hawk Edition ”’ of Cooper’s Immortal Tales with 
The Spy. Harvey Birch has been a household word 
for generations and every healthy, patriotic Ameri- 
can boy looks upon him as a veritable character 
second only to Washington in the great drama 
of the Revolution. Cooper in his introduction 
explains that Birch was drawn from an actual 
spy and from information furnished by one high 
in authority who knew him. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say more regarding a book so well and 
favorably known. The present edition is the 
best that has so far been presented to the public 
and the OVERLAND takes pleasure in recom- 
mending it to its thousands of readers in the 
schools of the Coast. Itis printed from new 
type on strong paper, handsomely bound and 
illustrated. 


Balzac’s Louis Lambert.’ 


It might not be advisable for one wishing to 
make the acquaintance of Balzac to commence 
with Louis Lambert. But after one has become 
en rapport with the scheme of the ‘‘ Comédie 
Humaine”’ the book becomes one of intense in- 
terest. Our own George Frederic Parsons has 
opened the story with a long, carefully prepared 
essay on the aims and objects of the book. He 
undertakes to introduce the reader to Louis 
Lambert as Balzac saw him and to make clear 
the motif of this psychological study of a su- 
perior being who in his gropings after the infinite 
goes far beyond human intelligence and in the 
eyes of humans becomes mad. Miss Wormeley 
has faithfully rendered into English all the com- 
plicated, erudite phrases in a way that leaves no 
questions as to her ability. The book is hand- 


'The Spy. By James Fenimore Cooper. New York: 
G. P. Putnmam’s Sons: 1896. $1.25. 
2Louis Lambert. By H. De Balzac. Boston: Roberts 
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somely bound and printed uniformly with the 
complete set. 


Dumas’ Regency Romances, 


In Little, Brown & Co’s splendid translations 
of Dumas’ complete novels—Le Chevalier ‘D’ Har- 
mental’ and The ‘Regent’s Daughter* form a series 
which has been styled the Regency Romances. 
The two novels deal with the events during the 
regency of Philippe, Duc d’Orleans, from 1718 to 
1719. The engrossing facts of French history 
lose nothing by the famous author’s liberty with 
them. One rather becomes familiar and learns 
to appreciate the characters of Louis XV, the 
Regent, the Duchesse d’Orleans Abbe Dubois, 
the Duc du Maine, the Princess Palatine and Al- 
beroni, and is stimulated to study French history 
from its more sober chronicles. The edition un- 
der review has been so often praised in these 
pages that it would seem needless to say more 


Essays by Vernon Lee. 


Renaissance, Fancies and Studies® is the title of a 
volume of essays by Vernon Lee, the author of 
**Eupborion.”” The captions of the four essays 
are a true index of what one may expect who 
has become familiar with the author’s previous 
work. ‘* The Love of the Saints,’”’ ‘“‘ The Imag- 
inative Art of the Renaissance,”’ ‘‘ Tuscan Sculp- 
ture,’’ “‘A Seeker of Pagan Perfection Being the 
life of Domenico Neroni, Pictor Sacrilegus ”’ cover 
a realm of thought which few thinkers have so 
sympathetically invaded. They contain the out- 
come of personal impressions of certain works 
of art and literature, and of places in which they 
were produced, gracefully told. The book is 
well worth the careful attention of every 
thoughful reader. 


3Le Chevalier D’Harmental. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.: 1895. 
4The Regents Daughter. Ibid. 


5Renaissance, Fancies and Studies. By Vernon Lee. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons: 1896. 


























IRVING M. SCOTT, director of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO. was elected 
at Sacramento on May 6th elector-at-large on the 
Republican national ticket. 


THE May Number of “ Current Literature ” 
devotes a page to a kindly review of the career 
and work of Rounsevelle Wildman. 


JOEL SHOMAKER, the editor of the Logan, 
Utah, ‘Republican, has published and offers for 
sale (price $1.00) a little book of instruction to 
writers and correspondents. The work will be 
found a valuable aid to all beginners, as it em- 
bodies the result of fifteen years experience of 
its author as an editor, correspondent, and gen- 
eral writer. Most editors, who have nothing to 
do with the payment of contributors, will thank 
Mr. Shomaker for one bit of advice to writers. 

**Do not try to hurry payment. ‘Most papers 
remit the first of every month. The business 
part of the paper is conducted on different lines 
from the editorial. Your work is for the editor. 

Speak favorably of your pulication at 
every opportunity. Do not set price on 
your work unless requested. ”’ 


THE wild, weird, romantic tales of Indian life 
that Verner Z. Reed contributed to the pages of 
the OVERLAND and which were strikingly illus- 
trated by L. Maynard Dixon are to be brought 
out in book form by the Transatlantic Publish- 
ing Co. of New York under the name of the old 
Indian chief who is the hero of the stories — 
**Lo-To-Kah, the Ute”— The author of Lo-To- 
Kah has lived much with various Indian tribes 
and has written various descriptive and ethnolog- 
ical articles concerning them, and because of his 
acquaintance with the Utes and their country he 
has had exceptional facilities for describing this 
interesting people and the picturesque land where 
they dwell. 
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HENRY HOLT & Co. of New York will pub- 
lish in book form “The Quicksands of Pactolus.” 


THE publishers of McClure’s Magazine have 
decided to spend twenty thousand dollars for 
short stories during the coming year. They an- 
nounce that new writers will be especially wel- 
come. Payment will be made on a very liberal 
scale, and it is believed that this will be more 
satisfactory than offering prizes. 


IT IS pleasant to note the recognition that Cali- 
fornia writers are receiving in the East. In a 
long article on our literary stars that appeared in 


the May Munsey, there is particular mention of 
Rounsevelle Wildman, who has come to the front 
in the past few years as the author of some very 
pretty short stories and one novelette, called 


**The Panglima Muda.” This latter work is the 
result of Mr. Wildman’s stay in the Orient, he 
having been United States Consul at Singapore 
for some time. There are soine very neat bits of 
description in the “‘Panglima,’? and Mr. Wild- 
man has received some very good notices in the 
Eastern newspapers and magazines touching his 
clever effort. But perhaps the highest tribute 
yet paid to his work is the placing of a short 
story of his, called ‘‘Owyhee Joe,’’ in Shoe- 
maker’s ‘‘ Best Selections.”” These selections 
are for reading and recitation and certainly in 
this case an appropriate subject has been chosen. 
The story tells how Owyhee Joe escaped hang- 
ing by a lynching party who had found him 
guilty of horse-stealing. A letter from Joe’s 
mother to her unlucky son falls into the hands 
of the leader of the mob, and its pathetic language 
so appeals to the hearts of him and his fellows 
that they set their captive free. If Mr. Wildman 
continues to write up to this standard it will not 
be long before he will ‘‘ arrive ” that being the 
latest phrase for the success of a popular 
writer. —San Francisco Examiner. 








